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PREFACE 


In 1954, when The Latin Language was published, a companion 
volume on the Greek Language was already envisaged. Its 
completion was put off for over twenty years by the decipher- 
ment of the Linear B script, which gave us direct knowledge of 
Greek some five centuries earlier than Homer. Michael 
Ventris’s brilliant discovery provided for two decades the 
material for a new and highly productive academic industry. 
Now that there are signs that the seam has been worked out and 
that, in default of new and rich finds, Linear B studies have 
virtually reached the end of the road, the time is ripe to in- 
corporate the results into a general work on the Greek language. 

Like its predecessor, the book is divided into two parts: the 
first concentrates on tracing the development and ramifications 
of the language as the vehicle and instrument of a great culture. 
After an attempt to site Greck in the network of Indo-European 
dialects, it considers the complex and debatable problems 
presented by the entry of the Proto-Greeks into their historical 
homeland and their linguistic debt to the pre-Greek sub- 
stratum, whose identity and provenance are also discussed. 

A chapter on the Linear B texts and the nature of the 
Mycenaean ‘chancellery’ language is followed by one on the 
Greek dialects of the ‘Hellenic Age’. This is the necessary 
prelude to the core of the book, the chapters on the manifold 
literary dialects of poctry and prose. The final chapter of the 
first part is concerned with the coalescence of the ancient 
_ dialects into a Common Language and its further development 
into the various forms of Modern Greek. 

The second part is a condensed Comparative-Historical 
Grammar. Users of The Latin Language will doubtless note and 
regret the absence of a chapter on Syntax. This was envisaged 
for the present volume; but time, space, and the great rise in 
costs precluded its execution. The main reason is the mass of 
material. Latin was considered to end with Charlemagne. 
Greek has a longer history. Except for a gap of some five 
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centuries in the Dark Age which intervenes between the end of 
the Mycenaean civilization and the first ‘alphabetic’ texts of the 
Hellenic Age, we have direct textual knowledge of Greek from 
the thirteenth century 3.c. down to the present day. Another 
consideration increased the size of the book. Whereas we felt 
able to dispense with translations of the Latin examples (this 
has been deplored and remedied in the Italian edition), we 
were urged to provide such aid for the Greek. The versions have 
no pretensions to literary merit. They serve a purely utilitarian 
aim and are meant simply as aids to construing and analysing 
the examples. 

The bibliography also serves a limited purpose. It lists merely 
a few works which will help the inquisitive reader and student 
to find his way into the luxuriant jungle of the speciale 
literature. 

As before, the duty of the contributor to such a series as 
The Great Languages remains ‘to state the communis opinio 
where one exists and elsewhere to set forth fairly the evidence 
and the divergent views which have been expressed’. In a field 
so vast as that of the Greck language the reader will not be 
surpriscd to discover that there has becn ample scope for di- 
vergencics and that the author occasionally has views of hisown. 

The completion of a book so long in gestation would have 
been impossible without the generous assistance of the relevant 
departments of the University of Innsbruck: the Institut fiir 
klassische Philologic (Professor R. Muth), the Institut fiir 
vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft (Professor W. Meid) and 
the Universitatsbibliothek (Dr O. Stranzinger). 

The main debt owed by the author of such a work is to the 
general body of scholars, only a few of whom could be named. 
Professor Anna Davies, the joint editor of The Great Lan- 
guages, in particular gave generously of her time and learning 
with the result that the book shed many of its imperfections. 

My wife, as always, has been of constant support and in- 
finite patience throughout the many vicissitudes of composition, 
typing, checking, proof reading and index making. Undaunted 
by the loss in the post of the finally processed typescript she 
set to work with speed and efficiency to reduce the delay toa 
minimum. To her this book is dedicated quinquagestmo anno. 


Sistrans, Tyrol L. R. Palmer 


PART I 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY 
OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE 


I 


THE PREHISTORY OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE 


x. Greek and Indo-European 


The Greek language, spoken today by between nine and ten 
million people in Greece itself and abroad, is one of the best 
documented languages of the world, for we have direct know- 
ledge of it over a time span of some 3,000 years. It appears first 
in the syllabic Linear B inscriptions of Mycenaean Greece and 
Crete, dated to not later than the thirteenth century B.c. (see 
pp. 27-56). Then, after a Dark Age following the destruction 
of the Mycenaean civilization, the language reappears in a new, 
written guise, an alphabetic script (based on a North Semitic 
script), the earliest text being dated roughly to the last quarter 
of the cighth century 3.c. From this time on there is an un- 
broken chain of written testimony for the history of the language 
down to the present day. 

The use of the comparative method enables us to reach 
farther back in time than the date of the earliest texts. In the 
first place, ancient Greek is presented to us in the form of a 
number of dialects and this enables us to devise a hypothetical 
ancestral form, ‘Proto-Greek’. The dating of this and the entry 
of the ‘ Proto-Greeks’ into the land which their descendants now 
occupy requires the assessment of archaeological and other data 
which will be examined below. For the time being it will suffice 
to say that in all probability the Hellenization of the Balkan 
peninsula took place in the first half of the second millennium 
B.c. and that the invaders imposed themselves as conquerors on 
an indigenous population whose language(s) became extinct, 
but has (have) left traces in place-names and in the vocabulary 
of Greek. 

The history of Greek may be carried a stage farther back 
thanks to the fact that it is a member of the Indo-European 
family, which comprises languages stretching from Celtic in 
Western Europe to the Indo-Aryan languages of present-day 
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India. Comparison of these languages enables us not only to 
reconstruct an ideal grammar of the parent Indo-European 
(IE), but also to group them in major sub-families. The siting 
of Greek in this network of relationships is arrived at by 
assessment of the peculiarities which it shares with certain other 
languages of the family. By this means some guesses may be 
made about the history of the Grecks in the intermediate 
period between proto-Indo-European and their cntry into their 
historical habitat. 

We have said ‘comparison of languages’, but in fact what the 
comparatist does is to compare linguistic descriptions com- 
prising lists of words (lexicons) and the rules by which these are 
formed into sentences (grammars). It follows that the first step 
is to attempt at least a summary description of Greek based on 
the earliest available texts (see Part II). This description will 
provide the necessary basis for assessing its Indo-European 
relationships. That task performed, it will then be possible to 
trace the history of Greek, starting with the first invasions which 
are believed to have brought about the Indo-Europeanization 
of Greece. There is, however, a possibility that the Greeks had 
been preceded by another Indo-European pcople, just as the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples imposed themselves on a Britain occupied 
perhaps a thousand years earlier by the Celts, both Celtic and 
Germanic being IE languages. This is a delicate problem 
involving the assessment not only of the elusive evidence 
bearing on the languages of pre-Greek populations and the 
contributions they made to the vocabulary of Greek, but also 
the archaeological evidence, which reveals in the first instance 
patterns and movements of cultures, but not necessarily of 


peoples. 
2. The Greekness of Greek 


We first turn to the identity of Greek, that is the delineation of 
its linguistic physiognomy which, while affirming its family 
relations, at the same time sets it apart from all other 
members of the Indo-European group. This physiognomy is 
statable as a set of features which, taken as a whole, provides 
the investigator with a criterion which enables him to decide 
that a given text is written in Greek and no other Indo-European 
‘ language. The separate features which make up this unmistak- 
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able identity may be stated as cquations between the recon- 
structed IE and the corresponding Greek representatives. They 
comprise points of phonology and morphology. An illustration 
is the word for ‘seven’, IE *sepim > émwrd, which exemplifies 
two sound changes diagnostic of Greek: the aspiration of 
initial antevocalic *s (p. 235) and the treatment of the sonant 
nasal (p. 217). Other phonological features are the changes of 
initial *7 to the aspirate or to 2 (*jos > 6s, *jugom > 2uydv, 
p. 224), the unvoicing of the aspirated plosives (*bherd > pépw, 
p. 229), the loss of all plosives in word-final position (*galakt > 
yaxAa, p. 228), and the change of final *m to n (p. 223). A 
prosodic feature is the limitation of the accent to one of the 
three final syllables of the word (p. 244). In the morphology of 
the noun the most striking innovation of Greek was the reduc- 
tion of the eight cases of IE to five (p. 277). In the declension 
there was mutual influence between the o- and the d- stems, and 
both were influenced by the pronominal inflexions (e.g. the 
replacement of the nominative plural *-0s, *-ds, by -o1 and -at), 
Conversely, the noun inflexions have replaced most of the 
endings peculiar to the pronominal declension, so that Greek 
no longer shows the Ll difference between the two systems (still 
apparent for instance in Latin istius, astud, etc.), with the 
exception of the neuter singular in -d (*tod > 16 with loss of 
final d, p. 285). The pronominal stems were strengthened by 
combination and addition of deictic particles (e.g. 6-0-Tos, é-Ke- 
evo-s, pp. 285 f.). In the adjective a new superlative in -tatos 
was developed (pp. 281 f.). In the verbal system the IE present 
stem formations survived only in fossil form, and a new set of 
productive formants developed, based largely on the inherited 
type in *-j6 (pp. 261 f.). The originally independent aspectual 
stems were organized into regular conjugations (pp. 293 ff.), 
notable features being the perfect in -x- (p. 306), the aorist 
passive in -(6)n- (p. 302), and a number of future formations 
(pp. 310 ff.). The development of the infinitive was a relatively 
late phenomenon, for the forms differ from dialect to dialect 
(pp. 314f). 

To this reconstructed Proto-Greek we must assign features 
which no longer figure in the texts of the post-Mycenaean 
dialects. Vocalic hiatus was prevalent and the intervocalic 
aspirate (< *VsV) still survived (for Myc. see p. 41). It is also 
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likely that the clusters -sm-, -sn- remained unchanged (e.g. 
*selasnd, *usme, etc., p. 41). On the evidence of Mycenaean 
(p. 42), Proto-Greek may well still have possessed the phoneme 
*.7 (p. 224) not only in the positions jV- and -VjV-, but in many 
of the clusters Cy (e.g. kjdwetes, aljos, phulakjo, etc.). It is likely 
that the sonant liquids *7 and *J were also retained since their 
dialectal treatment varies. That the labio-velar consonants still 
survived is clear not only from their different representation in 
the dialects but also from the Linear B evidence (p. 40). It has 
also been argued that the dissimilation of the aspirated plosives 
'(Grassmann’s Law) had not yet taken place, but see pp. 230 f. 
Morphology will also have remained at a more archaic stage 
(e.g. the survival of athematic verbs such as kéeimi, later 
Kt{200). 

To site Proto-Greek in a network of IE relations we simply 
list shared innovations. Shared archaisms carry little weight 
for they may be merely accidental independent survivals left un- 
touched by the continuous and random process of linguistic 
renewal. One such survival is the preservation of the palatal 
plosives in the so-called centum languages as opposed to the 
change to fricatives in the satam languages. The latter comprise 
Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavonic, Armenian and Albanian, and it is 
plausibly deduced that the change took place within the Indo- 
European period before their dispersal, that is to say it was a 
common isogloss of a group of Indo-European dialects. The 
absence of this change, on the other hand, has no relevance for 
the grouping of the centum languages Celtic, Italic, Germanic, 
Greek, Hittite and Tocharian. Below we shall see that Greek, 
though a centum language, has close affinities with certain satam 
languages. ‘Thus while it makes sense to speak of a satam group 
characterized by the change of *k to a sibilant, there was no 
corresponding centum group. 

A special type of innovation is the exclusive selection of one 
possibility from a number of alternatives: e.g. the inflexions of 
the dative, ablative, and instrumental plural have a charac- 
teristic -bh- in Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Greek, Italic, and 
Celtic as against -m- in Germanic and Balto-Slavonic. Within 
Greek, the dialects select as terminations of the first person 
plural active of the verb either -yes or -yev, both of which may be 
attributed to Proto-Greek (p. 297). Such ‘selection’ is a valid 
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criterion for affinity. By assessment of such criteria scholars are 
generally agreed that Greek has closest affinities to Armenian 
and Indo-Iranian. In the first place all three share a remarkable 
morphological feature—the augment (éAite, Skt. dricat, Arm. 
elik*, p. 292). Common vocabulary items add some weight: 
e.g. a common expression for ‘old man’ (yépovt-, Skt. jdrant-, 
Arm. cer), the replacement of IE *man by *mrto-, a back- 
formation from *p-myto- ‘immortal’ (Bpotds, Skt. mdrla-, mrta-, 
Av. marata-). Greek shares with Armenian the prothetic vowel 
as in dotHhp, Arm. asél, &viip ‘man’, Arm. ayr, and especially 
the word for ‘nine’ évvé(F)a, Arm. inn (p. 221), and items of 
vocabulary such as the verb ‘to grind’ éAéw, Arm. atam, cf. 
&Aevpov ‘flour’, Arm. alewr, the bird-name {xtivos, Arm. ¢in, 
Skt. syend-, and the adjective ‘empty’ xev(F)6s, Arm. sin. Add 
further the prohibitive particle ph, Skt. md, Arm. mi, though 
this also occurs in Tocharian and Albanian. Indo-Iranian also 
has important connections with Balto-Slavonic, which prompt 
the conclusion ‘that there did at one time exist a special relation 
between early Indo-Iranian and those dialects of Indo- 
European which developed into the Baltic and Slavonic 
languages’! 

The location of the cradle lands of the Proto-Balts and 
Proto-Slavs is still under discussion, but it is an important 
pointer that Baltic elements occur in the river and place names 
in the area between Vilna and Moscow. Study of the hydronyms 
of the Upper Dnepr Basin shows a great density of Baltic 
elements north of the Pripet river, whereas south of the river 
they are much sparser and interspersed with Iranian and 
Finnish names. The latter give point to the linguistic connec- 
tions of Indo-Iranian with Finno-Ugrian, a neighbouring but 
non-Indo-European language family, comprising Finnish, 
Esthonian, Hungarian and a number of minor languages. This 
is regarded as ‘conclusive evidence’ of early contact and is 
another important pointer to the location of Proto-Indo- 
Iranian in southern Russia with the Proto-Balts to the north- 
west and the Finno-Ugrians to the north-east (the homeland 
of the latter being located in the vicinity of the River Oka). 

Given these pointers we may arrange the IE languages in a 
schematic geographical pattern (Fig. 1). The satam languages 

1 Burrow, 18. 
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[Finno-Ugrian] 
Celtic Germanic Baltic 
Slavonic 
Italic Indo-Iranian Tocharian 
Armenian 


Albanian Thracian 
Phrygian 


Greek 
Anatolian 


Fig. 1. The Distribution of the Indo-European Languages 
in the Third Millennium B.c. (satam languages in italics) 


occupy a central position flanked on the west by Germanic, 
Celtic and Italic, this group having certain points of contact 
with Balto-Slavonic (e.g. the instrumental or dative plural in 
~m- occurs exclusively in Germanic, Baltic and Slavonic).! To 
the south Jay the Anatolian group (Tittite, Luwian and Palaic), 
which was introduced into Asia Minor ¢. 2000 B.c. ‘To the cast 
lay Tocharian (actually two related dialects, A and B), which is 
known to us from texts found in Chinese Turkestan, dating from 
between the sixth and tenth centuries A.D. 

The striking fact which emerges from the study of this net- 
work of interrelations is that Greek, though it is a centum 
language, has no special connection with the western group. In 
particular, despite the close cultural symbiosis of Rome and 
Grecce in the historical period, Latin and Grcek are linguistic- 
ally, within the Indo-European family, worlds apart. Burrow 
(p. 15), noting that the connections between Sanskrit and Greek 
far outweigh those with other IE languages (outside Indo- 
Iranian), adds that some of the common features involved are 
of late IE origin (e.g. the augment). Yet Greek, despite its 
affinities with the satam group, did not participate in certain of 
the common linguistic innovations of that group. This suggests 
that the Proto-Greeks, having participated in certain of the 
common linguistic innovations of the central group, separated 
before the advent of the characteristic satam sound-changes. 

1 For Italic see my Latin Language, 12 ff. 
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Given the above argued south-Russian siting of the satam 
group, we may plausibly site the Greeks of this period in the 
area west of the Black Sea, from which they eventually 
migrated into their historical habitat. 


3. Greek and Pre-Greeks 


Greece had long been inhabited before the coming of the new 
invaders from the north. Archacological evidence points to an 
age-long cultural drift from Asia Minor and perhaps actual 
infiltration of new population elements from the same quarter. 
Linguistic evidence likewise points to an affinity between pre- 
Greek speech and that of Asia Minor. On this topic scholars 
almost unanimously refer to Paul Kretschmer’s fundamental 
work LHinleitung in die Geschicht deer griechischen Sprache (Intro- 
duction to the history of the Greek language), published in 
1896. Kretschmer focused on an observation made over forty 
years earlier: certain place-names of Greece, characterized by 
the suffix -v@- (ZUpivO0s, KdpivOos, Tlupavéos, *“Aydpuvéos, 
TipuvOos, ctc.), which also occurs in vocabulary words like 
d&odpiv0os ‘bath-tub’, prpiv0os ‘thread’, epéBivOos ‘pea’, 
dAuvGos ‘unripe fig’, etc., and in the divine name ‘YdxivOos, 
are ascribable to the pre-Greek population. Another such 
indicator is the element -oo-/-tTT1-, likewise observable in names 
and vocabulary words (KapvnoodtroAis, “Yunttdés, Muxa- 
Anoods, Tapvacosds, etc.). By analysis of the place and personal 
names of Asia Minor, Kretschmer supported the following 
theses: 

1. A language characterized by the suffixes -ss- and -nd- 
(carlicr -nf-) was in usc particularly in the southern half of 
Asia Minor—Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pisidia and Cilicia. 

2. People of related language were responsible for the -v@- 
and -oo-/-tt- names and words of the Greek islands and 
mainland. 

3. The clue to this language lies in the inscriptions of Lycia, 
where an 5-suffix is clearly established. 

4. Lycian is certainly a non-Indo-European language. 

Subsequent research substantiated the soundness of Kretsch- 
mer’s method (see below). But new sources of information 
have compelled a different answer to thesis 4: Lycian is an IE 
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language belonging to the Anatolian group. For those who 
accept Kretschmer’s analyses and comparisons (and modern 
authors are virtually unanimous in doing so) it follows that 
another group of IE speakers took possession of Greece before 
the arrival of the Greeks, just as Celts preceded the Anglo- 
Saxons in the British Isles. We may dub them the ‘Parnassos 
folk’. 


4- The Anatolian languages 


The discovery and elucidation of this group of languages have 
constituted the major advance this century in the IE field. In 
1906 German archaeologists excavated a site, some 200 kilo- 
metres east of Ankara, which was identified as the Hittite 
capital Khattusha. The archives yielded thousands of tablets 
written in a cuneiform script in a number of different languages. 
Best known is Hittite, which was spoken in an area concentrated 
within the bend of the Halys river. Now, since Hittite names 
(and a few technical terms) of a distinctly IE character occur 
in Old Assyrian texts dated to the nineteenth century B.c., it 
would appear that the Hittite presence in central Anatolia may 
well go back to the beginning of the second millennium. ‘l'wo 
main linguistic stages have becn detected: 1, pre-impcrial Old 
Hittite (seventeenth to fifteenth century), and 2, imperial 
Hittite (fourteenth to thirteenth century), the latter being 
subdivided into (a) classical Hittite (fourteenth century) and 
(b) late Hittite (thirteenth century), the last considerably 
altered and with an abundance of Luwian elements (see below). 

North-west of the Hittite area, in what came to be known as 
Paphlagonia, the related language Palaic was spoken. These 
two languages form the North-Anatolian branch, both being 
imposed on a substrate language, Hattic, of which numerous 
texts survive. 

In their expansion south-west the Hittites entered territory 
occupied by linguistic relatives, the Luwians. Their language is 
first attested in cuneiform tablets of the thirteenth century. 
Despite its much less archaic appearance, it is identical in all 
fundamentals with Hittite; they are sister languages, like Italian 
and French. Late Hittite tablets of the thirteenth century attest 
a considerable measure of bilingualism, so much so that 
scholars speak of a ‘Luwian repopulation’ of central Hatti. 
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It was in this last period that the Luwian script also camc to 
be used in purely Hittite territory. This is the script known as 
‘Hieroglyph Hittite’, remarkable as the earliest script invented 
to record an IE language. The script has been known to scholars 
since 1870, and the inscriptions are scattered about an area 
covering northern Syria and the south Anatolian provinces. 
The protracted process of decipherment, helped by the dis- 
covery of a Phoenician—Hicroglyph Hittite bilingual inscription 
at Karatepe near Adana, has yielded a form of Luwian some- 
what different from cuneiform Luwian, though the differences 
have been lessened by recent advances in decipherment. 

The close relationship of Lycian (spoken in south-west Asia 
Minor) to Luwian has now been established beyond reasonable 
doubt despite the time gap thirteenth to fourth century B.c.! 
As an illustration of the complex patterning of the facts in the 
Anatolian group we may choose the representatives of the IE 
word for ‘hand’: *ghesr- > O. Hitt. kes(a)r, Class. Hitt. 

‘kesera-, Luwianism kisari- > kisri-;. proto-Luwian *yesar(t)- 
(ke- > ye-), Cun. Luw. wsari-, Hier. Luw.? istri-, Lyc. izri- 
(instr. izredt < Taw. is(a)radi). 

Study of the names of southern Anatolia has shown that 
Luwian speakers survived along the Mcditerrancan coast from 
Caria to Cilicia until Greco-Roman times. To sum up, we may 
quote the most recent pronouncement on this key topic: ‘While 
Hittite, Palaic and Lydian remain somewhat on one side, Cun. 
Luwian, Lycian, and the language of the Hieroglyphs share a 
special relationship which allows us to speak of a Luwian sub- 
group of Anatolian.’3 

To return now to the -ss- and -nd- suffixes, it has been shown 
that the latter comprise -anda and -wanda: ‘the Anatolian 
languages...provide a total explanation of these three suf- 
fixes...; the territories over which the names in -anda, -assa, and 
-wanda occur include the south, south-west, and central 
Anatolia, but not the north, the north-west, and the cast 
beyond the Euphrates.’ This corresponds in the main to the 


1 See E. Laroche, ‘Linguistique Asianique’ in Acta Mycenaea, 112-35, 
Salamanca (1972). 

2 *Hieroglyph Luwian’ is another term for ‘Hieroglyph Hittite’. 

3 J. D. Hawkins, A. M. Davies and G. Neumann in WNachr. Ak. Wiss. 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse 1973, No. 6 (1974). 
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Luwian area. A leading authority in the field, E. Laroche, whose 
results have just been quoted, concludes in another paper! that 
peoples speaking an Anatolian type of IE invaded Greece, 
bringing with them names of the type Parnassos and Erymanthos. 
The Greeks formed a later wave of invaders. 

Did the invasion of the ‘Parnassos folk’ proceed from Asia 
Minor or did groups of related speech invade Greece inde- 
pendently from the ‘ Anatolian’ cradlc-land, presumably north 
of the Black Sea? Another paper by Laroche gives us a clue. 
The inherited IE suffixes (such as -asSa) were also used to make 
derivatives from indigenous words which the invaders picked up 
in their new homeland. The noun per/parna ‘house’ is a case in 
point. It provides such derivatives as Hitt. parn-alli- ‘ domesticus’ 
and the derived Hier. Hitt. verb parnawa/i ‘serve?’. Lycian offers 
another genitival adjective priinezi = oixeioi ‘of the house’. 
This z- suffix, especially productive in Lycian, also occurs in 
both Cuneiform and Hieroglyph Luwian, and it is conceivable 
that the Aegean place-names in oo/tT are distributed between 
the z- and ss-suffixes. 

Yet the word parna appears in Ligyptian pre and Hurrian 
purli/purni, so that it is likely to be an indigenous word of Asia 
Minor. Laroche posits as the original meaning ‘rock dwelling’, 
and in one passage in Hieroglyph Hittite he translates parna- as 
‘temple’. If, then, Parnassos, an Anatolian place-name (it is 
attested in Cappadocia), combines a Hittite-Luwian suffix with 
an indigenous Anatolian word, and the word recurs as a 
mountain name in Greece, this speaks for an invasion of Greece 
from an Indo-Europeanized Asia Minor as against onc by 
linguistic cousins from the northern ‘Anatolian’ cradle-land. 

While the suffixes just discussed are Anatolian in gencral 
rather than specially Luwian, the geographical distribution of 
the languages (see above) favours the Luwians as the carriers of 
these names to what was later to become Greek territory. Yet 
another observation points to the presence of Luwians in Crete 
and the Greek mainland. As a preliminary it will be well to 
review the methodology. A language is most effectively dia- 
gnosed by its morphology, for vocabulary elements easily pass as 
loan-words from one language to another. What was sound 


1 Tor Laroche’s contributions see my survey in Alti e Memorie del 1° 
Congresso Internazionale di Micenologia, 1, 339-54, Rome (1968). 
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about Kretschmcr’s method was his concentration on certain 
suffixes, but from the scanty information then at his disposal he 
wrongly concluded that Lycian was a non-Indo-European 
language. But even though a place-name like Parnassos, which 
actually occurs in Asia Minor, is securely established as an 
Anatolian formation, its transfer to Greece might be due to 
secondary displacement. It might be argued that Greeks settled 
for some timc in Anatolia, Icarncd the mountain namcs there, 
and on their occupation of Greece bestowed it on a mountain 
of their new territory. To argue the presence of Luwian speakers 
in Greece must pose the question whether Luwian morpho- 
logical procedures were productive on Greek territory. 

It has long been suggested that the name of the Cretan 
goddess Aixruvva is a derivative from the mountain name 
Aixt&. Scholars who made this suggestion were implicitly 
stating that a suffix -unna had been used to make a derivative 
from a toponym. If we now ask where such an ethnic-forming 
suffix is known, the answer is Luwian. Here, too, Laroche has 
made an illuminating contribution. Common Anatolian 
possessed a suffix *-wean which was used to form ethnics, This 
appears in Littite in the forms -wman-, -umna-, -umana-, -umma- 
(e.g. Lutumna, Luiumana ‘Luwian’). In Luwian the corres- 
ponding suffix is -wanni-, which was later contracted to -unnt-. 
It was by this process that the inhabitants of Adana came to be 
known as Danuna. Thus this study of the Anatolian suffix 
satisfactorily accounts for the connection between Dzkia and 
Diktynna: the goddess will have been so named by Luwian 
speakers. What is of interest is that on the Greek mainland we 
find a similar formation: Delphyna from Delphoi, the religious 
centre of the Greeks, situated on the slopes of Parnassos. Here 
two Luwian suffixes consort. 

The Luwian connections of the name Delphyna have been 
recently strengthened by convergent philological and mytho- 
logical research. It recurs as the name of a dragon in a mythical 
context which clearly reveals its Anatolian background. 
Typhon was a monster, borne by Gaia the Earth, who fought 
with Zeus for dominion over the world. In the struggle he 
severed the sinews of Zeus’s hands and feet and carried him to 
Corycus in Cilicia. There he hid the sinews in his cave under 
the guard of the dragon Delphyna. The Cilician connections 
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of this strange story long ago suggested to scholars an oriental 
origin, and this was confirmed by the emergence of Hittite 
texts about the dragon IIIujankas and his struggle with the 
Weather God. The link with Cilicia is strengthened by Hesiod’s 
story (Theog. 306) that Typhon married the dragon Echidna, 
halfwoman, halfserpent, who lived inacave ‘among the Arimoi’. 

Corycus, which figures in the myth, was the site of a famous 
sanctuary of the Weather God and we arc fortunate in pos- 
sessing inscriptional evidence which shows plainly the Luwian 
background.! This is to be found in a list of the priests of 
Corycus which covers a period of over two hundred years, 
starting about the middle of the third century B.c. Study of the 
names has shown a large number of indigenous Luwian names 
based on divine names. These reveal that the most prominent 
gods worshipped in the sanctuary were the Weather God 
Tarhunt- and a tutelary deity Runt-, who was a protector of wild 
animals. The following conclusions have been drawn: 

1. The most important gods of Corycus were the leading 
characters in the first version of the Ilujankas myth, which was 
probably a cult myth of Corycus. 

2. Throughout the first millennium 3.c., the sanctuary of 
Corycus continued to be a very important Luwian shrine. 

3. In this way the sanctuary kept alive Luwian traditions 
going far back into the second millennium B.c. 

In general ‘it is becoming more and more evident that large 
groups of Luwians lived on the south coast of Asia Minor until 
well into the Hellenistic period’. For our thesis, the occurrence 
of the name Delphyna 1, for a serpent conquered by Apollo in 
the context Delphi/Parnassos and 2, for a dragon monster in a 
clear Luwian context must surely carry weight, particularly 
when added to the testimony of Dictynna. 

The occurrence of a name of Luwian formation in a Greek 
myth traced by scholars to Luwian Asia Minor has an interest 
that goes beyond the immediate question being discussed here. 
It may be briefly noticed because of its relevance to our argu- 
ment, for once again we find ourselves in the presence of 
important Oriental contributions to the Mycenaean world 
which lead us straight to Delphi and Parnassos. 


1 See Ph. H. J. Houwink ten Cate, The Luwian Population Groups of Lycia 
and Cilicia Aspera during the Hellenistic Age, Leiden (1961), for references. 
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The struggle of Zeus with the monster Typhon, sited in 
southern Asia Minor, is merely one episode in the great 
Succession Myth that forms the backbone of Hesiod’s Theogony. 
It seems to be firmly established that the myth relating to the 
divine succession Ouranos—Kronos—Zeus came to Greece from 
the East for ‘it is closely paralleled by myths known to the 
Phoenicians, the Babylonians, the Hurrians, and the Hittites, 
and in the case of the last three peoples we can show that these 
myths were current in the second millennium B.c.’ (M. L. 
West, Hesiod, Theogony, 28). West comes to the conclusion that 
this myth was already known to the Mycenaean Greeks. The 
mechanism of its transmission from the Orient to Greece is 
left open: ‘Exactly where in the eastern Mediterranean the 
Minoans or the Mycenaeans learned of it, we cannot be sure.’ 
If, however, the Minoans were in fact Luwians, then they would 
have been the most likely vehicle for the transmission of this 
complex Mesopotamian Succession Myth to the Mycenaeans. 
This is supported by another observation: one curious feature 
of this myth brings us back once again to Delphi and Parnassos. 
Kronos swallows the children borne to him by Rhea, but she 
hides the youngest, Zeus, and gives Kronos a stonc to swallow 
instead. Later Zeus forces Kronos to disgorge the stone along 
with his brothers and sisters and he plants it in the earth ‘in 
holy Pytho, down in the vales of Parnassos’. West is clear about 
the significance of this detail: ‘It cannot be doubted that the 
myth was related at Delphi in connexion with the stone’. It 
will be clear that this exploration of the names Dictynna and 
Delphyna fits comfortably into the general framework of an 
Hellado-Asianic symbiosis which in recent years has gradually 
emerged from scholarly rescarches. West formulates it thus: 
‘...the great civilisations lay in the East, and from the first, 
Greece’s face was turned towards the Sun. Greece is part of 
Asia; Greek literature is a Near Eastern literature.? Our own 
thesis is that the invading Greeks did not need to look to the 
Sun: they found an Asianic people already in possession of their 
new homeland. That this was so is suggested by the name 
Dictynna, a Luwian formation on Cretan soil. The suffix 
-wanna/-unna will reappear when a synthesis of the linguistic 
and archaeological evidence is attempted. Of interest to pre- 
historians is Laroche’s finding that the -umna- formations belong 
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to the northern branch of Anatolian and the -unna- type to the 
southern branch. This enables us to add names like Larymna 
(Boeotian Locris, and Caria), Methymna (Lesbos, where we also 
have the mountain Lepetymnos), and Kalymna to the possible 
Anatolian elements in Greek toponymy. They carry with them 
the. implication that speakers of different Anatolian dialects 
were involved in the occupation of Greece, just as Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes took possession of Britain. 

There is one striking linguistic phenomenon linking Greck 
and Luwian that deserves mention, though its significance is 
difficult to assess. It concerns a point of phonemic structure. 
The word-final plosive consonants were lost in Greek (e.g. 
*yokakt > ydAa, p. 228), while final *-m > -n. Consequently 
the only consonants which occur in a final position are 7, s and 
n. In Luwian, too, the only word-final consonants are s, n, 1, 
along with J. Again, as in Greek, nearly all words originally 
beginning with *r- have developed a prothetic vowel (p. 223). 
There are a number of theoretical possibilities of explaining this 
striking resemblance in phonetic structure (e.g. a substratum 
common lo Greek and the Luwian parts of Anatolia). However, 
if the morphological features discussed above favour the prior 
occupation of the country by Luwians, then the said trans- 
formation of the phonemic structure of Greek may well be 
ascribed to the Luwian substratum. 


5- The Coming of the Greeks 


A preliminary note of warning is needed before approaching the 
much disputed problem of the entry of the Greeks into their 
historical home. Aegean prehistory is the concern of both 
philology and archaeology. When two different sciences are 
forced into partnership, prudence suggests that each discipline 
should in the first place operate independently with its own 
techniques on its own material. For the linguist this is all the 
more imperative in the present instance because the Cambridge 
Ancient History offers him two mutually exclusive historical 
reconstructions based on the same archaeological material. He 
will naturally choose the version more easily reconcilable with 
his own analyses and conclusions, for a satisfactory answer must 
match the linguistic and the archaeological evidence. This is no 
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more than an application of the law of the cconomy of hypo- 
theses. 

Now ‘Greek’ and ‘ Luwian’ are primarily linguistic concepts, 
and both sides agree that prior importance attaches to the pre- 
Greek elements just examined. This is stressed by the Aegean 
archaeologist J. L. Caskey, the author of one of the two accounts 
between which we have to choose:! ‘the final criterion [is] that 
of language’. 

The prior task thus falls to Anatolian linguistics. It has firmly 
established that 1, the suffixes -anda, -wanda, and -assa are 
common to both (a) Luwian and (b) Hittite and 2, they can be 
added to stems that are (a) Luwian or (b) Hittite or (c) Common 
Anatolian. Thus the Anatolian languages provide a complete 
explanation of these three suffixes. In order to ‘dock’ success- 
fully with his partner in the Anatolian field, the linguist will 
next seek to find an answer to the key questions of geographical 
distribution and date. The crucial importance of the latter is 
evident: a chronological specification of the name-giving process 
in Anatolian toponymy will provide a terminus post quem for the 
transference of these place-names to Greeee. The geographical 
specification has already been provided, and the concentration 
of the key place-names in the southern half of Asia Minor 
implies a dense pattern of settlement. This evidently rules out a 
period in which the Anatolian archaeologist deduces from his 
evidence a sparse population and nomadic conditions in the 
area in question. 

We may next turn to the chronological determination of the 
Luwian settlement of Asia Minor. For geographical reasons, as 
we have seen, they are the more obvious candidates for the 
transfer of the place-names to Greece than the Hittites, whose 
homeland lay to the north-east within the bend of the Halys 
river. It has, however, been maintained that the Luwians 
preceded the Hittites by many centuries, so that a third mil- 
lennium date could be upheld for their invasion. Laroche 
dismisses this thesis. His first point concerns the unity of the 
Anatolian group: all the languages have an unmistakable 
‘Anatolian’ stamp, and they give the impression of having 
differentiated within a linguistic continuum. There are no 
linguistic indications that there was any ‘staggering’ of the 

1 CAH, 3rd edn., it 1, iv (a), 137; see below. 
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invasions by the Anatolian-speaking peoples. On the contrary, 
in a linguistic sense, the Luwians of history are for us the most 
‘recent’ of the Anatolians: their language has evolved further 
than Hittite from proto-Anatolian. However, the question of 
‘modernity’ of a language has little relevance for relative 
chronology: it is a commonplace of linguistics that closely 
related languages exhibit different rates of change. 

It will be more profitable to address ourselves to the linguistic 
evidence! for the earliest appearance of Luwians and Hittites 
in Anatolia. Here we have the good fortune to have witnesses 
. for a period as early as the twentieth century B.c. Assyria, in | 
the course of commercial expansion, established trading 
colonies (kdrum) in Asia Minor, the local princes becoming 
vassals of the Assyrian kings. One of these was in the city of 
Kanesh (at Kiiltepe, near Kayseri), and here thousands of clay 
tablets were found, covering the period c. 1910-1780 B.c. These 
make it clear that some of the princes were either Hittites or 
Luwians, and the same is true of the natives mentioned in the 
documents. Of outstanding historical importance are texts 
containing references to the prince Pitkhana and to Anitta, the 
commander of the fortress, for they are identifiable with the 
Pitkhana and his son Anitta, mentioned on a Hittite inscrip- 
tion, the latter having made great conquests and destroyed 
Khattusha, which subsequently became the capital of the 
Hittite empire. This dynastic family changed its seat from 
Khushshar to Kanesh. The importance of Kanesh as a power 
base in early Hittite history is underlined by the fact that the 
Hittite designation for their own language is a derivative from 
the place-name Kanesh: Aanesumnili, nesumnili (also nasili, 
nisilt). As O. R. Gurney? has written: ‘A morc strict termino- 
logy would therefore use “Neshian”’ rather than Hittite as 
a name for the official language.’ 

The Old Assyrian texts thus give us a glimpse of the beginnings 
of the Hittite presence in Asia Minor before they established 
their capital at Khattusha. We also have a reasonably close 
date: Pitkhana was contemporary with the first generation of 
Assyrian merchants at Kanesh while his son Anitta and his 


1 See H. Lewy, CAH, 3rd edn., 1 2, xxiv (6). 
2 CAH, 3rd edn., 1 1, 229. Gurney embraces the view that Kiiltepe was 
destroyed by the Hittites, but Mellaart discounts this (op. cit. p. 703). 
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conquests fell within the second generation. At this early period 
Luwians were also present, presumably as traders from their 
own area of occupation. The western connections of Kanesh are 
underlined by the fact that the patron god of the city was the 
West Semitic deity, Anna. In the course of time the flag 
followed trade, and the Luwian areas were incorporated into 
the Hittite empire. 

The general geographical, chronological, and_ historical 
picture now having been established as far asis possible from the 
linguistic evidence, we may turn to the evidence afforded by 
Anatolian archaeology. Here two points of crucial importance 
may be made at once. The first is that our chief consultant, 
James Mellaart,! is aware of and fully accepts the linguistic 
evidence: ‘ Hittitologists are now agreed that both Luwians and 
Hittites were already present at Kiiltepe II [i.e. Kanesh] in the 
twentieth century B.c.’ The second is that there was a con- 
tinuous cultural development with no breaks between the early 
Bronze Age 3 period and the following Middle Bronze Age, just 
as there are none between the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. 
The whole period from ¢. 2300/2200 to 1200/1100 B.c, is a 
cultural entity, 

Yor our problem the focus must be on the concentration arca 
of the distinctive place-names, the south and south-western 
parts of Asia Minor. Here, at the end of EB 2, Mellaart has 
detected? a widespread invasion accompanied by extensive 
destruction which resulted in a virtual abandonment of settled 
occupation throughout the entire Konya plain and _ the 
southernmost part of south-west Anatolia. Recovery is 
not observed in the Konya plain until ¢. 2000 B.c., but 
the Acgean coast south of the ‘Troad remains an archaco- 
logical blank until the appearance of a Middle Bronze Age 
culture, datable to ¢. 1900 B.c. Mellaart ascribes this destructive 
invasion to Indo-Europeans and in particular to the Luwians. 
The cultural recovery in the Luwian area, e.g. in the plain of 
Konya, is consistent with the appearance of Luwian traders at 
Kanesh in the late twentieth century. Of great significance, as 
we shall see, is the evidence provided by excavation at Beyce- 
sultan, which Mellaart identifies as the capital of the Luwian 

- 1 CAH, grd edn., 1 2, xxiv(a), 703. 
2 CAH, 3rd edn., 1 2, xviii, § vi. 
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state of Arzawa. This site was totally destroyed ¢c. 1750 B.c., a 
date close to the beginning of the Old Hittite Kingdom. 

In this general account we single out ‘the virtual abandon- 
ment of settled occupation throughout the entire Konya plain’, 
for this offers a crucial phase in comparing the linguistic 
picture. We again adduce the suffix -wanna. Konya (ancient 
Iconium) is situated in the province of Lycaonia. This name 
patently gocs back to *Lukkawanna-, an cthnic adjcctive based 
on Lukka. The Lukka lands are known from Hittite texts, and 
though their exact location is disputed, they were certainly in the 
south-west part of Asia Minor, and some authorities would 
include Lycaonia. But that their territory extended to the sea is 
evident from references to piratical raids on Cyprus and sea 
trade with Ugarit.! Whatever the truth about this may be, the 
fact essential to our argument is clear: the territory in which 
Konya is situated bore a Luwian name and formed part of the 
lands where the -assa and -anda names were most concen- 
trated: (from east to west) central Cappadocia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Pisidia, and Lycia. If these firmly established linguistic 
and geographical facts are given due attention and weight, there 
is little difficulty in arriving at an historical synthesis which 
harmonizes the findings of Anatolian linguistics with those of 
Anatolian archaeology. 

An invasion of the late third millennium B.c., accompanied by 
widespread destruction, is followed by a revival which re- 
populates the area of our characteristic place-names. ‘These 
names imply, of course, dense settlement. As noted above, they 
cannot be attributed to a phase described by Mellaart as ‘a 
relapse into nomadic conditions’. In other words, these places 
were founded and named not earlier than the recovery in the 
Middle Bronze Age from the devastations of Early Bronze Age 3. 
This gives us our terminus post quem for the invasion of Greece 
by the ‘ Parnassos folk’. We may now turn to the archaeological 
history of Troy, for this will be the stepping-stone to the world 
of Middle Helladic Greece. 

The site of Troy was occupied by a series of settlements 
beginning ¢c. 3000 B.c. The period relevant to the present 
discussion is that known to archaeologists as Troy VI, when the 
most powerful of the successive citadels was built. There are 

1 See Houwink ten Cate, op. cit. 195-6. 
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many signs that this phase was due to newcomers, and it is 
significant that the horse now makes its first appearance. The 
period was a long one, 1900-1300 B.c., and some eight strata 
have been distinguished. In the earlier levels the predominant 
pottery was that known as grey Minyan. This is a type of ware 
that is also found in Middle Helladic Greece, and it was so 
named by Heinrich Schliemann because it first turned up at 
Bocotian Orchomenos, the legendary founder of which was 
Minyas. It is because of this common ccramic clement that 
Aegean archaeologists believe! that ‘both areas fi.e. the 
Troad and Middle Helladic Greece] were overrun at about 
the same time by invaders in the same folk-movement and 
probably of Hellenic stock’. It would, however, be wiser to 
view the grey Minyan pottery first in its given Anatolian 
context. - 
James Mellaart comments? that this type of pottery ‘is now - 
known to have been in use long before in neighbouring areas’, | 
which ‘suggests rather a peaceful acquisition than a foreign” 
intrusion’. With other Anatolian scholars he stresses ‘the 
persistently Anatolian character of the Troy VI culture’, and 
deprecates conclusions ‘based on an estimate of the finds which 
is limited to the site of Troy itself or, at most, the Troad’. If one 
views the phenomenon of grey Minyan in its proper context, 
then what seem to be Troy VI innovations ‘ prove to have been 
for a long time familiar features of contemporary culture’. He 
concludes ‘It is understandable, therefore, that scholars as yet 
unaware of recent discoveries in the interior of West Anatolia, 
when faced with the simultaneous appearance of grey “‘ Minyan”’ 
on the Greek Mainland and at Troy, should have wrongly 
located its common source or even suspcctcd its arrival at Troy 
from Greece. This view must certainly now be corrected.’ 
Mellaart’s general historical interpretation is that there was a 
general movement of peoples or groups in Anatolia from east to 
west which culminated with the arrival of Middle Helladic 
people bringing grey ‘Minyan’ pottery to Greece. Whatever 
the initial impulse of this great shift of population may have 
been (Mellaart moots Hittite expansionism), the implicit con- 
1 C. W. Blegen in A Companion to Homeric Studies (eds. A. J. B. Wace and 


E. H. Stubbings), 377. 
2 CAH, 3rd edn., 1 2, xxiv(a), 682. 
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clusion is that there was an Anatolian invasion of Grecce shortly 
after 2000 B.c. 

To turn now to the alternative historical reconstruction: the 
chapter in the Cambridge Ancient History which deals with the 
‘Minyan’ ware problem from a Greek point of view (written 
by the Aegean specialist J. L. Caskey)! still maintains the 
orthodox ‘ parochial’ conclusion. It demands close examination, 
all the more because even historians of the Greek language refer 
to ‘Middle Helladic Greek’. Seeing that an acceptable solution 
must harmonize the linguistic and the archacological evidence 
and that Caskey favours the Anatolian origin of the -znthos and 
-assos place-names, it is surprising that the discussion shows no 
awareness of recent advances in our knowledge of Luwian and 
in particular there is no reference to Laroche’s fundamental 
articles on the suffixes, which are the key to the problem. His 
argument is in fact purely archaeological and of notable 
simplicity. The Bronze Age cultures of Mainland Greece fall 
into three main periods, with subdivisions marked by distinc- 
tive pottery: Early, Middle and Late Helladic. Excavations at 
Lerna in the Argolid showed that a major break occurred at 
the end of HLL VL and that soon after there was an incursion of 
kindred settlers who inaugurated the very long Middle Helladic 
period, which lasted from ¢. 1900 B.c. until the onset of Late 
Helladic with the Shaft Grave period at Mycenae early in the 
sixteenth century B.c. Late Helladic is synonymous with 
‘Mycenaean’, and this period lasts until the end of LH III G, 
c. 1100 B.c. Now the first indubitable evidence for the presence 
of Greeks is the occurrence of Lincar B tablets in the ruined 
palaces of LH III B, ¢. 1200 3.c. If we work back from this 
point, there is no perceptible cultural break until we reach the 
beginning of Middle Helladic, or rather, on the Lerna evidence, 
EH III. Ergo, EH IlI/MH is Greek. 

So early an entry of the Greeks, however, is hardly reconcil- 
able with the linguistic and archaeological evidence from 
Anatolia since, as all sides agree, we must find time for an 
occupation by the ‘Parnassos folk’ originating in Asia Minor 
before the coming of the Greeks. To put this event back into 
EH III would entail an impossibly high date (well back into the 
third millennium s.c.) for the invasion of Asia Minor by the 

1 See note I, p. 17. 
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Anatolian-speaking peoples. The scttlement history of southern 
Asia Minor in the concentration area of the key place-names, as 
we have seen, also offers difficulties. 

At this point it will be pertinent to examine another archaeo- 
logical argument which seeks to show that the -inthos and -assos 
places were so named in the Early Bronze Age of Greece. 

C. W. Blegen and J. B. Haley! noted that the distribution of 
these names coincided with that of Farly Helladic sites, many of 
which were subsequently abandoned. ‘This coincidence they 
regarded as significant and their conclusion has been endorsed 
in downright terms by Caskey (doc. cet.): ‘they must belong to 
the Early Bronze Age and not any other.’ The fallacy in this 
argument has already been pointed out:2 ‘Names, like all 
linguistic evidence, are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion by word of mouth. Thus if they were bestowed in the Early 
Helladic period and survived into Hellenic times, this means 
that they must have been also on the lips of men during the 
intervening Middle Helladic generations. What significance can 
there be, therefore, in the apparent coincidence of distribution 
with Early Helladic sites? Once such sites had been abandoned, 
how would Middle Helladic men have found oceasion to refer 
to them and perpetuate their names for alter-gencrations? In 
other words, even if the names had been bestowed by the EH 
people, the only ones which could have survived would refer to 
sites which remained in occupation later. Thus we should also 
observe a no less significant correlation with Middle Helladic 
sites and, of course, with Late Helladic sites, because in their 
turn the Mycenacan people relayed these ancient place-names 
and passed them on, to be eventually recorded in the documents 
of Hellenic and cven Byzantine times. One must, therefore, 
reject the distribution argument as having any bearing on the 
attribution of the names to this people or that.’ 

To turn now to the purely archaeological argument in favour 
of so early a dating of the Greek immigration, the weak link in 
the chain of deduction connecting the Greekness of the Linear B 
tablets with an archaeological phase some seven or cight 
hundred years earlier, lies in the explicit dogma ‘no cultural 
break—no intrusion of new people’. There are, on the contrary, 


t American Journal of Archaeology, 32, 1928, 141-54. 
2 Mycenaeans and Minoans, 2nd cdn., 346. 
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numerous instances where the invaders have introduced a new 
language or a new dialect without any perceptible break in the 
material culture (see below on the ‘Dorian invasion’). But is it 
true that there is no noticeable change between Middle Helladic 
and the onset of the Late Helladic in the early sixteenth century, 
the most impressive witness to which are the Shaft Graves at 
Mycenae? Emily Vermcule writes:! ‘Speaking honestly, there is 
nothing in the Middle Helladic world to prepare us for the 
furious splendor of the Shaft Graves.’ In particular ‘there are 
no horses yet, no chariots, no swords and precious little metal...’, 
so that ‘it is hard to believe that the Shaft Graves represent 
simply a mild progress from Middle Helladic cists’. Another 
important cultural feature points to Asia Minor. In Middle 
Helladic Lerna (Lerna Va) ‘one finds new kinds of local 
pottery and tools, new imported goods, and, most notable, 
intramural burials in large numbers.’ Emily Vermeule also 
notes that this intramural burial is an unusual feature, ‘a habit 
new to Greece though old in the East’. 

To sum up, in choosing between the opposing cases presented 
in the Cambridge Ancient History by the Anatolian and the Acgean 
advocates, the latter cannot be preferred for the following 
reasons. While it accepts the Anatolian origin of the Parnassos 
place-names, it shows no awareness of the evidence firmly 
established by experts in Anatolian linguistics. Further, it does 
not attempt to take the obvious step of linking the admittedly 
Anatolian names with the findings of Anatolian archaeology. In 
particular, it neglects the settlement history of the concentration 
area of the said place-names and dissociates Troy VI from its 
Anatolian background. Finally, the basic principle of the logical 
deduction ‘no cultural break—no intrusion of new pcople’ is 
also questionable. 

On the other hand, the linguistic and the archaeological 
evidence can be reconciled by assigning the Middle Helladic 
culture to the Anatolian ‘Parnassos folk’ and crediting the 
Greeks with the ‘furious splendor’ of the Shaft Graves. But not 
even this is wholly satisfactory. A general study of the ‘Aegean’ 
loan-words in the Greek vocabulary suggests that the Greeks 
encountered an advanced and elaborate civilization, and this 
does not fit an archaeological picture of the Middle Helladic 

™ Greece in the Bronze Age, 81. 2 Caskcy, op. cit. 136. 
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world which refers to the ‘extreme poverty and sense of 
marginal existence’ (E. Vermeule, of. cit. 73). The same author 
writes (p. 75) of the Middle Helladic people ‘One feels that they 
had only recently emerged from a real Neolithic stage.’ 

The difficulty is apparent in a cultural sphere where the 
matching of philological and archaeological findings should be 
easiest. This is architecture. Vermeule writes that the ‘Min- 
yans’, while clever at pottery, were still behind their pre- 
decessors in other techniques of civilization. ‘This was especially 
true of architecture: ‘ There were no palaces yet, or even spacious 
houses, though excavators are always hopeful.’ Yet it has long 
been pointed out by linguists that the Greeks must have learnt 
the art of building in stone from the subjugated population, the 
reason being that the technical vocabulary is largely non-Indo- 
European (e.g. yeioov ‘cornice’, 8prykds ‘coping’, @dAapos 
‘chamber’, etc.). It seems hardly conceivable that the Greeks 
picked up a complete vocabulary of stone building from their 
Early Helladic predecessors late in the third millennium and, 
after they had lapsed into a quasi-Neolithic stage, preserved it 
for something like halfa millennium until the time when Middle 
Helladic ‘ends as a broadly civilized era though beginning ina 
dark age and a mystery’. ‘The plain Icesson of the architectural 
terms used by the Greeks is that their immediate predecessors 
were masters of a complex technology of stone building so that 
the archaeological terminus post quem for the adoption of the 
terms cannot be earlier than the re-emergence of elaborate 
architecture after the sad decline at the beginning of Middle 
Helladic. 

So a number of scholars have argued for an even later date 
for the advent of the Grecks, some putting it as late as LH ITI B. 
This would be quite reconcilable with a conservative assessment 
of the linguistic evidence from the Linear B tablets, to which we 
turn in the next chapter. This would mean identifying the 
‘Mycenaean’ Greeks with the ‘Palace Age’: the great palaces 
were not built until the time of the latest ‘tholoi’ (i.c. the 
‘beehive’ tombs like those of ‘Atreus’ and ‘Clytemnestra’ at 
Mycenae) in the thirteenth century. 

The uncertainties in the absolute chronology do not affect our 
overall picture of the Indo-Europeanization of Greece. Speakers 
of an Indo-European dialect, who had remained in contact with 
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the central group of dialects and in particular with Indo- 
Iranian, during the second millennium moved south into their 
historical homeland (possibly as highly mobile warrior bands) 
and wrested the country from their Anatolian linguistic cousins, 
who had left the Indo-European cradle-land at a considerably 
earlier date and had crossed into Greece and Crete after 
establishing themselves in Asia Minor. 


II 


THE EARLIEST TEXTS: THE 
LINEAR B TABLETS 


1. The Aegean Scripts 


Until 1952 the oldest written record in the Greck language was 
believed to be an alphabetic inscription written on an Attic jug 
(dated to ¢. 725 B.c.). In this year Michael Ventris deciphered 
the Linear B script and showed that the clay tablets thus 
inscribed were written in an early form of Greek. 

Linear B is one of a family of scripts in use in the Aegean 
during the second millennium, B.c. They were discovered and 
described by A. J. (later Sir Arthur) Evans in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. His studies started with an inscribed 
bead brought to him when he was Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Muscum at Oxford. Further study ofsimilar objects enabled him 
to set up (in 1893) an Acgean system of hicroglyphs distinct 
from the Egyptian and the ‘Hittite’. Indications of provenance 
led Evans to Crete, where he secured large numbers of the 
inscribed objects. It became clear that the script had a history: 
a first stage of conventionalized’ pictographs (hieroglyphs) had 
been succeeded by another where the ‘pictures’ were reduced 
to simple linear outlines with quasi-alphabetic values. Two 
stages of this linear script could be distinguished, Linear A and 
Linear B. Both the hicroglyphs and the Linear A stages are 
attested in the earliest palace at Phaistos and both forms arc 
widely diffused through Crete. Linear B, on the other hand, was 
long thought to have been confined to the site of Knossos, and 
there it appears only in the Last Palace, the construction and 
destruction date of which is of particular importance to philo- 
logists and must be discussed later. 

In 1900 Evans’s brilliant deductions about the Aegean script 
were confirmed. In that year he started excavations at Knossos 
and almost immediately began to find large deposits of tablets 
inscribed in the Linear B script. In successive campaigns their 
number increased to several thousands. Evans was convinced 


[27] 
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that some form of writing must also have been in usc in the 
Mycenaean palaces of the Greek mainland. Stirrup jars with 
inscriptions in Linear B came to light first at Orchomenos (in 
Boeotia), Mycenae and Tiryns; then in 1921 twenty-eight 
specimens were found in a store room at Thebes. Subsequent 
research, however, was to make it likely that most of these 
Mainland inscribed vessels had been imported from Crete not 
long before the destruction of the Myccnacan palaces in the 
thirteenth to the twelfth century u.c.! Evans’s intuition, how- 
ever, found decisive confirmation when C. W. Blegen in 1939 
found the first linear B tablets on a Mainland site at Pylos in 
the western Peloponnese. Their number increased in renewed 
excavations after the 1939-45 war, while Mycenac and Thebes 
also yielded their quota. 

Other branches of this Aegean script were in use in Cyprus. 
Yet other important material exhibiting this script has been 
found at Ugarit (Ras Shamra). While the signaries are difficult 
to equate (virtually every document has a unique inventory), 
the varieties have a distinct family resemblance which justifies 
a common appellation such as Cypro-Minoan. 

Another syllabic script was used in Cyprus between the 
seventh and third centurics B.c. Two varictics are known: 1, in 
central and eastern Cyprus and 2, inthesouth-west (‘ Paphian’). 
Most of the inscriptions are in the Cypriot dialect of Greek (see 
below), but others are in an unidentified language known as 
Eteo-Cypriot. While it is clear that the Cypriot syllabary is 
related to Linear B, there is no direct line of descent. The most 
plausible inference is that both derive from an ancestral script 
which was similar to Linear A, There is a number of quasi- 
identical signs with the same or a similar value, and the number 
is high enough to justify the positing of ancestral forms; it also 
encourages us to believe that it is justifiable to use the Linear B 
values, at least as a working hypothesis, for the ‘decipherment’ 
of Linear A (see below). 

The material used for making the tablets was clay, and 
they were prepared for use by pressing a lump of clay on 
a flat surface. They were inscribed with a stylus while the 
clay was still damp and later merely dried in the sun. There 


1 This has been recently confirmed by analysis of the clay and study of 
the handwriting. 
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are two distinct types of tablet. One is an elongated slip 
of clay (the palm leaf shape) with the text running from left to 
right parallel with the long sides. The other is the page type 
in the form of a rectangle with its height greater than its 
width. There is evidence that tablets of the first type were 
sometimes used for preliminary notes which were later com- 
bined in records of the page type. To the right of the text we find 
idcograms followed by numerical indications in a decimal system. 

The Linear B tablets were not meant for long keeping. Being 
merely sun-dried, they would soon have disintegrated under the 
action of moisture. Moreover, the only indications of time are 
month names and expressions such as ‘this year’, ‘last ycar’, 
and ‘next year’. However, certain texts imply that Icss ephe- 
meral texts were also kept, but on material that was more 
perishable. The archives show that the central administration 
of Pylos collected and es immense amount of detailed 
inforniation relating to the population of the dependent terri- 
tories. In particular, occasion arose to specify the parentage of 
groups of adults, such as textile specialists and rowers. Such data 
relating to the ‘marriages’ of the parents and the birth of their 
children must have been preserved for many years, in fact until 
the children had already become trained industrial workers. It 
would seem to follow that long-term records were compiled on 
less bulky and more permanent material than unfired clay 
tablets. They will have perished in the flames to which we owe 
the preservation of the ephemeral tablets. Thus these texts give 
information about the last months of the first European high 
civilization. 

The Lincar B script (sce Fig. 2) is a most inadequate instru- 
ment for rendering the phonemic system of Greck. In essence 
the script takes account of the vocalic nucleus of the syllable and 
the immediately preceding consonant if there is one. In the 
consonants the vital distinctions of voice and aspiration (e.g. K, 
Y> X) are ignored, the system being skew in that there is a 
special series only for the voiced dental plosive (da, de, dt, do, du). 
As for the vowels and diphthongs, the script ignores the distinc- 
tions of length and, in the main, the second elements of 
diphthongs:! 2, /, m, n, and 7, the only exception being w. Finally, 

1 Particularly at Knossos i-diphthongs are occasionally rendered, 
c.g. kotoina = kloind, woikode = wotkonde. 
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46 MX je 
47 "®t 
48° 2X. nwa 
9 Th? 
50 A pu 
51K du 
52 Us no 
3g ni 
54 Fl wa 
55 |¢| nu 
56 =| pas 
57 ia ja 


58 e su 
359 i ta 
60 Je ra 
61 4 ° 
62 ey pte 
63 ‘Wy 2 
64 Sy ? 
65 ih Ju 
66 W7 ta 
a7 ki 


Fig. 2. The Linear B Syllabary 
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syllabic-final s is ignored! as are all word-final consonants. These 
rules reduce Greek to a bewildering mass of homograms: ako 
can stand for &yo, dKos, dAyos, &pyds, dpyav, &oKds,* &yKos, 
etc., and only the context, if it can be established, guides our 
choice. Consonant clusters are treated as in the Cypriot 
syllabary. Gemination is ignored, but all members of non- 
homogeneous clusters receive the immediately following vowel: 
konoso = Kndésos, tekotone = tektones, atorogo = anthroq”’oi. While 
the system thus fails to match the phonemic system of Greek, it 
makes distinctions superfluous for Greek: between (a) plain, 
(b) palatalized, and (c) labialized consonants. Examples of (b) 
are: *66 ta, = tja, *76 ra, = rja, *68 ro, = 10; of (c) *71 dwe, 
*90 dwo, *48 nwa, *87 twe, *91 two, to which we may add the 
labio-velars, conventionally transcribed with g, *16 ga, *78 qe, 
*21 gi, *32 go. The phonological oppositions thus reflected 
in the syllabary are foreign to Greek, and this suggests that 
the ancestral form of the script was created for a language 
of a different type. This impression is reinforced by the 
failure to distinguish between r and / and the rendering 
of the later labyrinthos as dapugrito, if this identification is 
correct. 

The series conventionally transcribed as za, ze, zo presents a 
special problem vital for Mycenaean phonology. Some scholars 
assume an affricate value [tsa], etc., while others regard them as 
palatized plosives [kja], etc. The certainly identified words like 
topeza = torpeza‘table’ < *-pedja, mezoe = mezo(h)es ‘bigger’ < 
*megjoses, zeukest = zeugessi ‘for pairs’ < *jeuges-st show that IE 
*dj, *gj and *j- had already converged. On the other hand 
identifications like suza standing both for sukiai ‘fig trees’ and 
sukia ‘figs’, kaza = khalkia ‘bronze’ (adj.), kazoe = kakjohes 
‘inferior’, a,za = aigia ‘goat (skin)’ show that z also corresponds 
to later ki and gz. To interpret suza as [sutsa] 1s to assume changes 
unparalleled in later forms of these Greek words. These are 
I, synizesis reducing suktaz and sukia to disyllables and a, affri- 
cation of kj > ts. Moreover, there are numerous examples of 
spelling alternations ze/ke (aketirija/azetirija, keyjakarana/zet- 
jakarana, etc.) but none involving ze/se. The orthographic 
alternations thus suggest quasi-equivalent values for ze and ke, 
zo and ko, etc. Ventris originally used the transcriptions keg, 

1 With the exception of sm (dosomo = dosmos). 
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ko, etc., and there has recently been a shift of opinion back to 
the view that the z series represents palatalized plosives. 

In arriving at a value for the conventional transcription with 
zwe must make a distinction between ‘ values ’and ‘ equivalents’. 
The identified words containing these signs lie between the 
ancestral Proto-Greek (and the much earlier IE) and the 
alphabetic texts. If both these poles present plosives as ‘equi- 
valents’, then the onus of the proof is on those who argue an 
affricate ‘value’ for the intermediate Linear B. Now, all the 
alphabetic dialects show -x- in the word for ‘fig’ and all its 
derivatives (oUxov, ouxéa, ouxia, etc.). The word is presumably 
of Aegean origin and -k- also appears in Latin ficus. The same 
applies to the ‘equivalents’ of ajza, kaza, and kazoe: both poles 
show plosives. 

The improbability of [ts] has been increased by new word 
identifications. It has been shown that aketirija/azetirija stands 
for askétriai ‘(cloth) finishers’, from the verb &oxéw. A phonetic 
form [astsetrjai] could hardly be also written aketirija. The same 
difficulty attaches in a greater degree to theox-name transcribed 
a,zoro, All these names are ordinary Greek adjectives: agtworo = 
Aiwolos ‘chequered, variegated’, kerano = Kelainos ‘lack’, 
kosouto = Ksouthos ‘golden, yellow’, etc. A,zoro has hitherto 
resisted interpretation, but the name becomes less baffling if we 
return to Ventris’s original transcriptional conventions and 
follow the semantic prescription suggested by the other names: 
the word is likely to be a Greek adjective appropriate as a name 
for an ox. Then atkogro is easily recognizable as Aiskhros ‘ugly’ 
(this word-family in later Greek names includes Aiskhulos). 
Evidently this new identification involves cven greater diffi- 
culties for giving zo the phonetic value [tso]: a form [aistsros] 
lacks all phonetic plausibility. 

Thus there are strong grounds for positing the values sya, 
kje, kjo for the signs conventionally transcribed za, ze, zo. Since 
they are used not only for the products of *kjy, *khj, and *gj 
but also for the representatives of *dj and some instances of *j-, 
it is evident that these last two sounds must also have evolved 
to *g). 

There is one peculiarity about the use of the z-series which is 
of phonemic significance: there are a number of instances 
where the & is preceded by s: asketria, aiskhros, and possibly 
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zeto = skheto, though gento ‘le got’ is also possible. This suggests 
that the phoneme /k/ had a palatalized allophone when it was 
preceded by s. The exact value of the phoneme represented by 
z is a matter of guesswork. If we posit a compromise between dj 
and gj, this would point to a prepalatal plosive [J] or its voice- 
less counterpart [c]. The later developments in the different 
Greek dialects will be discussed below (pp. 59 ff.). 

The phonetic valucs of the Lincar B syllabary may be con- 
venicntly arranged in a table which brings out the oppositions 
of plain, palatalized, and labialized consonants. 


8a 43 ai(a,) 38e 28 1 610 10 u 
3 pa 72 pe 39 Pi Ir po 50 pu 
56 pag? 62 pte < *pje? 29 phu 
1 da 45 de 7di 14do 51 du 

71 dwe go dwo 
59 ta | 4 te 37 ti 5 to 69 tu 
66 tja 87 twe gi two 
77 ka 44 ke 67ki 7oko 81 ku 
17 kja 74 kje 20 kjo 
16 kwa 78 kwe 21 kwi 32 kwo 
80 ma 13 me 73mi 15 mo 23 mu 
6 na 24 ne goni 52no 55 nu 
48 nwa 
6o ra 33 rai (ra,) 27 re 53 tl 2ro 26 ru 
76 ra 68 rjo 
31 sa Q se 41 si 112s0 58su 
? sja 
57ja  S82jai(?) 46je 36 jo 65 ju 
54 wa 75 we 40 Wi 42 Wo 
25 ha 


There are two signs having a diphthongal value (C)ai: 
*43 at (only in initial position) and *33 raz. It 1s possible that 
*82 has the value jaz, but this is sub judice. *85 is also anomalous: 
it has the value au and, like az, occurs only initially. The form 
of the sign transcribed as sa is uncertain. It occurs in a damaged 
form in the place-name a-?-ta, the usual orthography of which 
is asijatia. 
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2. Personal Names 


Mycenaean grammar must be based primarily on securely 
established vocabulary words, but most of the words occurring 
in the tablets are names of persons and places, not unexpectedly 
' in documents which are largely concerned with the registering 
and control of the population. However, the personal names are 
not only of interest linguistically, since they often preserve 
fossilized phenomena, but, as will be shown below, they carry 
implications for the history of the Homeric Epic. By way of 
preliminary some remarks on their morphology must be made. 

The abundance of securely-identified personal names in the 
Linear B tablets shows that Mycenaean had already evolved the 
categories familiar in later times. We may first cite an example 
of the stately combination of full name and patronymic 
adjective: Alektruén, Etewoklewehios (spelt arekuturuwo etewokere- 
weijo ‘Alektry6n son of Eteoklés’. The father’s name is a word 
with two components, a type familiar also from other IE peoples. 
Of particular interest are the names in which one of the com- 
ponents is a verbal stem. Where it is the first component there 
are three main types: (a) Lkhe-damos ‘holding the pcople’, 
(b) Orti-ndwos ‘urging on the ships’ and (c) Philo-wergos' 
‘loving work’, In (b) the -# also occurs in the assibilated form 
-st; manasiweko = Mndsi-wergos ‘mindful of work’. 

Such full names may be shortened (e.g. Télemos for Téle- 
makhos, Ekhelos for Ekhelawos, Patroklos for Patro-klés (*-klewés), 
and certain characterizing suffixes may be attached, particularly 
~eus: e.g. Menestheus for Mene-sthenés. ‘This is a fact which will be of 
importance in the analysis of Akhilleus. The same suffix can also 
be added to a full name: e.g. tatigoweu, which is interpreted as 
Stati-g’oeus ‘he who steads the oxen’. 

It was natural that scholars should have looked for the names 
of the Pylian dynasty, and in particular for WNestér, in the 
Linear B tablets recovered by Blegen from Pylos. The search led 
to results which revealed what may be called the Jeitmotiv 
principle operative in the dynastic names of the Heroic Age. 
Nestor is an example of a familiar type, an agent noun in -tér 
attached to a verbal root, in this case nes- ‘bring back safely’, 
‘save’. Others of the same type are Mentor, Kastor, Hektor, etc. 

1 With compositional vowel] -o-. 
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Now the parallels of Mentér: Menelawos, Hektor: Ekhelawos, 
Aktor: Ageldwos open up the possibility of a name *Nese-lawos, 
in which the intervocalic -s- would become -h-: the form 
Nehelawos in fact accounts for the name neerawo, which occursin a 
list of notables in a Pylian tablet. It also includes akireu (dat. 
akirewe) = Akhilleus, on which, see below. The element nes- also 
occurs in the type -éz-, i.e. with component Westi- in the name 
netyjano, dat. netijanore = Nestianér. We may compare Kas-tor: 
Kasti-anetra. The root kas- ‘excel’? would also undergo the 
aspiration of -s- intervocalically, and this insight suggested an 
answer to the puzzle presented by the name Nausikad, the 
Phaeacian girl whose brother was called Kluto-néos, a name 
combining the themes ‘renowned’ and ‘ship’. The girl’s name 
is simply the feminine form of Nausi-kahos ‘excelling in ships’. 
We may now turn to Nestor’s father Néleus, again a long- 
standing puzzle, not only linguistically but also in Greek 
proto-history: why do so many of the earlier generation of heroes 
have non-Greek and even non-Indo-European names? One of 
these was allegedly Péleus, the father of Akhilleus, but here the 
solution is not far to seek: it is a shortencd form, characterized 
by the sullix -eus, of a name which has as its first component the 
adverb qéle- ‘from afar’ that is also found in ‘élemakhos 
‘fighting from afar’, but with the Acolic treatment of the labio- 
velar consonant q’é- > pé- (see p. 60). A later form Téleus, 
with the Attic-Ionic phonological development, is also attested. 
This opens up a similar solution for Néleus: it is explicable as the 
shortened form of Nehe-lawos ‘saving the folk’. This full form 
would regularly develop in Attic-Ionic to Weileos, and this is the 
name given to the son of Kodros, who in the tradition was the 
Pylian saviour of Athens from the onslaught of the Dorians. 
In Néleus/Nestor, both based on the verbal root nes-, we have 
an example of the /evémoti principle: the habit of giving the son 
a component of his father’s name. This is particularly frequentin 
Cyprus, an island which preserved so much of Mycenacan 
tradition: thus Ondsilos (short for Ondst-ldwos ‘he who helps the 
people’) is the son of Ondsi-kupros. We have a striking example 
of the same principle in the names of the Atreidai, the descen- 
dants of Atreus. The name of his younger son is transparent: 
Mene-ldwos ‘he who makes the folk stand fast’, with men- in the 
sense ‘abide’, ‘cause to abide’. This occurs more obscurely also 
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in the name of his brother Aga-memnén, which has been analysed 
as Aga-men-mén with a metathesis; but it is also possible that the 
characterizing suffix -on has been added to memn-, a reduplicated 
form of the root men-. With both analyses the meaning remains 
the same: ‘he who stands fast exceedingly’. The leitmotiv is 
detectable semantically in the father’s name, but there it is 
given different linguistic expression, Aédreus is clearly a shortened 
form of a name whose first element was a-éres- ‘not running 
away’, for the root éres- has the meaning of ‘panic-stricken 
flight’. In Sparta tresds was the term for a deserter. 

There is no name in the tablets which bears any resemblance 
to Odysseus, but morphological analysis opens up a possible 
explanation. We may note first that the name of his father 
Laertds is transparent and is of interest because it preserves an 
obsolete verbal root er- ‘urge on’ which is preserved by 
Hesychius, the Alexandrian lexicographer of the fifth century 
A.D. Ldw-er-tds means ‘he who urges on the folk’. A name made 
of the same two components actually occurs in the Pylos tablets, 
but it is of a different morphological type. The verbal compo- 
nent comes first and it is of type (b) erti-ldwos written etirawo. 
Another observation is necessary before venturing on a sug- 
gestion for Odysseus. In some of the -eus names the suffix is 
added directly to a verbal stem: e.g. epekeu, equivalent to 
Epeigeus (the name of a Myrmidon in the Iliad), which is made 
directly from the present stem epeigd, meaning ‘drive on’, 
‘press hard in pursuit’. If we set up a morphological schema 
verbal prefix (epi) +present stem -+-eus, this will provide the 
framework for a possible analysis of Odysseus. In the first place 
there is evidence for a prefix o- ‘on to’, ‘in to’ as in 0-triind 
‘urge on’, ‘cheer on’ (which may occur in the short form 
Otreus), o-kell6 ‘run a ship aground’. In view of the pre- 
dominance of martial themes in the name-giving, natural in a 
heroic context, we should seek in this semantic sphere for a 
present stem which also consorts well with the directional 
significance of the prefix 0-. The root deuk- ‘lead’ is an obvious 
possibility. There is some evidence for an ancient present stem 
dukj-, with zero-grade and suffix -j- (see p. 264): *odukjeus 
would regularly develop to Odysseus, but as has been argued 
above, at the time of the tablets the cluster -kj- was still retained 
and was written with the z-series. If the name should ever turn 
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up in a Lincar B tablet, the expected spelling would be oduzeu. 

Finally, because of its implications for the Homeric epic, we 
may turn to the name of its central hero Akhilleus. First a 
morphological observation. Neuter s-stems, when used as first 
components, appear in what is known as the ‘Caland-form’, 
with a stem vowel -2: examples are Kallilawos (kallos), Oidipodas 
(otdos), Kudtaneira (kidos), Thersilokhos (thersos), etc. Such names 
have short forms, c.g. Penthilos, ctc. In such short forms, expres- 
sive doubling of the consonant is often observed, c.g. Kurillos, 
the components of which are the neuter s-stem kiuros ‘supreme 
power’, ‘authority’ and /dwos ‘the folk’. Finally, the -eus suffix 
may be attached to such short forms. Given this morphological 
schema, the name Akhilleus readily resolves into the component 
parts akhos ‘pain’, ‘distress’ and) /dwos ‘the folk’. 

The word /awos must now be given new precision. In the epic 
it refers to the body of warriors, the army. It might be objected 
that no one would think of giving his son a name meaning ‘one 
who causes distress to the army’. There is, of course, a parallel 
in the transparent Penthilos with the components penthos ‘grief? 
and ldwos, cf. the short form Pentheus. However, the point has 
been taken up in a recent study by Gregory Nagy. He writes! 
that the proposed morphological analysis, plausible as it is, ‘ will 
not carry conviction unless we can show that the meaning of 
*’Ayi-Aafos is intrinsic to the function of Achilles in myth and 
epic.’ His study brings out that the central theme of the Iliad 
is the pain and distress (algea, pémata, stonakhat, etc.) caused to 
the /awos by the wrath of Achilles. The word akhos itself also 
occurs in a number of passages such as the verse describing the 
plight of the Achacans during the Battle of the Ships: toiov 
yap axos BeBinxev “Ayaious ‘for such an d&yxos has beset the 
Achaeans’ (16. 22). Thus, from the fact that the central hero 
of the Iliad is given a name appropriate to his role, we have an 
easy counter to the objection that in real life no son would be 
given so inauspicious a name by his father. Certainly there is no 
dynastic lettmotiv principle at work here. As was shown above, 
his father’s name Péleus was no more than a shortened form of 
Qvélemakhos. Akhilleus is thus evidently a ‘speaking name’ 
invented for the purpose of the story and inseparable from it. 


t*The Name of Achilles: Etymology and Epic’, in Studies Palmer, 
209-37. 
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If this conclusion is valid, then the occurrence of the name 
akireu in the list of Pylian notables referred to above has an 
implication of interest to students of the Homeric Iliad. If such 
a name was already in ordinary use in aristocratic circles at the 
end of the thirteenth century B.c., this is because its intrinsically 
inauspicious meaning had been masked by its use as an heroic 
name. The conclusion may seem bold and we give it an inter- 
rogative form: is this an indication that the central theme of the 
Wrath of Achilles was already current at the time of the Pylos 
tablets? The chronological perspective will be given greater 
depth for those who believe in an early fourteenth century date 
for the Knossos Tablets: akireu occurs on a text from the Room 
of the Chariot Tablets. But here the archacological context for 
a low dating is particularly clear. 


3. Mycenaean Grammar 


The sketch of Mycenaean Grammar which follows is a distil- 
lation from the words securely identified by rigorous textual 
philology. Morphology depends also on the establishment of 
syntactical function. As has been said, most of the material con- 
sists of personal and place-names. The example (p. 32) of agzoro 
= Aiskhros illustrates the hazards and difficulties that the philo- 
logist and grammarian faces in extracting ‘grammar’ from the 
Linear B tablets. Still more unreliable than personal names, it 
need hardly be said, are proposed identifications of place- 
names. ‘The place-name matoropuro (once written matopuro) may 
serve as an illustration, since it figures repeatedly in arguments 
bearing on the representation of syllabic *7 in Mycenacan. It 
has been etymologized as mdlropulos or mdtorpulos and given the 
meaning ‘mother city of Pylos’. However, sober textual 
philology shows that this place is a sheep station, for which the 
tablet records one missing sheep. Moreover, the later untpd- 
ToAls is no true parallel: we should require exemplifications 
like T MntpoKdpivGos, ‘mother city of Corinth’. In addition, such 
a designation could not have been coined until after the 
founding of the ‘daughter city’ Pylos. Finally, the proposal 
would also carry historical implications. We should have to 
assume that ‘ Mother Pylos’, having received this honorific title, 
subsequently dwindled to an insignificant sheep station, figuring 
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in the Palace records only to the extent of one missing sheep and 
an unknown quantity of linen. 

Place-names even more than personal names are thus suspect 
in that they elude the control and discipline imposed by the 
prior necessity to establish meaning by textual and contextual 
analysis. We are on surest ground with complete sentences, but 
these are a great rarity. A few may be quoted. 

One set of texts, which is of unique historical importance since 
it records dispositions of men in defence of the territory of Pylos 
in the last months of its existence, is introduced by the preamble: 


ouruto opta,ra epikowo = hd(s) wruntot opthala epikowoi ‘ How (thus) 
the watchers are guarding the coastal areas.’ 


Another preamble refers to an inspection by the prominent 
functionary Alxoitas: 


owide akosota torogejomeno aroura a,risa = hd(s) wide Alxoitas 
strog”hejomenos (or trog”ejomenos) arouran Halisa- ‘What (thus) A. 
saw on an inspection tour of the ploughland of H.’ (the last 
word, taken here as a place-name, is not surely diagnosed or 
identified), 


The set of tablets forming a ‘book’ that records land-holding 
arrangements on the temple estate of the goddess Potnia 
contains an entry that throws light on the status of the damos, 
for it appears as a collective contesting the status of certain 
holdings. 


erita wyereja eke euketoge etonijo ekee teo damodemi pasi kotonao keke- 
menao onato ekee = erita hijerera ekhei eukhetoiq’e etonton (?) ekhehen 
theon damos de min phast ktoindon keketmendon onaton ekhehen ‘¥.. the 
priestess holds and makes solemn declaration that the goddess 
has an efonton (a type of land holding), but the ddmos says that 
she has a lease (?) of shareland plots.’ 

The sense of emergency that pervades the whole Pylian 
archive is reflected in the preamble to a text recording levies of 
_ bronze from the sixteen main districts of the Pylian kingdom. 


jodososi koretere dumatege...kako nawijo patajoige ekesige a,kasama = 
ho(s) désonst koretéres dumatesqve...khalkon ndwion paltarorhiqve 
enkhes(s)ig’e atksmans, ‘how (thus) the k. and d. (types of office 
holder) are to give temple bronze as points for arrows (or 
javelins) and spcars.’ 
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PHONOLOGY 
VOWELS 


Because of the inexact script little can be said about the vowel/ 
diphthong system, but in view of far-reaching retention of the 
IE system in alphabetic Greek, the same is likely to have been 
a fortiori true of Mycenacan. *4 is, of course, retained as in all 
non-Attic-Ionic dialects: damo = ddmos, mate = mdlér. 

There are a number of examples of the interchange e¢/2: 
atemito/atimite = Artemitos/Artimitei. The phenomenon appears 
to be restricted to non-Greek words, which may originally have 
had a vowel midway between the two. Dipa = dipas ‘ajar’ (cf. 
Sétras) is particularly instructive since the Hieroglyphic Hittite 
‘rebus’ ideogram for tipas/tepas ‘heaven’ appears to be a bowl 
or cup. So dipas/depas may well be a Luwian loan-word in 
Mycenaean (see above). The example of 7/u in moriwodo rests on 
the false attribution of the meaning ‘lead (metal)’ to this word 
and its equation with molubdos. Nor is there an interchange of 
o/u: apu is a different word from apo (see below). 

Mycenacan was largely tolerant of hiatus: there are no certain 
examples of vowel contraction. 


CONSONANTS 


That the voiced aspirates had already become voiceless is shown. 
by the use of the t-series to represent both t and 0 (tukate = thu- 
gater, tekotone = tektones, teo = theos) as against the d-series for 5. 
The existence of a series of syllabograms, conventionally tran- 
scribed qa, ge, gi, go, distinct from the labials and dentals in 
words containing IE labio-velars (e.g. -ge = the enclitic -q”e 
‘and’) is proof that these were still phonemically distinct. The 
same signs are used for the reflections of *kw, e.g. igo = hikwos. 
What the actual pronunciation was is a matter of surmise 
unless the word zkuwoipi is an alternative spelling of zgoipi (see 
below). The general opinion is that the phonemes were still 
phonetically labio-velars. There are a few examples of a develop- 
ment to a labial (e.g. zpopogot = hippophorg”orhi ‘ostlers’ (dative 
plural), and the names pereqota/qereqota and opeqa/ogeqa). 
Unfortunately among these the only vocabulary word whose 
etymological identification is secure is ipo- (hippo-) for igo- 
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(*htkwos), and this involves not a labio-velar but the cluster kw. 
In any case, it is open to two explanations: 1, regressive dissimi- 
lation kw—g” > pp—g” or 2, regressive assimilation kw—ph > 
pbp—ph. The other two examples are personal names; but if 
opeqa can be etymologized as ophég’a(s) (cf. épnBos < *epi+ 
jég’a), then ogega will be the! product of assimilation; and the 
same explanation could hold good of geregota/peregota if the first 
clement is phere- and not q'éle-. Non liquet! 

The dissimilatory loss of the labialization in the environment 
of u (p. 232), common to all Greek dialects, is illustrated in 
goukoro = g”oukolos ‘cowherd’ < *g”ouq”olos, and kunaja = 
gunaia. Words like gougota, sugota, ouge, etc., are either combi- 
nations post-dating this sound change or have the labiovelar 
analogically retained or restored. 

Important for classificatory reasons is the assibilation of t(h)i 
> si: past < *bhati, rawakestjo = lawagesios, cf. lawagetds, epi- 
Korustjo = epikorustos, cf. koruto = koruthos, ekost = ekhonsi < ekhonti, 
koristjo = korinsios, cf. korito = korinthos, zakusijo cf. Zakunthos. 
The last two illustrate the assibilation of the pre-Greek suffix 
-vOos (sce above, and cf. Attic TpoBadfoios < TlpoBdAtvGos). 
Among the proper names there are a few instances of hesitancy 
between #2 and st, which may be duc to the competition between 
a conservative and a more recent phonetic spelling: tutzjeu/ 
lusijeu, tinwasija/tinwatiyjao. We may compare Ortilochos (Il. 5. 
546), the grandfather of Orstlochos (Il. 5.542). The implication 
that the change é > si was comparatively recent is supported 
by names like otinawo = Ortindwos, etirawo = Ertilawos (cf. 
Laertés), tatiqgoweu = Statig’oweus. Unassibilated ethnics like 
ratyo = Ldtios arc due to analogical retention or restoration like 
Koplv@ios, etc. 

Mycenaean, of course, exhibits the pan-Greek aspiration of 
initial antevocalic and intervocalic *s. That the aspirate was 
retained intervocalically is clear from the use of a, in plurals of 
neuter s-stems: pawea,= pharweha ‘woollen cloths’, kerea, = 
skeleha ‘legs’, mezoag= megjoha ‘greater’, tetukowoa, = tetu- 
kKhwoha ‘finished’. The far greater frequency of the spelling -a 
at Knossos may reflect the loss of the aspirate in this position 
(see below on getea, geteo as against getea,/getejo). The cluster sm 
survives in a,kasama = atksmans ‘tips’; in alphabetic Greek the s 
has been aspirated: olyuy. The treatment of certain other 
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consonant clusters deserves notice. Assimilation is apparent in 
popi = pop-phi < *pod-phi, ekamapi = ekhmap-phi < *ekhmat-phi, 
korupi = korup-phi < *koruth-phi, rewopi = lewom-phi < *lewont- 
phi. On the other hand, erapemena is usually interpreted er- 
raphmena ‘sewn’ and araromotemena as ararmotmend ‘fitted out’, 
both without assimilation, but these spellings may be due to the 
tendency of scribes to preserve a constant form of the stem in 
declension and conjugation. 


SONANTS 


IE *j. Mycenaean exhibits the double treatment of initial *)- 
discussed on p. 224, but the problem is complicated by un- 
certainty over the sign values. Where later Greek has an aspirate, 
the conventional transcription presents the alternatives o/jo 
(jodososi, odoke, ote = &te < *jo-).1 It may be that the syllabo- 
grams transcribed as j in fact were neutral as to voice and 
encompassed the values [¢/j] and so were available as occasional 
rendcrings of the aspirate, which may have had the value [x] 
closer to [¢] than [h]. ‘This would explain the alternation 
jaketere/apketere, but the identification of the two words is 
dubious. Intervocalically, however, there is supporting evidence 
1, that -j- may stand for the aspirate and 2, that -a,- may be 
used instead of the glide -j-. For 1, we have the adjective 
describing perfumed oil with the meaning ‘garment-anointing’ 
wearepe (so twice) = wehaleiphes < *wes-aleiphes (with neuter 
s-stem *aleiphos/-es-); but this is also written wejarepe (four 
times), though the -j- cannot be a glide (the first clement being 
*wes-), cf. also wea,not = wehanoihi ‘for garments’ (dat. plur.). 
For 2, we may quote the forms of the word for ‘coriander’: 
korijadana twice in MY, korijadono (constantly in KN), korta,dana 
(once each in PY and MY). The distribution of the forms of the 
transaction term meaning something like ‘to be exacted’ (see 
below), is interesting: PY has getea, and getejo, whereas KN has 
qetea/qeteo. We shall argue that these gerundival forms are based 
on verbal nouns in *-#-/-dei-, the invervocalic -j- first developing 
to an aspirate which was subsequently lost. The alternative 


1 The alternation o-/jo- might reflect the distinction between the demon- 
strative pronoun *so- and relative *jo-. 
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spellings are most easily interpreted as reflections of this 
aspirate, which was preserved at PY (a, = ha and jo = ho), but 
already lost in KN. It should be added that the -j- spellings are 
no more evidence for the survival of intervocalic *7 than a, is 
for the presence of -A- in the word for ‘coriander’. 

The other treatment of initial *j- is evidenced by zeukesi = 
Ejeugesst < *jeug-, zesomeno = gjessomendi < *jes- ‘boil’. The 
phonetic valuc of z- [gj] has just been discussed. For the similar 
development of *dj, *gj cf. above on lopeza = torpeza ‘table’ < 
*ty-hedja, mezoe = mezohes < *meg-jos-es. 

There is one piece of evidence which suggests that the change 
Jj to gj was comparatively recent. Two Pylian texts list compo- 
nents of buildings such as pirijao taranuwe = phlidon thranues 
‘cross-beams of door jambs’. Among these components are 
epi*65ko (singular) and pe*65ka (plural). The common element 
is evidently *65ko/ka, a neuter o-stem. This is compounded with 
the preposition ef2 in the first example, which suggests that pe- 
also stands for a preposition and so points to a form per*65ka. 
Now there is a strong probability that *65 has the value ju. The 
test of any value is the yield of vocabulary words plausible in the 
given context, and here we are fortunate in having a later 
equivalent which fits: émlguyos, uscd of tiles, cf. émiguyiov 
‘cross-beam’, a word also glossed by Hesychius as ‘part of a 
ship’. No such technical sense is attested for the later trepigvu6, 
but the component in question will also have been a ‘joining’ 
piece. If these identifications are correct, then two points of 
phonological interest emerge: 1, *j is preserved under the 
influence of the preceding vowel of éi and rept; 2, pertjugo- > 
perrugo- (with palatalized geminate). This anticipates a pheno- 
menon observable in the later Acolic dialects: e.g. ‘Thess. 
Kuppos < Kuplos, Lesb. treppoyos < TrEepioyos, etc. 

*kj- in alphabetic Greek was represented differently evenin the 
closely-related Attic-Ionic (e.g. tijtes/ofjtes), and this is evi- 
dence that these changes are later than A-I. The Mycenaean 
zawete, in our view, represents a stage virtually identical with 
the ancestral *kjd-wetes ‘this year’ (sce p. 225). 

*ti > s(s): toso = tos(s)os < *totjos, pasa = pansa < *pant-ja, 
operosa = ophelonsa < *-ontja. 

*pj in alphabetic Greek > pt. That this change was recent in 
Mycenaean Greek has been argued from analysis of the sylla- 
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bary: there is a sign pie which fits into the system better if we 
assume an ancestral *f7, one of the palatalized consonants. 

*w was retained in all positions: waitu = wastu ‘town’, wirinio 
= wrinijos ‘of leather’; kakewe = khalkéwes ‘ bronze-smiths’, kara- 
wiporo = kldwiphoros ‘key-bearer’, widwoio = Widwohios (a 
man’s name), kesenuwija = xenwia ‘for guests’, dowejo = dor- 
wetos ‘wooden’, kowo = korwos ‘boy’, ‘youth’. 

The cluster wj is rendered in two ways: mewijo/meujo = mei- 
wijo(s) or (-n) ‘smaller’, diwija/diuja = Diwja, a goddess. 

The sonant nasals and liquids have all been vocalized in 
Mycenaean. In initial position *» > a- before a consonant and 
> an- before a vowel: akitito = aktitos ‘uncleared, unculti- 
vated’, anamota = anarmota ‘without wheels (undercarriage)’, 
a,tero = hateron < *smiero-; in other positions the vowel may be o 
under the influence of a labial consonant: enewo- < *en(n)ewn 
‘nine’, pemo = spermo ‘seed’ < *spermn (but pema also occurs), 
anowoto = anowotos ‘without handles’ < *n-ousnio-. 

The evidence for the sonant liquid 7 is confused and disputed. 

The most certain vocabulary words are: opawota ‘attach- 
ments’ <*-awyta, qeloropopi = *q"etropopphi ‘quadrupeds’ < q"e- 
t(w)f-, lopeza = lorpeza ‘table’ < *ly-pedja (but the identity of 
the first element is doubtful), woze = worgjet ‘he works’ < 
*wygj-. At Mycenae we appear to have examples of ro/ar: 
woronga (contrasting with ouka = owika ‘sheep’s (wool)’) is 
interpretable as wroneia ‘lamb’s (wool)’ < *wyn-. It is also 
possible that a form worn < *wyn- ‘lamb’ is the basis of the 
Pylian term wonewe ‘young sheep’, for it denotes a class of sheep 
contrasting with parajo = palatoi ‘old’. Another Ablaut form of 
the samc root occurs in werencja = wréneia, an adjcctive 
describing leather; wrén- (cf. Hom. troAv(F)pnvos) will have 
been a sheep of a different age class from a lamb. 

On the other hand, tukatast (also MY) may be thugatarsi (dat. 
plur.) ‘daughters’ < *-és1. We should then have to regard the 
first example as duc to the influence of preceding w. That 
wodowe = wordowen ‘rose (perfumed)’ is clear, but wordon/ 
(w)rodon fits into the pattern 8d6pvos/@pdvos so that it need not 
be < *wrdo-, a hypothesis which in any case requires the 
assumption that 6d5ov in all dialects is a Mycenaean survival. 
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MorPHOLOGY 
NOUNS 


Owing to the defects of the script the few distinct case-endings 
must be interpreted in the light of comparative evidence. 

A preliminary word must be said about the case-ending (or 
perhaps ‘postposition’) -phi. Words that require interpretation 
as instrumentals are frequently distinguished by this ending and 
they are in parallel with singular forms, e.g. ekamate/ekamapi 
‘support(s)’, ponike/ponikipi ‘palm tree(s)’, adirijate/adirijapi 
“statue(s)’. The suffix appears in the instrumental plural of all 
noun classes except the o-declension, the solitary exception 
being at Knossos, erepatejopi omopi ‘with ivory omo-’. This corres- 
ponds to what is presumably the ancestral distribution: in 
Sanskrit -ais appears in the o-nouns and -dbhis elsewhere. The 
opposition appears clearly in the phrase erepatejo adirtjapi 
rewopige = elephanteiois andrian(t) phi lewon(t)phi ge ‘inlaid with 
ivory figures of men and lions’. The -phz is added directly to the 
stem and there is assimilation of the stem consonants except the 
dorsals: pop = poppht < *pod-phi, but ponikipt = phoinikphi 
‘with palms’. 

In the dual there is the disputed cxample (epi) thuworpi (sec 
above), where ‘(in honour of) the Two Horscs’ makes excellent 
sense in its context. The form, thus diagnosed, may be inter- 
preted as hikwoitn-phi, with strengthening ‘postposition’ -phi 
added to the case-ending. 

Another postposition is the ‘allative’ -de added to accusatives 
of direction: postdaijode = Postdahion-de, dikatade = Diktdan-de, 
woikode = wotkon-de. Particularly striking is the pronominal 
form ude ‘hither’ (cf. Cret. otrut, ut, tui, Acolian &AAul, ctc.). 
The origin will be sought in Proto-Greek forms of the interro- 
gative *g“d (cf. Skt. kdcid ‘everywhere’, Avest. ki ‘where’). We 
may perhaps adduce *&AAvu-5e which lies behind Hom. GAAvais. 
But the interpretation of the Lincar B word is dubious: ude 
could be a man’s name. 

In the o-stems -os -on -010 -01 are assumed, but only the genitive 
is distinct. Locatives in -e2 are woke = wotket and didakare = 
didaskalet (?). In the plural -o2 -ons -on are presumed (all written 
-o0). The dative is -o-i e.g. teot, and this is plausibly interpreted 
theotht < *theotsi. The instrumental plural -o presumably con- 
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ceals -015: opogo = opdg”ois ‘with blinkers’. On the -pAi suffix in 
erepatejopi and ikuwoipht see above. 

The feminine d-stems have the dual in -0, which is usually 
taken to stand for -0, but could be -o2 (kotono = ktoind, igijo = 
hikwi6, topezo = torpegjo). A dative dual has been proposed for 
wanasot = wanassoiin ‘to the two Queens’. The genitive plural 
ends in -ao = -don, and the dative plural ends in -at = -athi or 
-dht (c.g. aketirijat). That the nominative plural ended in -ai is 
certain because of the usc of rag = rai in kuterag, ctc. 

The masculine d-stems have the regular Greek declension 
with genitive singular in -do (akosotao = Alxoitdo). We cannot 
determine whether the nominative singular ended in -s. Note- 
worthy is the dual nominative egetae, apparently a borrowing 
from the consonantal stems. 

The consonantal stems appear to have the normal Greek 
inflexion, as far as the orthographic system allows us to sce, 
except for the dative singular in -e = -ez (atimite = Artimitet, 
diwe = Diwei, cf. ArfelpiAos, pomene = poimenei), which pre- 
dominates over -2. In the texts from Mycenae -2 is usual, but 
there arc also sporadic cxamples from Pylos (posedaont = 
Poseidéoni). Neuter s-stems in all Lincar B archives show a 
preference for -2: wetez = weteht. In the dual we have nom./ 
accus. in -e (dipae = dipahe, mezoe = megjohe, qisipee = q’siphehe 
“two rapiers’). 

The plural shows the usual Greek endings -e = -es, -a = -as 
(pakyanade = pakyanasde, cf. nom. pakijane = pakianes), -o =6n, 
-st = -si. In the dative plural of r-stems the expected reflection 
of zero grade *r appears in tukatast (= thugatarst, but the last 
two signs are dubious) ; but elsewhere they appear to have full 
grade: pirietest = prielérst ‘sawyers’. But this is perhaps illusory, 
and the form may be due to the scribal tendency to keep the 
stem form constant: a good example is wanakate, wanakatero = 
wanaktet, wanakteros. The written stem form is simply that of 
wanax, which is written according to the rules wanaka, just as 
wonogo = Woinog’s. The ‘regular’ spelling wanakete = wanaktet 
occurs once. In the neuter s-stems the forms pawest, etc. are 
doubtless to be interpreted pharwessi, etc. 

_ For the z-stems we have only the form potipi = portiphi, on 
which see below. For the u-stems we have the plural taranuwe = 
thranues. The stem alternation -u/-ewis perhaps exemplified in the 
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word for ‘son’: aju =(hius, dat. ijewet = hiewet. On the relations 
of these forms to vius/vids, see p. 276. The frequent eu-stems 
show the normal declension with -éw- in the oblique cases and 
-eust in the dative plural: kakeu = khalkeus, kakewe = khalkéwes, 
kakeust = khalkeust. For the diphthong-stem Djeu- we have 
genitive singular diwo = Diwos, dative singular diwe = Diwei. 
The word gus occurs in the compounds qoukoro = g”oukoloi, 
etc. The form qoo appears to be accusative singular = g”6n (the 
plural *g”ouns > g"”owos would presumably be written gowo), 
the second vowel being a scribal device for avoiding a mono- 
syllabic writing. 

The word for ‘head’ has a remarkable heteroclitic declension 
(see p. 278). The simple word occurs in the instrumental plural 
Karaapi (decorated with lions) ‘heads’, which may stand for 
Karaa(t)pht or kraa(t)phi. The use of a and not a, precludes the 
derivation from *kysn-phi, which underlies Skt. sirsabhis. We 
have further the compounds quokara ‘having a bull’s head’, 
seremokaraore and onokara(ore) (both instrumental singular). Later 
Greek also has 7 extensions of the word for ‘head’ (p. 279), 
particularly in compounds: -krdér/-kraor- is thus posited for the 
Mycenacan forms. ‘The instrum. plur. in seremokaraapi is 
indistinguishable {rom that of simple noun. The nominative 
goukara presumably contains kard (not < *karasa, since karaha 
would be written karaa,), or the zero grade kra: g”oukards or 
g”oukras. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


The sole attested type is the inherited suffix -jos-, -tero- being 
confined to its original use of ‘dual-oppositive’, c.g. wanakatero 
‘belonging to the Wanax’, zawetera ‘this year’. In the nom. 
sing. the spelling rules do not allow us to decide whether the 
ending was -j6s or -jon, but the former is more remote from the 
unanimous testimony of alphabetic Greek, so the interpretation 
-jon should perhaps be preferred. Examples are masc.—fem. nom. 
sing. mezo = megjo(s)(n) ‘bigger’, mewijo/meujo = metwyjo(s)(n) 
‘smaller’, dual mezoe, mewijoe with ending -e, plur. mezoe, 
mewijoe, kazoe (= kakiohes ‘of inferior quality’), all with -es. In 
the neuter we have nominative singular mewijo = metujo(s)(n), 
dual aroge = arjohe ‘of superior quality’, mezoe, plural mewzjoa,, 
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meujod,, all with -joha, but aroga (six times at Knossos!) with no 
indication of -h-. 


PRONOUNS 


An anaphoric enclitic form corresponding to Homeric pw 
occurs in demodemi past = damosdemin phasi ‘but the damos says 
that she...’ and akitito ekedemi a,kumijo ‘uncultivated, but Ag. 
holds it (a plot of land)’. Pei is evidently third person plural 
instrumental-comitative in the phrase meta pei ‘with them.. 
The rigorous application of the spelling rules requires inter- 
pretation as sphehi rather than connection with Arcadian o@eis 
(see further pp. 288 f. for the stem sphe-). The form autojo, obvious- 
ly genitive singular, occurs in a tablet of uncertain reading, while 
auio- occurs as the first element in proper names, e.g. auto- 
teqajo = Autothég’aios. Of the demonstrative forms the only 
certain example is toi ereutera = toihi ‘(so much is) remitted to 
them’. On the alleged locative forms toe, tome see below. A 
reduplicated form toto (for the dubious occurrence in an early 
Attic inscription, sce p. 286) occurs in the phrase olozwelo ‘this 
year’, 

The only instances of the relative pronouns are the proclitic 
o-/jo- in the introductory formulae jodososi (see above). The 
conjunction ofe occurs and we may also have oge with possible 
future reference in the phrase oge erase ‘when he drives’ (see 
below). A form jogi = jo(d)q’i(d) (?) occurs in a phrase jogi 
wotomo pere = jo(d)q’i(d) W. phere (?), ‘what W. is bringing’. 

The pronominal adjectives toso-/tosode are presumably to be 
transcribed tossos/tossosde. At Mycenae tosone may be a demon- 
strative with the same appended particle as ‘Vhessalian éve, but 
the diagnosis is uncertain. 


NUMERALS 


The dative eme = heme: shows that the word for ‘one’ hems < 
*sems still retained the -m- in the oblique cases (on the origin of 
-n- in the neuter év < *ép, see p. 289). Two forms for ‘two’ are 
attested: dwo and the locative/instrumental duwoupi. The 
Mycenaean form of the nominative seems to have been mono- 
syllabic, as in Attic SaSexa ( < *dwd-, Ved. d(u)vd) ; the genitive— 
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dative, on the evidence of the Arcadian duals like Si5upotuy, 
may well have been *dwoun, and possibly -phit was added to 
form the instrumental or locative;! alternatively the stem form 
may have been *dwou-. For ‘three’ there is only the dative 
tirist = trist. A compositional ¢ri- occurs in tirijowe = tridwes 
‘with three handles’ and tiripo = tripos ‘tripod cauldron’. 
There are also compositional forms for ‘four’ (getoropopi = 
qvetro-poppht instr. plur. ‘quadrupceds’, qetorowe = q”elrdwes 
‘with four handles’), ‘six’ (wepeza = wespegja < *wekspedja) 
and ‘nine’ (enewopeza = en(n)ewopegja ‘with nine feet’). 


THE VERB 


The augment is absent with the one exception apedoke, as against 
apudoke, doke = doke, dekasato = deksato, epidato = epidasto, qirt- 
jato = q”riato, teke = théke, wide = wide, zeto = skheto or gento 
(?). Reduplication shows no peculiarities in the perfect: 
dedemeno = dedemeno, dedomena = dedomena, epidedato = epidedas- 
tot, ecto = (h)ehentot ‘have been sent’. Examples in the present 
are didost = didonsi, didoto = didontoi; the personal name pepi- 
temenojo = pepithmenojo may be cither aorist or perfect middle 
participle of trelOco. 

The third person singular middle endings, singular and plural, 
of the present and perfect are written -to, and this is interpreted 
as -(n)tot, which recurs in Arcado-Cypriot (see pp. 298 f.): 
euketo = eukhetot, (o)uruto = wruntot, epidedato = epidedastot, qeqi- 
noto = g”eg”inotor ‘it is carved (with patterns)’, -didoto = dido- 
(n)toz ‘they are given’. 

The thematic verbs in the active appear to have the normal 
endings: eke = ekhei, ekost = ekhonsi, operosi = ophélonsi/ophel- 
lonsi. The athematic verbs show the usual Ablaut alternation: 
kitijest = ktiensi (< *ktei-/kti-), later xtigw. There is a verb 
tje- = hié- (*isé-/isa-) ‘sacrifice, etc.’, homophonous with /ié- 
‘send’ (< *jijé-); known forms are (jo)zjest = hienst, eto (which 
may be aorist middle) and apieke = aph-iéke ‘he made offering’ 
(later &piépwoe). The verb ¢ereja third person singular (with 
infinitive ¢erejae, see below) is an athematic vowel stem like 
Hom. Sdayva. 

Future formations are dose = dosei, (jo)dosost = désonst, ze- 

1 Cf. hikwoiin-phi above. 
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someno = gjessomendt ‘for him to boil’. Of great interest is 
ewepesesomena = ewepsésomena ‘to be woven’, a future with the 
expected e-grade < *H,webh-, a verb replaced later by the 
denominative Upaive (< *H, ubh-y-j-). A parallel formation with 
suffix -sé is asesonst = assésonsi ‘they are to fatten up’ < *H, es- 
‘sate with liquid food’. Another type of future (p. 311) is 
demeote = demehonies ‘going to build’. 

Active aorist formations arc doke = doke, teke = théke, apieke 
(see above), (jo)oporo = dphlon ‘they owed’ or ‘I owed’. 
Strangely, there are no certain sigmatic forms! (but see below 
on erase). Sigmatic Middle forms are dasato = dassato, and 
dekasato = deksato; other types are qirijato = q”riato ‘bought’, 
and possibly zeto = gento or skhento ‘get’. 

The following finite forms of the perfect can be quoted: 
epidedato = epidedastoi, qgeqinoto = g”eg”indtot (denominative 
verb from *g”inos ‘a graving tool’, see above), ecto = (h)ehentot 
‘have been sent’. 

The thematic infinitive shows the uncontracted form -ee = 
-chen: ekee = ekhehen, anakec = anagehen, wozee = worgyjehen, eree 
= erehen ‘lo row’ (primary verb < *HHerH,-, later replaced by 
the denominative tpéoow). The form terejae, alternating with 
the indicative tereja (sce above), is an athematic vowel stem; a 
similar type of infinitive occurs in Lesbian Képvav, etc. (see 
below). 

Participial formations are frequent. Present: active ekote = 
ekhontes, ijote = iontes, operota = ophélonta/ophellonta, operosa = 
ophélonsa/ophellonsa, wozo/wozote = worgjon/worgjontes; middle 
reqomeno = leig”omenoi, torogejomeno = strog’heiomenos, kitimena = 
ktimend, oromeno = horomenos ‘watching’, wozomeno = worgjomend 
‘under construction’. Future: zesomeno = gyjessomendi, ewepeseso- 
mena, demeote (see above). Aorist: active akera,te = agerjantes ;? 
middle in numerous personal names kurumeno = Klumenos, 
pirameno = Philamenos, etc. Perfect: in the active the sigmatic 
suffix *-wés- appears throughout and there is no trace of -wot-: 
araruwoa = ararwo(h)a, araruja = araruia ‘joined’, tetukowowoa, 
= tetukhwoha ‘finished’, keketuwoe = kekéthwohes (? < xnOeiv 


1 Perhaps the aorist interpretation of ereuterose = eleutherése, “he has 
excused’ is to be preferred to the fut. eleutherdsei. 

2 The spelling with ra, suggests that -rs in ager-sa- had developed to a 
palatalized -f7-. 
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‘help’). The personal name widowoijo = Widwohios is derived 
from widwés-, the masculine perfect participle of weid-/wid- 
‘know’, with zero grade of the root. The form dedikuja = dedi- 
kuiai ‘having finished their apprenticeship’ (the etymological 
connections of the root dik- are obscure; an error for dedi(ka)- 
kuja is suspected). Middle forms are frequent: dedemeno = dede- 
meno ‘bound’, kekaumeno = kekaumenos ‘burnt’, [pe|pustemeno = 
pephut(é)menéd ‘planted’, araromotemena = ararmot(é)mend ‘fitted 
out’ (others interpret ararmotmend), ajameno = aiaimendé ‘inlaid’ 
(?) (there is an agent noun a,tere = aitéres). Augment for re- 
duplication appears in erapemena = erraphmend ‘sewn’. 

The following verbal adjectives in -to- occur: akitito = aktitos, 
aneta = an(h)eta ‘remitted’, kakodeta = khalkodeta ‘bound (ri- 
veted) with bronze’. Surprising is what appears to be a 
gerundive form geteo/qetejo /getea,/getea contrasting with ono and 
so presumably a transaction term. Cypriot evidence (tesaia = 
Geotc&) favours Ventris’s first interpretation! g”heste(ja) (< 
* s”hedh- ‘miss’, ‘long for’, see p. 235) rather than q”eite(j)a 
‘to be paid’, see p. 314 for the gerundive formation). 

The following forms of the verb ‘to be’? are found: eest = 
ehenst ‘they arc’, eo/eote = ehon, ehontes ptcp., and perhaps 
esoto = essontot ‘they will be’ and -ape = apés ‘he was absent’. 
The alleged ent = enesti is a proper name. 

Possible modal forms are obscured by the ambiguous spelling 
rules. If ekege is a prospective form with the particle -ge distinct 
from -ge ‘and’ (which makes no sense in the context, see below), 
then eke may stand for subjunctive ekhé. The same may be true 
of toe = thdé ‘he is to pay’. Another possible example is oge 
erase, the final item in a list of ‘missing’ herdsmen and animals: 
this is open to interpretation as hoqg'’e(n) elasé (the man and his 
animals will be absent) ‘when he drives’.2 For the further 
connections of the particle ge distinct from -q”e ‘and’, see pp. 67f. 
Of relevance to the phonological history is the fact that a 
combination with the negative ouge also occurs, which cannot be 
translated ‘and not’, ‘nor’. Thus ouge akerese is also likely to be a 


1 This is also favoured by contextual analysis, yielding a meaning ‘not 
issued, to be demanded’. 

2 But hogé (cf. dn) is equally possible: this would be an instrumental 
form equatable with Thessalian étre: (and possibly also with Cypriot 671) 
and hence of interest for the affinitics of Linear B Mycenacan. 

4 FOF 
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modal form ‘he will not...’. Note that in this combination the 
rule relating to the development of the labiovelar has not 
applied (see above on qoukoro, sugota). 

Important for the assessment of dialect relations is the con- 
struction of the preposition faro. Expressions like eke onato 
paro...pomene are most easily translated ‘he has a lease (?) from 
the shepherd? (pomene?, dative), but a sense ‘chez the shepherd’ 
has been argued. Decisive is PY Un 138 qgeleay paro dunijo if the 
gerundive is identified as g”hesteha ‘to be demandcd (from D.)’. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Patronymic adjectives are used instead of nouns in the genitive: 
etewokereweijo = Etewoklewehios ‘Son of Eteocles’. The material 
adjectives alternate between -¢jo/a- and -ijo/a-: raeja = laheia 
‘stone’, weweea = werwe(h)e(h)a ‘woollen’, kakejapi/kakijo = 
khalkeiaphi/khalkié ‘of bronze’, etc. Adjectives in -went- are 
frequent, and the feminine has the analogical full grade -wessa 
(for the expected *-wytja > *-wassa). The suffix is added directly 
tothe stem-consonant: pedewesa = pedwessa (with zero grade ped- 
of pod-), togidewesa = torg’idwessa ‘with spirals’(?), odatuweta 
= odatwenta ‘having teeth’ (of wheels) ( < *odni-went-, with zero 
grade of root), etc. A strange form is potinijawe(i)jo ‘belonging 
to Potnia’, perhaps with a suffix -weio- parallel with the -meio- 
attested in &v&pdueos. 

Prepositions (verbal prefixes) worthy of comment are ano 
(only in compounds like anogota, anomede), which possibly owes 
the final vowel to its opposite bd; final 0 occurs also in paro 
(elsewhere para) ; apu (apu kekaumeno, apudosi, ctc.) ; peda (peda walu 
= peda wastu) ; opt ‘on’, ‘over’, ‘in the charge of’, ‘at the head 
of? (also in compounds like opoqgo = opdg”ois ‘with blinkers’, 
opidamijo ‘man in charge of, at the head of, the ddmos’, 
opiagra = opthala; cf. later 6m10ev, StTTHPa). The word fost may 
stand either for post or porst (see below); it is used adverbially 
as in ouge antja post ‘nor are the reins attached’. 

A surprising omission from the Linear B texts is any form 
corresponding to kai/kas ‘and’, though enclitic -ge is common. 
The negation ou is always written as a proclitic. 
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4- Dialect Variation and Chronology 


The Mycenaean language, attested in so many widely separated 
places, is of a striking uniformity. The only differentiations of 
any note are 1, the occasional dative in -7 instead of -e2 and 2, the 
occasional representation of *-m- as -a- instead of -o- even after 
a labial consonant. These aberrations from ‘normal Myce- 
nacan’ are confined to a few scribes and hardly deserve the 
positing of a ‘special Mycenacan’ dialect. Such uniformity 
suggests that ‘Lincar B’ is a ‘chancellery language’, though it 
was doubtless originally based on a living dialect, the affinities 
of which will be discussed below. Such a fossilized language will 
surely have been more archaic than the spoken language of the 
scribes, and occasionally this will have intruded into their 
written work. At all events the dative in -i had superseded -ez by the 
time of ‘alphabetic’ Greek except for survivals in proper names. 

The uniformity of language (and administrative practices) 
would be all the more impressive if it was extended not merely in 
space but in time, for it was long believed that the Knossos 
tablets (¢. 1400 8.4.) were some 200 years carter than those of the 
Mainland (¢. 1200 B.G.), ‘The evidence for the centurics-long 
unity and tenacity of such an administrative language deserves 
the attention of philologists. However, in 1958 C. W. Blegen, 
the excavator of Pylos, questioned the chronology of the 
Knossos tablets and suggested 1, that the Throne Room at 
Knossos was inserted in the ‘Minoan’ Palace in the LM III B 
period and 2, that the Linear B tablets belonged to the end of 
that period. (Here it is relevant to recall that the tablets were 
sun-dried and would soon have disintegrated if they had not 
been accidentally baked in the fire that accompanied the final 
destruction.) A point that had escaped notice gave strong 
support to the thesis: Evans and his later assistant J. D.S. 
Pendlebury both stated that the East Wing (the Domestic 
Quarter) had been cleared of debris after the destruction of 
¢. 1400 B.c. and reoccupied in the subsequent LM III B period. 
Evidently the deposit found by the excavators must in that case 
have belonged to this ‘Reoccupation’; it contained large 
numbers of Linear B tablets, giving cross-references to deposits 
in other parts of the palace. This ‘unity of the archives’ was 
later reinforced by a study of the scribal ‘hands’. 
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Blegen’s thesis focused attention 1, on Evans’s evidence for 
dating the construction of the Throne Room and 2, on the 
evidence submitted bearing on the chronology of the tablets. It 
is now established 1, that the sub-floor sherd material referred 
to, but not published, by Evans was of LM III A 2/III B type, 
which supports the LM III B construction date, and 2, that the 
elaborate stratigraphy presented by Evans as ‘decisive’ for the 
LM II date of the tablets was wholly invented by him to support 
his ‘Reoccupation’ theory. The tablets and pots assigned by 
. him to the room in question and sited on different floor levels 
had been found in different widely-separated parts of the 
palace, while the three floor levels had also not been observed 
in the said room. Evans, however, stated that tablets found in 
the Little Palace belonged to the later Reoccupation Period. This 
has been confirmed by recent excavations in the adjacent area 
which brought to light an inscribed stirrup jar of LM III Bdate, 
a fact which must be interpreted in the light of the view shared 
by virtually all Linear B scholars that use of the script implies 
a Palace administration. Furthermore, excavations at Khania 
have also produced inscribed jars together with fragments of 
Linear B tablets, and it has been shown that Khania was the 
source of some of the inscribed jars found at Thebes. In general, 
it is now firmly established that Crete, so far from lapsing 
into isolation and poverty after the alleged destruction of Knossos 
¢. 1400 B.C., remained literate and an exporter to the Mainland 
palaces until shortly before their destruction ¢. 1200 B.c. 

Philologists, therefore, have no solid archaeological grounds 
for believing that a fossilized administrative language was in use 
in the Mycenaean world for something like two centurics. The 
new results will also have their impact on ideas about the 
genesis of the Linear B script in Crete as early as the fifteenth 
century B.c. As mentioned above, it was evolved in all prob- 
ability from the ‘Acgcan’ parent script independently of 
Linear A. The latter is overwhelmingly a Cretan script, whercas 
Linear B is widespread in the Mycenaean Greek mainland in 
the LM III period. Since it is attested also in Crete only during 
the same period,! the simplest hypothesis is that Linear B 

1 Not one single piece can be securely assigned to any phase of the Palace 


of Knossos earlier than the ‘Last Palace’, which recent archaeological work 
has shown to be of thirteenth-century construction and destruction. 
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evolved on the Greek mainland independently of Linear A and 
was introduced into Crete when the Mycenaean Greeks took 
possession of the island at some time after the beginning of the 
LM III B period. Considerable numbers of sherds of this 
ceramic phase, many showing signs of severe burning, were 
found in the sub-floor deposits of the Last Palace. 

Another historical fact of importance to the philologist will be 
more conveniently discussed in the next chapter, but it deserves 
mention in the present connection. In post-Mycenaean times 
Crete was occupied by Dorian speakers, but the presence of 
Mycenaean elements in their dialect suggests that there was no 
gap between the Mycenaean and Dorian occupation. The evi- 
dence for continuity is further supported by tribal names. 
Peculiar to Dorian states is the organization into three tribes, 
Hylleis, Dymanes and Pamphyloi. These appear also in Crete, 
but there are in addition names attributed by historians to the 
pre-Dorian settlers. Units with such names are believed to have 
comprised elements of the Mycenacan population who were 
subjugated by the Dorians. One of these is Azthaleis; it is 
interesting that a locality in the Pylos Lincar B tablets has the 
name aytareust = Atthaleusi, dative plural of Azthaléwes, which 
must have been a tribal name meaning ‘people of Aithalos’. 
Evidently historians who discern Mycenaean tribal organiza- 
tions incorporated into the Dorian states of Crete can hardly posit 
a centuries-long gap between the expulsion of the Mycenaeans 
(by a native revolt) and the Dorian seizure of Crete. 

This question of substrate elements will arise later in the 
discussion of the Doric dialects of the Peloponnese. They are, 
however, of relevance to the nature and status of the ‘Myce- 
nacan’ presented in the Linear B tablets. It will appear that the 
Doric dialects of Corinth and Argos contain datives in -eoot that 
are an important characteristic of the Acolic dialects and that 
this evidence is strengthened by ancient tradition that Corinth 
was an Acolic scttlement before the coming of the Dorians. If, 
then, on such evidence we may posit the presence of a dialect 
exhibiting an important innovation of Aeolic in the northern 
Peloponnese at the end of the Bronze Age, this would be 
additional reason for believing that the ‘Mycenaean’ of the 
Linear B tablets is a standard chancellery language which masks 
the contemporary spoken dialects. It is noteworthy that -eoor 
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datives occur in the Argolis, for it is in Mycenae that we should 
expect a priori the chancellery language to have originated. That 
there was such a single origin has been underlined by the recent 
finds of tablets at Thebes. The Linear B scholar finds himself in 
a familiar world with the same scribal conventions and adminis- 
trative practices. The administrative language was learned by 
the scribes as part of their general training. This makes it 
unlikely that any future accretion of Lincar B tablets will enable 
the linguist to break out of this magic circle. For our knowledge 
of the dialects of the Mycenaean Age we shall still have to rely 
on inferences suggested by a comparative study of the later 
dialects, to which we turn in the next chapter. 


III 
THE GREEK DIALECTS 


1. Introductory 


The Mycenaean civilization came to a violent end during the 
twelfth century B.c. The Lincar B script was the instrument ofa 
centralized palace-based economy, and there is no evidence for 
its use outside the narrow circle of palace scribes. Thus the 
script was bound up with the activity of the palace as the brain 
and nerve centre of a vulnerable, over-organized socicty. Con- 
sequently when the palace was destroyed, socicty fell apart and 
the script ceased to have a function. After the collapse there 
ensued an illiterate ‘Dark Age’, greatly reduced in population, 
wealth and resources, that lasted something like four centuries. 
When literacy dawns again as the gift of the Phoenicians,! the 
linguistic picture of Greek is totally different. Instead of the 
rigid uniformity of the Mycenacan ‘Kanzleisprache’, a supra- 
regional administrative language, we find a congerics of local 
dialects, some characteristics of which may be gathered from 
the inscriptional evidence. These developments were the result 
of historical forces and events which must largely be deduced 
from the linguistic evidence itself. While political disunity is 
matched by an extreme dialect fragmentation, each centre 
having its own individual dialect, nevertheless the plethora of 
patois evidently falls in the first instance into four distinct 
groups? with a geographical distribution which is particularly 
instructive in the primary ‘colonial’ arca of Asia Minor and 
the offshore islands (see Fig. 4 and pp. 64-82 for the historical 
implications and the differerent colonial periods). 

I. Arcado-Cypriot. The dialect of Cyprus has an unmistakable 
affinity to that of Arcadia in the central highlands of the 


1 On the Greek alphabet, see Chapter VII. 

2 The gaps in our knowledge must be stressed. We have few early 
inscriptions and, by the time that they become numerous, they exhibit the 
influence of the ‘Common Language’ (the xown, see below). The fact 
remains that we can list clusters of diagnostic features which suffice for the 
establishment of family groups. 
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Peloponnese and of Triphylia, the southern canton of Elis. The 
relation of this group to Mycenaean will be discussed below, but 
the significant geographical fact is that Arcadian in the alpha- 
betic period is completely surrounded by speakers of Doric (sce 
next group). 

II. West Greek. This comprises two sub-groups (a) Doric and 
(b) North-west Greek. The Doric area in Asia Minor is restricted 
to the coastal region facing the southern Sporades, which 
extend from Rhodes to Cos and Calymna. A series of island 
stepping-stones—Carpathos, Crete and Cythcra—leads back to 
the mainland source of this colonial area, the south and east 
Peloponnese comprising Messenia, Laconia, Corinth and thence 
eastwards to Megara, where it impinges on Attic territory. The 
main concentration of the North-west Greek dialects is in 
Aeolia, Locris and Phocis (Delphi), while Elis offers a bridge- 
dialect between NWG and Doric. 

III. Proceeding northward in Asia Minor we next enter Ionic 
territory, which extends from Halicarnassus as far north as 
Smyrna.! This area, including the off-shore islands (the 
northern Sporades and Chios), is the region of East Ionic. To 
the west we have the Ionic of the Cyclades, with West Ionic in 
Euboea and Oropus (in north-cast Attica). Closcly rclated to 
Ionic is Attic, essentially the language of Athens, and the whole 
group is known as Attic-Ionic. 

IV. The coastal area north of Ionia, stretching from Smyrna 
to the Hellespont, was occupied by speakers of a dialect known 
as ‘Lesbian’, since our main sources for the dialect come from 
the offshore island of Lesbos. This dialect shares important 
characteristics with the dialects of Thessaly and Bocotia and the 
whole group is known as ‘Acolic’.2 The two mainland repre- 
sentatives are strongly infused with West Greck features (see 
below). 


t According to Herodotus (1. 150) Smyrna was wrested from the 
Aeolians by exiled Ionians from Colophon. On the Acolic features of the 
dialect of Chios, see p. 87. Again according to Herodotus, Doric had once 
been spoken in his native city of Halicarnassus. 

2 Linguists use the term in this purely technical sense. For the ancients 
‘Aeolic’ meant the dialect of Sappho and Alcaeus (see below). It was also 
used in a much wider sense to designate what was neither Attic-Ionic nor 
Doric. For this ‘residual’ group comprising Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriot 
the term ‘Achaean’ is widely used today (see below). 
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2. Dialect Characteristics 
I. ARCADO-CYPRIOT 


Phenomena shared exclusively by Arcadian and Cypriot: 

1. The labiovelars usually > dentals before front vowels, but 

important are occasional examples of assibilation. In Mantinea 

a special sign (odv, transcribed gc) is used, which suggests a 

sibilant (perhaps cerebral or palatal) distinct from that repre- 

sented by sigma: ois = tis, eloe = efte. In north Arcadia a 

spelling 6zis = Stis occurs, and this recurs in the glosses 

zépebpa = Bapabpov and 3éAAev = BaAAev. Corresponding 

examples from Cyprus are ois and o1. Note, however, the 

divergence between Arc. (dtru)teioatw and Cypr. tretoe: ‘he 

will pay’. 

2. Nominatives like iepns for iepevs. 

3. The genitive singular of the masculine d-stems in -av: Arc. 

Miatiadau, Cypr. "Ovacayopou. 

4. The pronoun évv for 65s. 

5. The preposition tros for oti, 1pds. 

6. The syntactical innovation of constructing dmv and é with 

the dative/locative. 

7. The conjunction kag for Kal. 

8. The third person middle ending -to1 (elsewhere -tat, see 

p. 64); also Arc. second singular Ke1or < *keisoz. 

Further important characteristics are: 

g. Athematic infinitives in -evoi (-vou also occurs in Attic-Ionic, 

see below). 

10. dv for &rd (this is not a phonological change). 

11. 6v (Uv) = dva. 

12. wl- inflexion of contracted verbs (e.g. Troievo1, &Biknpevos). 
A notable difference between Arcadian and Cypriot is the 

conditional particle, ef and 7 respectively, the former being 

perhaps due to the influence of Attic. On the potential particle 

(x)av/Ke and the treatment of the sonant nasals and liquids, 

phenomena of importance in dialect classification, see below. 

For the Arcado-Cypriot words in Homer, see p. go. 
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II. West GREEK 


The physiognomy of this dialect group is characterized by a 
constellation of archaic features: 

I. -T1 resists assibilation: SiSc7T1, troti, ToteSav, etc. 

2. Fikati ‘twenty’ < *wi-kpti (p. 290). 

3. Tolakatiol, etc. (elsewhere -Koo101). 

4. Article tot, Toa (elsewhere of, at). 

Other points are: 

. lapos (= fepds). 

6. K& (= dv, Ke, see below). 

7. Temporal adverbs in -ka (instead of -te): troKa, ToKa. 

8. First plural active -pes (pepoues, etc.). 

g. Future in -oeo. 

10. Future passive with active endings: é&trootaAnoei. 

11. Athematic infinitive in -pev (see p. 315). 

12. tu ‘thou’ (= ov). 

13. Trvos (= KTVos, KElvos). 

14. A point of word order: the modal particle follows the 
pronoun in al tis Ka. 

West Greck innovations are: 

1. The development of *qelwores to teTopes. , 
2. The aorists in -€a from -30 verbs < *-dj- and *-gj- alike, 
see p. 302. 

North-west Greek peculiarities are: 

1. év = eis (this is the retention of an archaism). 

2. Present participle middle in -eipevos (e.g. KaAEIpEvos). 

3. Dative plural of consonant stems in -o1s (e.g. TravTots). 

4. Accusative plural of consonant stems in -es (c.g. TeTOpEs). 


or 


III. AgEouic 


Characteristics common to Lesbian, Thessalian and Boeotian 
are: 

1. *g” > m™ even before a front vowel: teooapes, treptre, 
TAs, etc. (p. 232). 

2. The perfect participle active in -wv, -ovtos: kaTeANAUBovTos, 
etc. 

3. Patronymic adjective instead of genitive of father’s name. 
4. ia = pla. 
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5. Dative plural of the ‘third declension’ in -eoo1: d&vSpecot, 
ToAlego}, etc. 

To these may be added: 

(a) Characteristics common to Lesbian and Thessalian: 

6. Gemination of liquids and nasals instead of compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel in the reflexes of the clusters 
-sm- and -sn-, etc. (pp. 236f.): guy, &pyevvos, unvvos, etc. Here 
belongs also -svo- > -zwz0-, c.p. Lesh. vauos < *naswos (sec p. 238). 
7. Athematic inflexion of contracted verbs: KaAnypt, ctc. 

8. daru for dtr. 

g. ov for dvd. 

10. Ke for &v/ka. 

(b) Common to Lesbian and Boeotian: 

11. otpotos for otpatos. 

12. -oo- in future and aorist of verbal stems ending in a short 
vowel: ékaAcooa (by analogy from teAéw: éTeAeo-o). 

13. teSa for pet& (this a positive characteristic despite the fact 
that it is a ‘selection’ from peda and meta, both present in 
Linear B). 

Found only in Lesbian but still probably Acolic are: 

14. Athematic infinitive in -pevar: Eapevoa, etc. (see above). 
15. *-sw- > -ww-: vatios, ctc. (sce above). 

16. Ota, etc. for Ste. 

17. Possibly also infinitives of the type d1500v, kepvav (see above 
on Linear B terejae). 

Elements common to Thessalian and Boeotian are not neces- 
sarily Aeolic since both these dialects were strongly infused with 
West Greek elements. The most important are: 

1. Retention of -tt (but see below). 

2. (F)tkaTi ‘twenty’. 

3. tapos for fepds. 

4. -€- aorists of -30 verbs. 

5. tot, tor for of, af (this an archaism). 

The extension of the athematic infinitive in -yev to thematic 
verbs (pepeuev, etc.) is a common innovation of the two Main- 
land Acolic dialects and it is also found in Homer (sce below). 
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IV. Atric-Ionic 


1. & > 7 (p. 214): Bfjvos, uATNP, etc. 

g. v-ephelkustikon: é\voe(v), etc. 

3. Quantitative metathesis (see below): Aews < AGfos, etc. 

4. Aorist third plural active in -oav: &€e-cov for é-@ev(t) 
(p. 298). 

5. &v for ke/K& (sec below). 

6. In the personal pronouns nominative f\yeis, accusative 
t\péas/fRas (as against &ues /Eue or &ppes/&pue, see p. 288). 

7. iw ‘he was’, tjoav ‘they were’ (for 7\s < *és-t, jev < és-ent, 
p. 298). 

Ionic is distinguished from Attic by: 

1. The thoroughgoing change of & > n, whereas in Attic this 
is ‘inhibited’ (see below) after ¢, 1 and 9: ywon, olkin, etc. 

2. Absence of ‘Attic’ contraction (p. 239) in ea, £0, etc. 

3. The compensatory lengthening in §€eivos, Kxovpn, etc. 
(< €evros, Kopra, p. 227). 

4. oo for TT (p. 225). 

5. ~€ in genitive singular of masculine d-stems (< Go > no > 
ew; Attic substitutes -ov p. 270). 

A chronological note on the change & > 1 will be rclevant to 
the discussion below on dialect interrelations. Since the change 
is common to Attic and Ionic, the change must have been at 
least initiated in the proto-Attic-Ionic period (*A-I). An inter- 
mediate stage #- before merger with n [e:] is posited because in 
some islands n was used for the sound < *4, whereas the original 
*é was represented by ¢. The relative chronology may be 
deduced from a varicty of samples: 

(a) veas ‘temple’ < *naswos implics the succession 1, nahwos 
(p. 238), 2, ndwos, 3, n®wos, 4, n¥os, 5, neds. The last change, 
‘quantitative metathesis’, being peculiar to Attic and Ionic, is 
also *A-I. Since the effects are visible in Homer, this is further 
evidence of its early date (p. 85). Further, since the change in 
words like A&Fos requires the loss of intervocalic digamma, this 
loss must also be *A-I. 

(b) tmape(t)& ‘cheek’, cf. Aeol. tapaua < *par-dusd ‘cheek’, 
lit. ‘alongside the ear’ (with compositional lengthening of the 
initial vowel of *aus- ‘ear’) > *pardwd. The subsequent stages 
are 1, paréw#; 2, par€#%; 3, parexe (for shortening in hiatus, 
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see p.239 ); 4, pared.! The word shows that at stage 2 the inhi- 
biting effect of r was not yet operative, for the later ¢ implies at 
least the initial step @. The ‘inhibition’ is thus a prevention on 
the further development of & to [¢:]. This forces us to conclude 
that Attic yap& is due to the reversion of & to d, just as the 
final # reverted to d under the influence of the preceding ¢, as 
in the next example. 

(c) vé& ‘new’ < *newd: 1, news®, 2, nex, 3, ned. 

(d) képn < korwda: 1, korw&, 2, kor®, 3, koré. This shows that 
the ‘reversing’ influence of preceding r had ceased before the 
loss of post-consonantal w. That this change is post-*A-I is 
shown by the contrast of A xdpn I xovpn (pp. 227f.). 

(e) Képen ‘temple’ (of head) < *korsd: 1, kors#, 2, korré, 
3, korré. The reversing influence of r had ceased before -rs- > 
-rr-, which is also post-*A-I (cf. Ionic képon). For the late merger 
of & and n, see below. 

The examples where the d is not original but due to the 
peculiarly Attic ‘vowel contraction’ need separate discussion. 

(f) tAtpn (acc. sing.) ‘full? < *pléres-m > proto-Greek *plé- 
reha: 1, plérea, 2, plériv, 3, pléré. Vhus the reversing action ofr had 
ceased belore the contraction of ea > a. 

(g) Uyi& (acc. sing.) < *su-g""yes-m (p. 233) > proto-Greck 
hugieha: 1, hugiea, 2, hugi&, 3, hugia. 

(h) évdex (acc. sing.) ‘deficient’ < *deu(s)- > Proto-Greek 
*endeweha: 1, endewea, 2, endeea, 3, ende#, 4, ended. These two 
examples show that the reversing action of the preceding e and z 
persisted after the contraction. 

An important point of relative chronology emerges from the 
adjective mnAlkos ‘how big, how old’ < *qdli-kos. The stages 
are 1, pdlikos, 2, pewélikos; icc. the change of the labiovelar to 
labial before a non-front vowel preceded the change of @ to & 
and will have belonged to an early stage of A-I. Similarly the 
characteristic change exemplificd in Bocot.-Thessalian tret- 
tapes, Lesb. teoupes belongs to Proto-Acolic. 


One dialect, Pamphylian (on the name see below), is difficult 
to place within the above major grouping, and it is best treated 
as sui generis. Archaic features are the absence of the article and 
the retention of -ti, and in particular the numeral gixamTt 

1 The other Attic form taper& is difficult; possibly < *pardiw-id. 
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‘twenty’. But this may be a West Greek feature (the city of 
Aspendos is stated to have been a colony of Argos), and this is 
also true of iapos. The medial endings -tat and -vtat are 
common to all dialects except the Arcado-Cypriot group. Points 
of affinity with Cypriot are iv < ev, -Go > av, the verb Fexw 
(this, however, is an archaism, cf. Myc. woka = Foy& ‘chariot’), 
the infinitive in -voi and, most important, & with the dative. 


3. Dialect Interrelations and Historical Interpretation 


The historical interpretation of this network of dialect inter- 
relations will best begin with the most evident and least-disputed 
case. From the virtual identity of Cypriot and Arcadian, together 
with the ‘island’ position of the latter in a sea of Peloponnesian 
West Greek, it emerges that Cyprus was colonized from the 
Peloponnese at a time when the ancestral dialects occupied the 
Peloponnesian coastal regions. The isolation of Arcadia is 
evidently due to a movement of West Greek speakers into the 
Peloponnese, the original pre-Dorian dialect surviving only in 
the mountain fastness. This raises the question of the affinities 
of Mycenacan. 

After long debate scholars: have generally returned to the. | 
first intuitive judgement that Mycenaean is most closely related 
to Arcado-Cypriot. A major factor in this earlier opinion was 
doubtless the conclusion long proposed and accepted that 
‘Arcado-Cypriot’ was spoken in the Peloponnese before the 
coming of the Dorians. Most striking points first seized on were 
the middle endings in -to1 and the datival construction of paro. 
Certainly it has been argued that -tot carrics little weight in the 
calculus of dialect relations since it is mercly a retained archa- 
ism, but the fact that -tou is found in all other dialect groups is 
surely evidence that this was an early isogloss from which A-C 
was excluded. 

An important methodological point must now also be 
stressed. ‘Arcado-Cypriot’ is a linguistic construction: this is 
merely the name given to a set of linguistic features common to 
the Iron Age dialects Arcadian and Cypriot, features so peculiar 
that we are justified in attributing them to a group of dialects 
spoken in the Bronze Age Peloponnese before the coming of the 
Dorians. This construction does not imply, however, a com- 
pletely uniform language in the Mycenaean Peloponnese. The 
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dialect inscriptions of Arcadia and Cyprus themselves show local 
differentiations; for instance there is evidence both for év (dvd) 
and ov (Uv), whereas Mycenaean has the peculiar form 
ano. 

In Mantinea the labiovelars are represented by o, but else- 
where by T (rarely (T)2 asin Tegea). In Mycenaean they are still 
retained. The infinitives at 'Tegea end in -ev, but in -nv ( < -eev) 
at Lycosoura. Mycenacan has -e(h)ev. Consequently, we may 
expect to find in Mycenacan {catures which did not occur in the 
dialect(s) from which Arcadian and Cypriot are descended. 
Thus both have analogical nominatives of the type iepns, and 
this resemblance is too peculiar to be attributed to independent 
development after the separation. Yet Linear B has abundant 
nominatives in ~-eus. 

Such examples raise two problems. Was the ‘Linear B’ 
language (the term is preferred to the question-begging 
‘Mycenaean’) an archaic supraregional administrative language 
which gives us no direct evidence of the contemporary local 
dialects of Pylos, Mycenae, Thebes, Knossos, etc.? Or did the 
pre-Dorian Grecks continue to occupy the Peloponnese after the 
great collapse and have a common linguistic development 
before sending out colonists to Cyprus? 

This raises a chronological problem on which archaeologists 
have firmly pronounced. H. W. Catling writes:! ‘The proposal 
to locate Aegean colonies in Cyprus during the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries B.c. has never surmounted the obstacle of 
missing evidence.’ On the other hand, the city of Enkomi was 
replanned and rebuilt ‘after the destruction at the end of the 
thirteenth century B.c., which coincides with the arrival of 
Achaean colonists from Greece.’ Another disaster took place in 
Mycenaean III C1, and this has been attributed to the ‘Sea 
Peoples’ defeated by Rameses III in 1191 B.c. New waves of 
fugitives from the Aegean appeared in Cyprus (associated with 
‘Granary’ style pottery, i.e. not earlier than 1150 B.c.). There 
is also evidence that this flight from Greece to Cyprus continued 
until the beginning of the Iron Agc. Catling concludes (p. 213): 
‘It fell to Cyprus to shelter the remains of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, including its political structure, aspects of its language, 

1 CAH, 3rd edn., 1 2, xxii (5), 200 ‘Cyprus in the Neolithic and Bronze 
Age Periods’. 
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traces of its writing and much of its visual art long after its 
complete disappearance from the Greek mainland.’ 

This archaeological evidence pointing to a progressive exodus 
from the Greek mainland extending from the fall of the palaces 
until the beginning of the Iron Age may be supported by a 
linguistic observation concerning the semantic development of 
the Linear B word gasireu, if this is correctly identified as 
g’asileus = Baoireds ‘king’. In carly post-Myccnacan times the 
Basileus was at the heart of the ‘ political structure’. In Cyprus 
he functions also as the priest of the goddess Wanassa. Yet 
gasireu in the Linear B tablets is the title of a minor functionary: 
he appears simply as the local headman of a royal (that is 
‘non-temple’) establishment of craftsmen. In Homer the 
BaotAeis are at least petty kings who enjoy the same title as 
Agamemnon, though graduations are implied by the compara- 
tive and superlative BaoiAewtepos, BaoiAeuTatos. It was as a 
consequence of political fragmentation and local autonomy 
that the former local ‘manager’ of the king’s industrial establish- 
ments could rise to his new status. If, then, gasireu (always 
supposing that the gencrally accepted equation with Baoreds is 
correct) was taken to Cyprus with the meaning ‘king’ (perhaps 
already in the form basileus), we should have to postulate a quite 
lengthy period of political and linguistic development to bridge 
the semantic gap. 

It was perhaps during this period that ‘Arcado-Cypriot’ 
innovations, like *iepns, developed. Still more cogent evidence 
for a post-palatial ‘Achaean’ occupation of the Peloponnese is 
provided by the potential particle, which will be discussed in 
detail below. Arcadian presents a striking innovation (K)ov in 
agreement with Attic-Ionic &v against Cypriot Ke, agreeing with 
Acolic. This common innovation, implying contact, must have 
developed before the Dorians isolated the Arcadians. Thus the 
linguistic evidence is compatible with the archaeological thesis 
that a considerable time elapsed between the destruction of the 
Mycenaean palaces and the intrusion of the Dorians (see below). 

The linguistic and archaeological evidence bearing on the 
Mycenaean settlement of Cyprus is also in broad agreement 
with the traditions preserved in Greek literature. Paphos is said 
to have been founded by the Arcadian Agapenor (Hdt. vu. go, 
Paus. vill, 5. 2), while Kurion, Golgoi and Lapcthos were settled 
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by colonists from Argos, Sicyon and Laconia respectively 
(Hdt. v. 113, Steph. Byz., s.v. ToAyoi, Strabo xtv. 682). Place- 
names also point in the same direction: on Cyprus we find 
AaxedSaipcv, while the town-name Keptvera has a counterpart 
in Achaia (town and mountain). If the promontory name 
"Axaidy d&kth (Strabo xiv. 682) is ancient, then it follows that 
the colonists brought their national name with them, and it 
would be correct to speak of the ‘Achacan’ settlement of Cyprus. 

In Homer *Ayat(F)of is the name for the Greeks generally, 
and it may be reflected in Hittite records. References to the 
country of Ahhiyawa begin in the reign of Suppiluliumas 
(1380-1340 B.c.) and continue with Mursilis IT (1339-1306)and 
it is evident that friendly relations existed. Either Mursilis II 
or his son Muwatallis (1306-1282) wrote a letter in connection 
with the operations by a Hittite renegade in the Lukka lands (see 
p. 20) from a base in Millawanda (Miletus?) asking the king 
of Ahhiyawa to intervene, the impression being that the 
latter has merely influence there but is not in control. Since the 
culprit escaped by ship, Millawanda will have been on or near 
the sea. ‘Phat Ahhiyawa was a considerable power ts shown by a 
(deleted) reference in a treaty of the time of ‘Tudhaliyas IV 
(1250-1220), and during his reign we hear of operations by 
Attarisiya of Ahhiya, which included an attack on Alasiya 
(Cyprus). The resemblance of Ahhiyawd to Akhawwia is seductive, 
but even if the equation is accepted there is uncertainty over its 
location, and guesses include the kingdom of Mycenae or some 
local ‘Achaean’ kingdom situated on one of the offshore islands, 
like Rhodes. 

There is also the possibility that the Akhatwot called them- 
selves after a locality which had a pre-Greek name (cf. ‘ British’ 
for the English nation and its extensions). Quite a number of 
Anatolian place-names end in -wa and this ending characterizes 
a large number of Linear B place-names. 

Philologists use ‘Achaean’ in a narrower technical sense as a 
term embracing the two dialect groups Arcado-Cypriot and 
Aeolic, which share a number of important isoglosses. 

1. In the first place we have the potential particle Ke in 
Cypr., Thess. and Lesb. Arcadian has (k)av and this links up 
with Attic-Ionic &v. This isogloss is of primary importance in 
the classification of the Hellenic post-Mycenacan dialects. Tt is 
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unaffected by the possibility that they all have a common 
etymological origin. It has been suggested that all forms go back 
to adverbial forms of the demonstrative pronoun ke-, with 
Ablaut alternation ken/ky. The latter would have developed 
before consonant and vowel respectively to ka/xav. In the 
combination ovkav false division resulted in the A-I &v, while 
in Arcadian the original form is visible in elxav. The status of 
Mycenaean (eke)-ge is disputed. But if this is also a potential 
particle, then overall unity can be established only by postu- 
lating *q”e(n), with a post-Mycenaean development of oug”e(n) 
to ouke(n). The particle gen might be an adverbial form of the 
indefinite pronoun with the meaning ‘at some time, ever, etc.’ 
The full grade is mirrored in Skt. -cana (nd ékas cana ‘not any- 
one’)! and in the Germanic *-3in, e.g. OE Awerzen ‘somewhere’, 
OHG towergin ‘somewhere’, cf. Gmc irgend. The -hun appended 
in Gothic to indefinite pronouns or adverbs (ni ains-hun, ni 
lvas-hun ‘no one’) is traceable to the zero grade *q”p. 

If this etymology holds for the Greek potential particle, then 
Doric ka gocs back to a separate adverbial form *g"d. Whether — 
from this or from *kd, this form of the particle sects West Greck 
apart from the other Greck dialects, just as &v is an unmistakable 
feature of Attic-Ionic. 

2. The second isogloss arises out of the treatment of the sonant 
liquids *y and */. Many of the examples are from literary and 
grammatical sources or culled from proper names in the epi- 
graphic sources. Among the words concerned are otpotos (for 
oTpaTos), Bpoxus (for Bpayls < *mrghu-) and @poous (for 
Gpacus < dhysu-). Further, Cypriot has the aorist katéFopyov 
(< *wrg-) and the glosses kopza (= xpadla < *krd)-, evtpdo- 
oeoOa EriotpépecOai ( < *irg’7-), and perhaps otoptra (Arc. 
otopTra, 2Tpotraios). Homer adds the presumably Aeolic aorist 
TuBpotov (< *amrt-), and &uBpotos ( < *z-mrto-). 

Ingenious attempts have been recently made to dispose of 
these examples by ad hoc hypotheses, but they remain curiously 
concentrated in the sphere of A-C and Aeolic, a distribution 
which has been given new point by the Linear B evidence (see 
above), to which we must now add the name fosita = Qopoitds 

1 It is of interest that in Latin after a negative the indefinite pronoun also 
has an appended adverbial form of the same stem, quisquam, the full meaning 
of which would have been ‘(not) anyone anyhow’. 
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(with zero grade *dhys- as opposed to full grade *dhers- in 
Thersites). 

3. The pronoun éve occurs in Thessalian and Cypriot and 
possibly also in Linear B. 

4. The athematic conjugation of contracted verbs. 

5. Vocabulary items like ttoAis in Thess., Arc., Cypr., and 
Lincar B (it has been plausibly argued that troAepos also once 
had a similar distribution); 5avuyva (= S&pvn), Thess. and 
Cypr.; dtu Thess., Lesb., Arc. and Linear B (this is not due to 
a change of 0 > u). 

The Linear B evidence has confirmed and increased the 
earlier conclusions about the affinity of Thessaly and Boeotia 
with the Mycenaean Peloponnese. For instance, q”etro- (getoro- 
popi) finds its counterpart in E. Thess. tetpo-. The dual of d- 
stems in -¢ has its parallel only in Hesiod’s kaAuyapéver, while 
the infinitive terejae echoes the Lesbian type Kepvav. If geromeno 
is taken more plausibly as g”élomenoi ‘willing’, this form of the 
verb again links up with Boeotian BelAoyor and Thessalian 
BeAAopar rather than A-C Bodouat. The fact that Lesb. has 
BodAovat with the same vowel as A-C but the typical Acolian 
gemination (as in ‘Thess.), suggests a complex dialect patterning 
of *g%el(s)-, g”ol(s)- in Mycenaean Grecce. 

Again, suza = sukiai ‘fig-trees’ finds an echo in Lesb. ouria 
(contrast A-I ouxéa/ouKén). Another vocabulary item has an 
interesting distribution: the word for ‘willow’ is eitéx in most 
Greek dialects. But Mycenaean has erika = helikas ‘of willow’, 
and éAixa is ascribed to Arc. by Theophrastus while ‘EAixoUs is 
the name of an Arcadian town. The mountain name ‘EAiKkov 
attests the one-time presence of the word in Bocotia while 
“EAixn is a town in Achaea, the name of which is testimony to a 
pre-Dorian ‘Achaean’ population. 

An example of decisive importance is unfortunately doubtful 
and disputed. It concerns the morphological pair toe/tome that 
occur in the Pylian land texts. However, if methodological 
considerations give second place to ‘solutions’ which simply 
dismiss toe as a scribal error and grant preference to the proposal 
which accounts for both forms, then the interpretation 6an 
(subj.) ‘is to pay’ and @6Gpev (inf.) ‘must pay’ provides us with a 
criterion which links Linear B with Boeot.-Thess. and separates it 
from A-C (infin. in -evat). 
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Finally, there is evidence that before the coming of the 
Dorians, Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriot formed a geographical 
continuum, with Aeolian stretching into the territory of Corinth 
and Argos. Both these dialects show examples of the typically 
Aeolic dative plurals in -eoo1, while the Argive pronoun 
éttives recurs in the literary Lesbian of Sappho and Alcaeus. 
Dorian operations against an Acolic Corinth are attested by 
Thucydides (1v. 42. 2) (Awpiijs To déAcI... Tots év TH TrdAEt 
Koptv6lois étroAgyouv ovaiv AloAeton). 

To conclude, the constellation of cross-connections seems 
strong enough to support the long proposed setting-up of a 
major unit embracing A-C and Acol. It has been called variously 
‘Central Greek’ or ‘Achaean’, with subdivisions ‘North 
Achaean’ = Aeolic and ‘South Achaean’ = Arcado-Cypriot. 

A more recent suggestion, which has enjoyed considerable 
vogue, makes a north-south division in the Greek dialects and 
links 1, Aeolic with West Greek and 2, Arcado-Cypriot with 
Attic-Ionic. This involves the re-drawing of what has always 
been regarded as a major isogloss in Greck dialectology: the - 
assibilation of tr > ot ({8T1/8(Sa01), which was basic to the 
old division between West aud East Greek. It is, of course, true 
that -t1 is found in Boeotian and Thessalian (as opposed to 
Lesbian -o1), but this has been explained as one of the many 
West Greek intrusions into these dialects (see further below, 
pp. 72-3). That there was a movement of ‘Doric’ speakers 
from the north-west into ‘Achaean’ territory is evident from the 
dialect map (Fig. 4). Of the occupation of the Peloponnese and 
the isolation of Arcadian we have already spoken. In Thessaly 
the concentration of West Greck clements diminishes from west 
to east, so that scholars have set up two divisions: 1, ‘Thessaliotis 
in the south-west, 2, Pelasgiotis in the north-east. Important 
isoglosses separating the two are (a) -d/-o7 as genitive singular of 
o-stems and (b) -év/-eyev as the infinitive of thematic stems. 
Typical West Greek elements of Thessalian are 1, ikami, 
2, -€a aorists of -3 verbs with original dental stem, 3, iapos for 
iepos. 

Boeotian is still more heavily contaminated since, in addition 
to the above, it has 4, the article toi/toi for oi/ai, 5, x& for 
xe /av, 6, TeaTos for tea tos. Common to Thessalian (Pelasgiotis 
and Bocotian) are the thematic infinitives of the type pepepev 
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(see above). There is thus no difficulty in ranging the non- 
assibilation of -t1 among the West Greek intrusions into the 
Mainland Aeolic dialects, for Fixati is in any case to be so 
classified. Those who would rearrange the isogloss explain away 
Lesbian -o1 as an Ionic borrowing; this done, they posit -T1 as a 
feature of the proto-Aeolic regions from which Lesbos was 
colonized. Since Linear B has overwhelmingly -o1 (see above), 
the assibilation is regarded as a major north-south division. 
However, we have scen that there are signs that cven in 
Linear B the assibilation was comparatively recent, and so 
slight a phonological change must be weighed against the 
complex cross-relations discussed above. In any case, if -T1 in 
Thessalian and Bocotian is a proto-Acolic feature, this docs not 
constitute a link with West Greek, for it is a generally accepted 
principle in the calculus of dialect relations that the retention of 
archaisms has little or no significance. The preservation of -T1 is 
precisely such a non-change. For the pre-Dorian innovations of 
proto-Aecolic, see below. 

Considerable difficulties also arise in coupling Attic-Ionic 
with Arcado-Cypriot and deriving both from a hypothetical 
‘South Greek’. Certainly they share the important isogloss -voa 
characterizing the athematic infinitive. But Linear B shows that 
in the development of 7 their paths had already divided: or/ar, 
ra. Cypr. Ke again is a major isogloss separating A-C from A-I 
with its striking innovation é&v (on Arc. (k)av see above). The 
A-I fronting of d (pp. 62f.) is also an early phenomenon, as was 
shown by the development of *naswos to veos, for this involves 
1, change to ndws, 2, loss of digamma, 3, d > #, 4, quantitative 
metathesis #0 > ed. ven the Homeric poems exhibit the last 
stage in the devclopment of do with synizcsis: TnAniddeo, ctc. 
This shows incidentally how early in A-I the loss of intervocalic 
digamma was. Against this the proponents of the new theory 
have urged a low date for the change of d > # by adducing the 
example of Ionic MfjSo1 < Pers. Mdda- since this ethnic name 
would not have become known to them until their settlement 
in Asia Minor. But the argument is fallacious: if the Ionians had 
already changed 4 to fronted #, then they would have substi- 
tuted this for the foreign @. Such sound substitution is a common- 
place phenomenon of ‘languages in contact’. 

All the indications are that A-I was a separate dialect already 
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in the Mycenaean age: there is no linguistic road leading from 
torpeza to tp&irezga. Again, A-I dro is distinct from A-C érru 
(also Linear B) as A-I teds is from A-C tros. The latter pair 
involves two points of difference: the basic element of tro-s is 
different from that of arpo0-s. Each of these elements may be 
extended by the endings -s or -éi so that the Greek dialect map 
offers us four different words for ‘towards’: tos, troti: tpdés, 
ampoti. The primary division is into 1ro- and ipo- regions, and 
from this point of view A-I and A-C belong to different lin- 
guistic worlds. The geographical patterning is also an obstacle 
in linking A-I with A-C to the exclusion of Aeolic. We men- 
tioned above the distinctively Aeolic datives in -eoo1 as sub- 
stratum elements in the Doric dialects of Corinth and Argos. 
These forms are especially important: since they are innovations 
and indicate not only that Aeolic was a distinct dialect in the 
Bronze Age but also that it extended into the Peloponnese, 
where it presumably linked up with the Arcado-Cypriot group.! 

We now pass to the still more formidable obstacles in the way 
of positing a North Greek dialect group comprising West Greek 
and Proto-Acolic. ‘To make this even plausible we require a 
constellation of shared innovations not found in other dialects. Lt 
has just been pointed out that retained -t1 cannot be accepted as 
such evidence. On the contrary, the featural constellations of 
West Greek and Proto-Aeolic are remarkably different. The 
latter presents such striking innovations as the third declension 
dative plural in -eoo: and the perfect participle in -wv/-ovtos. 
To this we may add another point of verbal morphology—the 
extension of the athematic infinitive -yev to thematic verbs 
(pepeuev, etc.) which, as we saw, is common to Thess. and Boeot. 
and is also Homeric. Significant is also the occurrence of forms 
like trpofertrepev in Cretan Doric, where they must be ascribed 
to the Achaean substratum. The conclusion imposes itself that 
the thematic infinitives in -yev are yet another feature that must 
be ascribed to the pre-Doric Peloponnese. But Homer also uscs 
athematic infinitives in -yevoa, which is the Lesbian form. The 
explanation is that Proto-Greek had a number of competing 


1 We quote the verdict passed by Householder and Nagy (1972), 62: 
‘,,.there are strong arguments in favor of positing the penetration, in the 
Late Mycenaean era, of Aeolic or North-Mycenaean elements into such 
South Mycenaean dialcctal arcas as the Peloponnese’. 
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infinitives from which the dialects selected (sclection being also 
an ‘innovation’, like that between te5& and yet&). We con- 
clude that Proto-Acolic possessed two athematic infinitive 
forms -pev and -yevon; that the extension of the former to the- 
matic verbs (an important innovation) was ancient is shown by 
the agreement of Homer and the two mainland dialects of 
Acolic. The gulf between this group and West Greek is high- 
lighted by the contrast of Thessaliotis -€v with Pclasgiotis -eyev, 
paralleled by the dative plurals -o1 and -eoo, the latter being, 
as we saw, another characteristic innovation of Aeolic (see 
further below). We may add yet another to the Aeolic elements 
in the Peloponnese. This is the Homeric masculine form ids 
‘one’, which recurs also in the Doric of Messenia and Crete. 

To turn now to West Greek: what is notable about this 
dialect group is the rich set of features which mark it off from 
all other groups, yet with a distribution over the whole terri- 
tory from north-west Greece to Crete and Rhodes that reveals 
their pre-migration date. For methodological reasons we men- 
tion first the ‘selection’ of -yes as the ending of the first person 
plural active of the verb. Again, the futures in -cew are another 
striking example which can hardly be discounted as ‘surely a 
recent innovation’, On the contrary, they must find their place 
in the dialect patterning now enriched by the Linear B futures 
ewepsesomena and aseso(n)si (p. 50). 

That Proto-West-Greek, characterized by these exclusive 
innovations, must be pushed back some considerable time before 
the ‘Dorian’ migrations is indicated by its dialectal split. For 
the NWG dialects also are distinguished by a remarkable in- 
novation—the third declension dative plural in -o1s (&yovois, 
é&pxovtois, ctc.). What is of special interest is that these datives, 
common to all the dialects of this sub-group, appear to have 
been ancient in the NWG heartland (Aetolia and West Locris) 
but were introduced relatively late (possibly as a consequence 
of the Actolian League, fourth century B.c.) to the castern 
Locrians and Phocaeans (Delphi), where they replace the 
earlier -eoo1 type of the ‘Achaean’ substratum. 

A similar picture appears in Elis, where we find a kind of 
bridge-dialect between NWG and Doric. Elis was divided into 
three cantons 1, Elis, 2, Pisatis and the Alpheus and 3, Triphylia 
in the south. The occupation seems to have been least effective 
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in the last: according to Strabo, vim. 333 Triphylia was 
originally inhabited by Arcadians, who still claimed it as their 
territory in the fourth century B.c. While the regular NWG 
datives in -o1s appear, there is an example of -eoo (puyadecor). 
This important isogloss, third declension -ots, and the dialect 
stratification, imply that the so-called ‘Dorian’ migrations 
involved West Greek tribes speaking dialects which, though 
closely related, were clearly differentiated into two main 
branches. One of these had already introduccd striking inno- 
vations into the Proto-West-Greek which their unmistakable 
common physiognomy compels us to postulate. How implausible 
and remote from the observed facts the postulated ‘North 
Mycenaean’ is emerges from the genealogical tree of Fig. 5, 
which is discussed below, pp. 99 ff. 

In conclusion, it may be said that neither the new material 
provided by the decipherment of Linear B, nor the recent re- 
assessment of the dialect material have, in our opinion, seriously 
shaken the long-established picture of Greek dialect relations. 
So far from there being an impressive constellation of shared 
innovations between West Greek and Proto-Acolic, there is a 
deep gulf between the two groups which gocs back to the Late 
Bronze Age.' On the other hand, the shared features of Arcado- 
Cypriot and Aeolic have, if anything, been increased, and the 
geographical continuum of their respective territories has been 
reinforced by the distribution of the -eoo1 datives as substratum 
elements in the West Greek dialects to the north of the Corin- 
thian gulf and in the Peloponnese.” There is thus a strong case 
for the old view, now regaining support, that the four major 
groups had already evolved considerably before the great 
Dorian migrations. Their gcographical siting may be schematic- 
ally represented as in Fig. 3. 

It now remains to attempt an historical interpretation. The 
self-evident event that emerges from the comparison of Fig. 3 
and Fig. 4, particularly from the parallel west-east bands 


1 This is also the view expressed by Houscholder and Nagy (1972), 61: 
‘The most plausible conclusion, then, is that the prehistoric phascs of 
- Arcado-Cypriot, Aeolic, and Attic-Ionic were already differentiated in the 
late Bronze Age...’ 

2 An evident substratum element in Laconian is the divine name TohoiSav 
(cf. Arc. Tlocoidav, by vowel assimilation <TlooeiSav). 
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spanning the Aegean in the latter, is in the first place the 
colonization of the littoral of Asia Minor and the intervening 
islands by Acolic and Ionic scttlers, with a corresponding ‘South 
Achacan’ settlement of Cyprus. All this accords with the 
traditions handed down in Greek as folk-memory. This is also 
true of the events which caused the major change in the dialect 
pattern: there can be no serious doubt about the reality of the 
‘Dorian’ migrations. A point of interest emerges from the 
distribution of the Dorian colonies in the islands and the littoral 
of Asia Minor. They form a wedge between Cyprus and Ionia 
and it is evident that when the overseas thrust took place, the 
central and northern Aegean were barred to the Dorians by 
strongly-held Ionic and Aeolic settlements. This is particularly 
clear with Ionic which occupies the whole of Euboea, and the 
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Sreater part of the Cyclades, only Mclos, Thera, Carpathos, 
Cos and Rhodes falling to the Dorians. 

A ‘Dorian’ migration is the only way of accounting for the 
distribution and stratification of the West Greek dialects. 
North-west Greeks moved along the north side of the Gulf of 
Corinth and also into the north-west Peloponnese, while 
Dorians took possession of the rest of the Peloponnese (excepting 
the fastness of Arcadia) and subsequently moved to Crete, 
Carpathos and Rhodes. This conclusion is in full accord with 
the traditions of Greek folk-memory. N. G. L. Hammond! 


™ Tistory of Greece lo 322 B.C., 79. 
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observes: ‘The distribution of these dialects conforms with that 
of the invading peoples, as portrayed in the literary tradition. 
The pattern of Doric coincides precisely with the traditions of 
Dorian settlement. The pattern of north-west Greek enlarges 
on the meagre traditions which survive of the other invading 
peoples. It indicates that the Thessaloi, the Boeotoi, and the 
followers of Oxylus [the leader of the Aetolians who occupied 
“hollow” Elis] spoke the same dialect and therefore flowed 
from a common source into south-west Thessaly, Bocotia, and 
Elis. This common source can hardly have lain elsewhere than 
in southern Epirus.’ As for the Dorians, with their closely- 
related dialect, this ‘is explicable only on the hypothesis that 
before the time of the invasions the speakers of the two dialects 
lived in contiguous areas. These areas were probably West 
Macedonia and Epirus. For, according to the literary tradition, 
the Dorians were situated first in south-west Macedonia and then 
in Doris, and the Thessaloi came from Thesprotia in Epirus.’ 

Yet there is nothing in the archaeological record which 
matches the striking uniformity of the West Greek settlement. 
This has led some archacologists to deny the reality of the 
‘Dorian invasion’, but this is a dispute about a word. It may 
well be that the collapse of the Mycenacan civilization was the 
work of other forces and that the Dorian expansion was a later 
step-by-step infiltration, extending perhaps over a century or so. 
This would fully accord, as we saw, with the archaeological and 
linguistic evidence for the continuation, at a much lower 
cultural and economic level, of the ‘Achaean’ occupation of the 
Peloponnese. But the indubitable fact which we have to inter- 
pret is the change in the dialect pattern, rcinforccd by socio- 
logical facts, such as the tribal organization into Hyllcis, 
Dymanes and Pamphyloi. 

The disparity between the linguistic and archaeological 
evidence is particularly clear in Crete. Here I follow in the main 
the account of Vincent Desborough.' After the mainland 
disasters of c. 1200 B.c. Crete appears to have received an access 
of Mycenaean refugees signalized by the sudden appearance of 
locally-made Mycenaean III C pottery, particularly noticeable 
at Knossos and Phaestos. These followed a brief period of 
revival in the Central Aegean characterized by the Central 

1 The Greek Dark Ages, London (Benn, 1972), especially 112-29, 221-39. 
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Aegean Octopus Style, which originated in Crete. Cretan 
influence has also been argued for the Argive Style of much the 
same date. During the second half of the twelfth century there 
are signs of a further acccssion of Mycenacan elements, while at 
the end of that century some Cretans appear to have migrated 
to Cyprus. 

All this is consistent with the view that Crete remained in 
close contact with the Mainland palaces until their destruction 
(sce above on the inscribed stirrup-jars) and remained a centre 
of Mycenaean influence during the twelfth century. 

For the eleventh century the available material is ‘exceedingly 
meagre’ and, in particular, west Crete is ‘completely blank’. 
However, Desborough writes of ‘a clear continuity with what 
went before and what came after’. Still more striking is his 
general conclusion. ‘At the middle of the eleventh century we 
can identify with certainty only two regions that were compara- 

tively stable and undisturbed, the one being Crete...’. Until 
this time, it would seem, there is no evidence for the arrival of 
the Dorians. What of the tenth century? In the more purely 
Dorian west the material ‘is confined to a single cemetery of 
uncertain date’. ‘Throughout central Crete, on the other hand, 
we find a clear influence of the Late Geometric Style of Athens 
(which was never occupied by the Dorians!) with actual imports 
of such vases. As for the general picture of Cretan relations 
during this century—‘ probably the most significant feature of 
Crete...is precisely the links with the east Mediterranean’. In 
fact there was probably continuous contact with Cyprus at least 
from ¢. 1100 B.c. On the other hand the only evidence adduced 
for contact between Crete and the regions to the north is of 
dress pins and fibulac (safety-pins) and it is concluded ‘neither 
area had any effect on the other’. 

In his general summing-up Desborough concludes with a 
series of questions ‘with fact heavily outweighed by hypothesis’. 
Who evicted the Mycenaean refugees who fled from the main- 
land overseas? Were they aggressors from north-west Greece? 
Did they spread into the Peloponnese during the late eleventh 
and some of the tenth century ‘constituting a somewhat iso- 
lated and backward block of population?’ 

Henri van Effenterre! is more forthright. The dialect distri- 

1 La seconde fin du monde, 180 ff. (1975). 
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bution is basic and essential, but it is supported by certain 
sociological institutions and practices, among which we may 
mention certain details of the calendar. Why, then, he asks, is 
there no such widespread scepticism about the importance of 
the Dorian invasion? It is because the Dorians have been a 
serious disappointment to the archaeologists. Effenterre agrees 
with the historian Moses Finlcy that there is no archacological 
feature which enables us to identify the Dorians. In the face of 
such archacological agnosticism it will be well to recall the 
indubitable Dorian character of Iron Age Crete and the 
‘Achaean’ substratum elements in the dialect (to say nothing 
of the preservation of tribal designations) that argue a symbiosis 
of the two Greek population elements. That the material studied 
by archaeologists gives no hint of this drastic reshaping of the 
political and linguistic map of the Mycenaean world is a lesson 
to be remembered when dealing with the remoter events that 
brought the Proto-Greeks into Greece. 

According to a theory which was launched by Paul Kretschmer 
and remained canonical for a long time, the Greek invasion 
comprised three waves stretching over the greater part of the 
second millennium: 1, Ionians, 2, Acolians and 3, ‘Dorians’ 
(West Greeks). The distinction of 1 and 2 was due to the belief 
that there had been an Ionian occupation of certain parts of 
the Peloponnese, which was later overlaid by Aecolians. The 
evidence for the widespread belief in a ‘Middle Helladic’ 
invasion has been considered above. Now with the acknow- 
ledged archaeological silence about the coming of the Dorians, 
the keystone in this construction (‘no archacological break— 
no invasion’) will be regarded with increascd scepticism. If we 
keep to the linguistic evidence, two facts must be stressed: 
1, Linear B, our first evidence for ‘Greekness’, is exclusively an 
LH/LM III B phenomenon; 2, the differences between the four 
Bronze Age dialect groups are slight. The second point affects 
our estimate of the time required for such differentiation. 
Modern dialectological studies have shown that major develop- 
ments which lead even to mutual unintelligibility may take place 
within a comparatively short time. For instance, Ernst Risch 
has pointed out that in the Middle Ages there was no Schweizer- 
deutsch really distinct from Swabian or Alsatian. Thus, purely 
linguistic considerations would not require us to put the 
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beginning of ‘ Linear B Greek’ further back than the beginning 
of LH III B, when the Last Palace at Pylos was constructed, 
and it is quite possible that the change from ‘11 to o1 occurred 
towards the end of this period. As for the changes that led to the 
dialect break-up of ‘Proto-Greek’ (on this concept see above), 
they could easily have been accomplished wholly within the 
LH III period.! Any carlicr date for Proto-Greek is a departure 
from the minimum hypothesis. Consequently the onus is on 
those who speculate about ‘Middle Helladic’ (or even ‘larly 
Helladic III’) Greek. These are constructions that rest on 
archaeological silence. It is curious that such silence should on 
the one hand justify a hypothetical Proto-Greek people virtually 
a millennium before our earliest records and on the other 
prompt a denial of the reality of an event virtually within the 
historical period and vouched for by language, institutions and 
folk-memory. If the drastic transformation of the Greek world 
by the West Greek invasions could take place without archaeo- 
logical reflections, it is difficult to accept the validity of the 
principle that archacological continuity implies ethnic con- 
linuity (see above pp. 23). 


4- The Second Colonial Period 


A. Meillet has observed that to write the history of the Greek 
dialects is to write the history of Greek colonization. Above, the 
colonial movements of the sub-Mycenaean and the Dark Ages 
have been largely deduced from the dialect map. A second 
colonial period began in the eighth century B.c as a consequence 
of which Greek dialects and Hellenic culture were spread to the 
Black Sea, the Libyan coast of Africa and the countries and 
islands lying to the west of Greece by the implantation of 
colonies. The effective agents were the now-flourishing Greek 
city states. The colonists took with them not merely the dialect 
of the mother city but its institutions, cults, calendar and 
alphabet. 

1 It is pertinent to recall the dictum of Antoine Meillet (Apergu d’une 
histoire de la langue grecque, p. 17) on the date of Proto-Greek: ‘...the dif- 
ferences [between the Greek dialects] concern only details that developed at 
a recent date, a short time before the historical period; all known Greek 
dialects go back to one and the same common language’. In the light of the 
new evidence we can rephrase this conclusion ‘a short time before the end 
of LH TIT B’. 
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The colonists in due course developed their own dialcctal 
idiosyncrasies, but these fall outside the framework of the broad 
sketch attempted in this chapter. The present section is con- 
cerned simply with the spread of Greek in the Mediterranean 
as a consequence of this second wave of colonial expansion. The 
lead was taken by Miletus to exploit the resources of the Black 
Sea areas. It founded colonies on the south shore in the first 
half of the cighth century and on the other shores during the 
seventh century. ‘These colonics, together with their secondary 
foundations, came to number close on a hundred. Other 
colonies in the same area were founded by other Jonian states, 
while Dorian Megara also took a hand, notably with Chalcedon 
and Byzantium, both in the first half of the seventh century. In 
Italy the earliest colony was established by the Euboean cities 
Chalcis and Eretria (together with some from Asiatic Cyme), 
first on the island of Pithecusae (Ischia) and subsequently at 
Cymé (Cumae) on the opposite coast. The Chalcidians also 
founded Rhegium at the toe of Italy. The Achaeans were active 
with Sybaris, Croton, Metapontium, and Caulonia (but these 
were later Doricized), while the Spartans founded "Taras 
(‘L'arentum). 

The Chalcidians were again the first in Sicily with Naxus 
(with a contingent from the island of Naxos), Leontini and 
Catana. Zancle, too, was colonized jointly by Chalcis 
and Cumae on the Sicilian side of the passage opposite 
Rhegium. 

South-east Sicily was secured by the Dorians. Syracuse, 
founded by Chalcis, was taken by Corinthians, who also dis- 
lodged the Eretrians from Corcyra and founded colonies 
controlling the entry to the Gulf of Corinth, followed by others 
at Leucas and Ambracia. A force of Dorians from Megara, who 
had assisted the Corinthians at Syracuse, later founded a colony 
at Selinus close to the Phoenician settlements in the south-west 
of the island. Between this and Syracuse, Gela was founded by 
Cretans and Rhodians early in the seventh century and over a 
hundred years later Gela planted a daughter colony at Acragas 
(Agrigentum). 

In the west the Phocaeans founded Massilia (Marseilles) at 
the end of the seventh century, with later offshoots along the 
coasts of France and Spain. 
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The Dorians of Thera first settled on the island of Platea and 
later founded Cyrene (c. 630 B.c.) on the coast of Libya. 

In conclusion one should stress what one might call the 
sovereignty of the Greek local dialects in the pre-Hellenistic age. 
They were not subject to the relentless pressure of an ever- 
present standard language like the dialects of modern Europe in 
centralized states. This development had to await the extinction 
of Greek political freedom and the institution of a central power 
under the Macedonians (see Chapter VI). What is peculiar to 
Greek is the emergence of standard literary languages which 
found acceptance outside the dialect area in which they origi- 
nated. Here the motive force was cultural prestige. Their 
development is the subject of the next chapter. 


IV 


THE LITERARY LANGUAGES: 
POETRY 


1. Homer 


It was argued above that the language of the Linear B tablets 
was a widespread administrative koine which, though once based 
on a living dialect, conceals from us the everyday speech 
current in the various regions of the Mycenaean world; this 
implies that it may well have been archaic at the time of the 
destruction of the palaces. Nothing could be more flat, terse and 
bald than these earliest specimens of Greek prose; functionally 
determined as they are, being the concise, severely practical 
memoranda of the palace scribes, they may conceal not only the 
local dialects, but a highly developed and _ sophisticated 
Mycenacan poctical language. The evidence for this is indirect: 
the possibility emerges from the analysis of our carlicst specimen 
of Greek poetry—the Homeric Epics. 

At first glance the Epic language betrays not only its artificial 
and conventional character but also that it is the product of a 
long and complex history. The conclusions which emerge from 
the analysis may be stated at once: while the language of 
‘Homer’ is basically Ionic, it has incorporated elements of 
widely different date and dialect origin reaching back into the 
Mycenaean age. There is a reasonable measure of agreement 
among scholars that the long process of linguistic and poetical 
evolution reached its culmination in the work of the ‘monu- 
mental poet(s) ’,! datable to the latter half of the eighth century 
for the Iliad and the early part of the seventh century for the 
Odyssey. Tlicy lived and worked in the Ionian ‘New World’ in 
Asia Minor, the settlement of which began ¢c. 1050 B.c. 

The predominantly East Ionian character of the epic dialect 
is immediately obvious from the treatment of & (> 7 even after 
p, t and ¢), and this first impression is supported by the presence 

1 The author shares the view that the Odyssey is later than the Iliad and 
of different authorship. 
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of all the other major features; quantitative metathesis (MnAnia- 
Sew, etc.), nu ephelkustikon (E\uoe(v)), athematic infinitives in 
-vai, third singular 7\v for 7s, third plural in -oav, the pronouns 
fwweis and Wyeis, and the potential particle &v. The distinction 
from Attic is marked not only by the consistent change of 
& > n, but also by the contracted form fv = Attic édv, &v, by 
the absence of contraction in ea, €0, ew, by the treatment of 
digammia in the clusters -vp-, -pF- (Gelvos, KoUpos, scc p. 62), and 
by the genitive singular -ew for Attic -ouv in masculine d-stems. 
_ This overall picture is distorted, however, by the presence of 
certain unmistakably Aeolic features. First, there are words with 
the typically Aeolian change *g” > w before front vowels: 
tioupes, teA@piov, éAoua, etc. More important are the 
morphological features, notably the dative plurals in -eoo1 and the 
infinitives in -pev, -yevar, the former appearing also in thematic 
verbs (p. 61). There is only one example of an Aecolic perfect 
participle in -cov, KexAryyovtes, but there are also certain artificial 
forms in -dtes which are suspected of concealing earlier -ovtes. We 
also find third plural endings like fyepOev for thyépOnoav 
and the athematic conjugation of contracted verbs (poptyevat). 
The complex dialect problems which the epic language 
presents may be illustrated by the Homeric forms of the pre- 
position ‘towards’, meoti, tot and pds, which have figured 
largely in arguments about the chronology and dialect distri- 
bution of the change t1 > o1 (see above). In view of the 
importance attached to the pre-Dorian elements in Crete and 
the fact that they are concentrated in central Crete, a fact of 
Cretan dialect geography may be relevant to this problem. It is 
in central Crete (Gortyna, Knossos, Vaxos, ctc.) that we find 
TOpTi as against Trot in the east and west (roi before dentais in 
Kydonia). C. D. Buck presents the overall dialect picture thus: 
[Central] Cretan topti, Attic-Ionic, Lesbian trpds; troti in the 
West Greek dialects (except [Central] Crete), as well as in 
Thessalian and Boeotian; A-C tés. He comments ‘...the 
relation of tpds, Trdos to TrpoTi, oti can hardly be the same in 
origin as that of SiSwo1 to S{SeT1’.! E. Schwyzer, for his part, 
regards the -t1 forms as ‘archaisms which prove nothing’. In 
t The Greek Dialects, 2nd edn. 100; in the 3rd edition, p. 58, he writes: 


‘,..It is a question whether the -s of 1pds, és comes from -o1 by elision 
and apocope or is a different ending, original -s’. 
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assessing the bearing of the dialect evidence on the provenance 
of the different Homeric forms the first point to be seized on is 
that trpoti finds the closest analogue in Central Cretan troptt. 
Arcado-Cypriot tros does not appear in Homer. It is unfortunate 
that Linear B post is ambiguous, for it may stand for posi or 
porst. In either event if, as appears likely, the Central Cretan 
form troptt is an ‘Achacan’ survival, this would add to the 
evidence that the Lincar B administrative kotue masks the real 
dialect situation in the Mycenacan Pcloponnesc. What is 
essential to the picture of the Epic language is that Homer 
presents forms from the two different nuclei t1po- and tro-, the 
combinations of which with -t1 and -s5 span the whole Greek 
dialect world (see above). If we exclude any Doric participation 
in the formation of the Epic language, the combined evidence 
of Homer and the inscriptions suggests that we must attribute 
to the pre-Dorian, pre-migration Mainland the whole set of 
forms just discussed. It is significant that only the exclusively 
A-C form rds is excluded from Homer. 

With this we approach the question of Arcado-Cypriot 
elements in Homer. They consist in the main of vocabulary 
items: alow (A-C), Sapa (Arc.), (F)dva§ (A-C, Myc.), KéAeudos 
(Arc.), Hap (Arc.), olos (Arc., Cypr.), d&oxnrjs (Arc.), &évayeo 
(Cypr.), qmUe (Arc. &rvw), xpave (Cypr.), Séopyor (Arc.), 
Asvoow (Arc.), and the particles avtdp, is€ and vu. To these 
may be added elements culled from the glossographers which 
also recur in Linear B: paoyavov, Sétas and adpovpa. The 
evidence will be discussed below. 

We may now turn to the presence of forms of different date 
(the terms ‘carly’ and ‘late’ are corrclative; they have no 
implications of absolute date and certainly do not mean 
‘genuine’ v. ‘intrusive’). The treatment of digamma is illumi- 
nating. By way of preliminary it is necessary to distinguish the 
positional variants, for these disappeared at widely different 
times. As was shown above (p. 71), intervocalically the loss of 
this sound in Attic-Ionic must be attributed to pre-migration 
times. On the other hand the divergent treatment of KaAfos 
(KGAOs/KGAOs), Eevfos (§évos/Eeivos), etc. shows that in these 
clusters the change was post-migration and later than the 
completion of the evolution & > n, the inception of which must 
also be placed in pre-migration times (sce pp. 62 f.). What 
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concerns us most is initial digamma. The texts of Homer (sce 
below) lack any indication of this sound, but its presence in the 
epic language emerges from metrical considerations. Hiatus of 
a short final vowel is very rare before a word beginning with a 
vowel, whether aspirated or not. But over 2,000 examples have 
been counted where this word originally began with F (or 
*sw-), so that we can remove the hiatus by inserting this sound: 
"Atpetings te Favaé, udAa ferré, oloete Fdpv’ Etepov, etc. In other 
verses an apparently short syllable receives the required length 
if the digamma is inserted. Most instructive are examples like 
pide FFekupé and tratépi FF, where the anomalous hiatus and 
apparent lengthening of the short vowels is due to the ww- 
which developed from *swekuros and *swos respectively (p. 238). 
But this treatment is by no means constant for there are 
numerous examples of elision and non-lengthening before words 
that originally began with digamma: 78’ dpv’ éxéAeuov, pévos 
Kal Oupdy éxcotou. 

One reflection of the digamma is of interest in that it shows 
how evidently artificial forms occurring in late passages may 
nevertheless go back to ancient formulas. We recall that the 
adjectival suflix -wen- in Lincar B is added directly to the” 
stem-consonant in third declension words (e.g. pedwessa 
“footed’). In Homer we have reflections of potvik-fevt- ‘ purple’, 
‘crimson’. Later a thematic vowel was inserted; but then 
olvikoeis — — vu — became unusable in hexameter verse. The 
relevant passages are: é1r 8é yAaivav Séto poivikdecoav (€ 500), 
7, kal &rr’ dpouv xAcivav Oéto goivikdecoav (p 118); cugl 8 
cpa xAaivav tepovijoato poivixdesoav (K 133), said of Nestor, 
who also appears in Néorap 8 év yelpecot AGB’ Ala poivikdevta! 
(O 116); cpwodiyyes...atuati: poivikdeooat dvéSpapov ‘ihe 
weals red with blood sprang up’ (Y 716-17). 

While goivixdeooa with its false quantity i is evidently an 
artificial form, the connection with yAaiva ‘cloak’ and its verse- 
final position suggests that it goes back to a genuine ancient 
formula which still preserved the Mycenaean gotvikfevT-. 
The last example (from the Games) is the only one where the 
adjective has freed itself from the formulaic position and 
connection with yAciva and so belongs to a later phase in the 
evolution of the Epic language. 


' Another reading is oryaAdevta. 
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The example quoted above, 6updv &dotou, lcads to another 
feature which reveals the presence of earlier and later elements. 
This is the contraction of vowels, and we have in éx&orou an 
example which cannot be resolved. This ending of the genitive 
singular is the last stage in the Greek development of *-osjo 
(p. 238): -o20, -00, -ou. Homer offers examples of all these forms 
(on -00 see below) ; Linear B shows -oio, and this form appears in 
an apocopized form in the Thessalian (Pclasgiotis) -o7. In Homer 
the contracted forms are much in the minority: the Iliad has 
only 20 per cent and the Odysscy only 24 per cent of all o-stem 
genitive singular forms. In general, contraction of vowels is 
comparatively rare in Homer if we count only those examples 
which are metrically protected. For instance, &(F)ékov ‘un- 
willing’ appears both as Gxov and déxwv but the former can 
everywhere be resolved. Similarly, only one example of 
KOIAos < KO(F)IAoS resists resolution, while é(F)1S50v can be 
scanned as trisyllabic in all but five instances. Adjectives in 
-Fevt- from feminine d-stems are usually uncontracted (avdt\ev- 
Ta, UArjeEis, etc.), but there are a few contracted forms: tTipijvTa 
2 475, TEXVijooal n 110 (on Kalpocgwv for Kalpovcotwy, sce 
below). ‘The word ‘to wash’? is of interest because in Linear B the 
verbal stem is dewo- as opposed to later Ao(f)e-. Homer has 
Adeov, Acéaoat, AcécoaTto (also the derived Aoetpdv), and in 
many instances the reading AoUoev can be replaced by Adsoev. 
But there are examples where the contracted form must stand: 
Aovoate, ATOAOVGOPAaL, AovoN, AoUoPat. 

We now turn to the problem of how such a linguistic amal- 
gam comprising forms of different dialect and date came about. 
Onc suggestion may be ruled out at once: the notion that such 
a mixed dialect represents the spoken language of any historical 
Greck community. lt is true that we have testimony for the 
northward advance of the Jonians in Asia Minor and their 
occupation of the originally Aeolic town of Smyrna, while the 
inscriptions of Chios present Lesbian features, such as tengo1c1 
for tp\§ovo1. As we have seen, the dialects of Boeotia and 
Thessaly present a striking mixture of Aeolic and West Greek 
elements. But there is no parallcl for the type of mixture 
observed in the Epic language. It is hard to imagine a living 
dialect which possessed simultaneously three different genitive 
forms, such as -o10, -00, -ou or so many different forms of the 
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personal pronouns as &uyes /*pEIs, Hues /Uueis, etc., or would use a 
form éAéA1y@ev in one sentence and éAeAiyOnoay in the next. The 
first line of the Iliad contains the namcTTnAniadew with a quanti- 
tative metathesis! followed by ’AyiAfjos, where this change has 
not taken place. A similar collocation of different forms is 
observed in troAupAoioBoio (Aeolic) and @aAdoons (Ionic). So, 
too, Aeolic KUvecow (Acolic dative with Ionic movable v!) is 
followed by tao. Not long after we encounter é&yopiv5e 
(Ionic) kaAtooato Aadv (Acolic). In the speech of Achilles 
(A 5off.) there occur the Acolicisms &wue, xe, fepfja, téoco0v, but 
it ends with the Ionic infinitive &yGven. 

The presence of features of different date is merely emphas- 
ized by the suggestion that forms like -o1o may be early Ionic 
and not merely Aeolic. If this strategy is applied consistently to 
all the typically Ionic features and it is supposed for instance 
that forms like ixétao belonged to Ionic before the change of 
& to n and the subsequent quantitative metathesis, this procedure 
would drain the term ‘Ionic’ of its content, for it simply 
designates a group of characteristic features. Quite apart from 
that, the explanation breaks down in the face of typical Aeolic 
innovations like the datives in -eoot and the perfect participles 
in -wv, -ovtos, to say nothing of the presence of the charac- 
teristic forms of the potential particle &v/ke(v). 

There remains no other choice than to accept dialect mixture 
and chronological mixture as a characteristic of the language in 
which the Homeric poems were actually composed. There is 
general agreement about the process of its genesis: the Epic 
language was the product of a long tradition of oral poetry in 
which the ‘singers’ (aoidot) operated with a large stock of 
memorized formulas. These were repeated groups of given 
metrical patterns, the building-blocks of the hexameter, each 
regularly (and to a large extent with mutual exclusion) 
employed to express a given notion. This stock was built up 
from generation to generation, and in the course of time it 
passed from an ‘Achaean’ to an Jonian milieu via the ‘colonial’ 
Aeolic which is mirrored in the Lesbian inscriptions. As a 
consequence certain ‘Achaean’ elements, preserved in stereo- 

1 In over go per cent of the examples it is possible to substitute the Acolic 


ending -Go for -ew; e.g. MnAniada’ *AyiAfjos. But over twenty instances 
resist substitution. 
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typed formulas, became part of the repertory of the Ionian 
school of oral poetry which culminated in the works of the two 
‘monumental’ pocts known collectively as ‘Homer’. How com- 
paratively late in the tradition Homer must be is shown by the 
linguistic analysis of what surely must be a constitutive charac- 
teristic of the Iliad and Odyssey: the rich offering of brilliant 
and elaborate similes which adorn these works of genius shows 
an exceptionally strong concentration of ‘late’ linguistic 
featurcs. 

This picture of the genesis of the Epic language was challenged 
soon after the decipherment of Linear B. Ventris and Chadwick! 
wrote: ‘Should we not conclude that the “Aeolic”’ stratum, 
which so obviously underlies the text of Homer, is not the 
Aeolic of Lesbos, but a much older Achaean form which had 
already set the conventions of epic verse within the second 
millennium B.c.?’ This formulation, however, does not pose the 
question correctly. Scholars have posited Proto-Aeolic, and not 
the Acolic of Lesbos, as one of the sources of the epic amalgam. 
They have rightly pointed to Aeolic innovations like the datives 
in -eoo1, and this cannot be countered by interpreting the -eoor 
forms in the Doric dialecgs as ‘Achacan’ substratum clements in 
the West Greck Peloponnese. The fact remains that these are 
specifically ‘Aeolic’ forms. That Arcado-Cypriot stands apart 
in this respect is underlined by the absence of these dative forms 
in Linear B. The same is true of the thematic infinitives in -pev, 
for which in any case we have to cite Mainland dialects and not 
the Aeolic of Lesbos. 

On the other hand, the potential particle ke, on the evidence 
of Cypriot, might well be common ‘Achacan’. Other features 
commonly classified as Acolicisms might cqually well belong to 
‘Achaean’ in general: genitives in -Go and -o10, initial 1WT- in 
wmtoAis (A-C, Myc. and Cret. trroAioikos), and mTdAeos 
(Cypr., Myc. and Cret.). The origins of the -p1 case (see 
p- 45) in Homer, which was brought into connection with 
Boeotian émitratpogiov, have now been revealed by the Linear 
B inscriptions, but the new evidence shows how far the evolution 
had progressed since the Bronze Age. In Homer -91 appears 
both in the singular and the plural whereas in Linear B it is 
used only in the plural and is restricted to the non-thematic 

1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, 73 (1953), 103. 
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declensions, with only onc example (Knossos) of the o-declen- 
sion.! In Linear B the functions are instrumental and locative, 
with only one prepositional example (opi q’etropopphi oromenos 
‘watching over the cattle...’). In Homcr more than half the 
examples are prepositionally governed. Chantraine concluded? 
that while Mycenaean confirms the antiquity of the -q forms, 
it presents a more archaic stage of their morphology with 
syntactical uses which are different and morc authentic. He 
regards this as a further indication of the ardficial character of 
the epic dialect. 

_It remains to assess the significance of the Arcado-Cypriot 
words in Homer. It is commonly said that the Lincar B 
inscriptions have increased the number of such words, e.g. 
pacyavov. What the new evidence shows is merely the genuine 
Mycenaean origin of such words. It does not prove that they 
found their way into the epic vocabulary direct from Arcado- 
Cypriot sources. This is an argumentum ex silentio until we have 
direct evidence that the northern Mycenaean world used, say, 
a different word for pdoyavov. What is involved may be no 
more than retained archaisms, evidence of little valuc in 
establishing exclusive connections. A common fund of words 
used in an ancestral language wastcs away along different lines 
in its descendant dialects, so that they present different patterns 
of survival. The fact that Cheshire gardeners happen to use the 
word delve for the common English dig has little relevance for 
the origin of poems containing this word. In the same way there 
is no reason why we should not attribute pdoyavoy, etc., to the 
Mycenaean world as a whole. 

The gencral verdict, therefore, must be that the ncw Linear B 
evidence has donc little to modify the long-accepted views on 
the genesis of the Epic dialect. Basically East Ionic, it neverthe- 
less contains well-established Aeolicisms of frequent use. 
Chantraine concludes:3 ‘The Aeolic features of the Homeric 
language thus appear less important than was believed in the 
time of Fick, but all the same they remain well established on 
certain points.” We should add that the previous discussion has 


1 We cannot be sure that the Pylian place-name maropi (locative) is an 
o-stem. 

2 Op. cit. 501. 

3 Op. cit., 2nd edn, 1, 512. 
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shown that the most important clements, the -eoor datives and 
the thematic infinitives in -yev, could possibly date back to 
Mycenaean times and that we cannot exclude the Peloponnese 
as the place of origin. 

There is a reasonable consensus that while an unbroken 
tradition of formulaic diction reaches back into the Mycenaean 
age, Ionic features predominate even in the earliest strata of 
the Homeric poems. If we consider the criteria of post-Myce- 
nacan and post-migration composition, such as neglected di- 
gamma and irresolvable contractions, it becomes clear that 
many of the best-established formulas of the Homeric repertory 
evolved in post-migration times. Other formulas, though 
possibly pre-migration, must be denied on linguistic grounds to 
the South Achaean represented by the Linear B inscriptions. 
To take one interesting case: a poet using the Linear B dialect 
could not insert wordédaktulos (cf. Myc. wodo- = wordo- ‘rosc’) in 
an hexameter line; the ‘rosy-fingered dawn’ must have origi- 
nated in a dialect which used wrodon for ‘rose’. 

The linguistic evidence has featured largely in discussions of 
the artistic unity or multiplicity of Homeric Epics. What 
linguistic analysis has achievedl is to illuminate the history and 
provenance of the different ingredients which make up the 
Homeric palette. Their results might be thought to have little 
relevance to the pictures painted with such resources. But, if we 
accept the view that this linguistic palette was virtually com- 
plete by the end of the eighth century and that ‘Homer’ was 
free to choose any ‘colour’, ‘early’ or ‘late’, whatever the 
dialect provenance, according to his pleasure and convenience, 
then it would be reasonable to expect an even scatter of ‘carly’ 
and ‘late’ clements on the pages of our Homeric texts. ‘hat this 
is not so was shown by the researches of G. P. Shipp, who made 
a systematic study of the distribution in the Iliad of forms 
classified by Chantraine as ‘late’. He found that they occur 
predominantly in similes, digressions, and ‘comments’. This 
uneven distribution of the late features, concentrated as they 
are in the similes, one of the most characteristic and brilliant 
features of the pocms as we know them, suggests that the 
‘monumental poets’ responsible for the similes constructed 
their great masterpieces from earlier material. 

M. Leumann approached the question of such stratification 
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from a different angle. In the course of a centurics-long poctical 
tradition the inherited formulas preserve words and phrases 
which had been lost from everyday speech and so were liable to 
misinterpretation by the later bards. A grotesque and notorious 
example is the use of oT1)ta ‘woman’ in the pseudo-Theocritean 
Syrinx 14, which is due to the misinterpretation of Siaoti\thv 
tploavte (A 6) ‘they parted in strife’ as ‘having quarrelled over 
a woman’ (81&¢ otthv). If such cxamples could be plausibly 
established within the Homeric poems it would be reasonable to 
conclude with Leumann that the correct use cannot be attri- 
buted to the same author as the incorrect. 

A good example involves a technical word which has the 
additional interest of possible Anatolian origin: KupBayos 
‘crown of a helmet’ (cf. Hittite kupahhi). In O 536 xupBayov 
d&kpdtatov vig éyyei S€udevtt “he struck the top of the helmet 
with his sharp spear’, the word is used authentically. But in 
E 585-6 éxrrece Sippou...KUuBayxos év kovinotv ‘he fell from the 
chariot head first in the dust’ the sense of the word is completely 
misunderstood. Opinions may differ over the ‘lateness’ of the 
grotesque claborations which follow; Mydon the chariotecr 
remains upright with his head buried in the sand until the 
horses kick him over. | 

Another example of the same kind concerns the use of 
another technical word traptopos, literally ‘what is attached 
alongside’ (cf. Linear B opdworta ‘attachments’ (of a corslet)), 
used of an extra horse in a chariot team. It is used apparently 
in its proper technical sense in TT 470 f.; this horse is wounded 
and confusion results étrei 51) Keito Traptopos év Kovinot ‘since 
the taprjopos lay in the dust’. Here we appear to have an 
authentic technical detail of Mycenacan chariot-fighting. Quite 
different is the use in H 154f., where Nestor boasts of an early 
exploit: ‘He was the tallest and strongest man I ever slew’ 
TOAAOS yap TIS EKeITO TrapT|OpOS EvOa Kal EvOa ‘for there he lay 
a sprawling bulk this way and that’. Evidently the composer of 
this passage has completely misunderstood the xeito trapropos 
of the first. The phrase ToAAds... tis is also indicative: it is 
common in Herodotus, but this is its only occurrence in Homer. 
The fact that the hero on this occasion is Nestor is also signifi- 
cant: there are numerous indications that much of the Nestorian 
material is late. For instance Y 602 f. uses traptjopos in yet 
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another sense. Menclaus says ‘I will yicld to you, angry though 
I am, for you were not previously tapropos or d&ecippwv’ 
(‘feckless or foolish’). Here the person addressed is Antilochus, 
the son of Nestor. 

With these examples we approach the question of the accre- 
tions and distortions that can be detected in the history of our 
Homeric texts. These reproduce in the main the best available 
manuscript, Venetus A, which gocs back in the last instance to 
the canon established by Alexandrian scholarship, notably by 
Aristarchus of Samothrace (¢. 215 toc. 145 B.c.), the head of the 
library at Alexandria. Here the divisions are schematic and 
somewhat arbitrary. It is reasonable to suppose that the bardic 
traditions remained fresh, vigorous, and authentic until their 
culmination in the monumental poems, though of course mis- 
understandings and creation of entirely artificial forms may 
have arisen at any stage in the history of this oral poetry. G. S. 
Kirk! distinguishes two critical stages in the transmission of the 
text of the poems, which we may presume to have been virtually 
complete by 700 B.c. The first period ends with what is known 
as the ‘Peisistratean recension’. Accprding to the pscudo- 
Platonic dialogue, the [ipparchus, it was Hipparchus, younger 
son of the Athenian tyrant Peisistratus, who first brought the 
poems of Homer to Attica and compelled the reciters (the 
rhapsodes) at the Panathenaic festival to perform them in relay 
(€& UtroArjweos) continuously (épe€ijs). This rule evidently 
implies the existence of some authoritative text to which officials 
could refer and competitors would defer. In this first period we 
may surmise that the texts were liable to corruption from two 
main influences: first from the later ‘singers’ (c&o1501) who, with 
diminishing competence and skill, continucd to practice the 
traditional craft, and secondly from the professional reciters 
(Payodoi), pure performers, whose natural leanings towards 
virtuosity and display were stimulated by the existence of 
regular competitions. As J. A. Davison has written: ‘Thus the 
very nature of epic style made it easy for the skilled rhapsode 
deliberately or insensibly to revise the texts which he recited 
and even to insert “‘cadenzas”’ of his own composition.’2 

1 The Songs of Homer, 310 ff., Cambridge (1962). 


2 A. J. B. Wace and FI’. H. Stubbings (eds.), A Companion to Homer (1962), 
218. 
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As a result of these activities we may suppose that many 
divergent texts of the poems were in circulation, and it was 
doubtless because of these that Hipparchus procured what was 
recognized as an authoritative version. There is little evidence 
from the poems themselves to support the statement which 
“appears first in Cicero (de Oratore 11. 137) that the poems were 
arranged in their present state by Peisistratus, having been 
previously in a disorderly state (confusos ante). In fact what is of 
interest is how few and slight the Attic features of the text are. 
The optative in payéoivto (A 344) is not mercly Attic but even 
late Attic, since the ending -oivto competes with the original 
-o1ato (* < =-ointo, see p. 297) throughout the fifth century. The 
true reading will have been payeolat’ or paytovtas. However, 
fat’ cannot be substituted for fivt’ (TF 153). Again, Ste... 
otainoav (P 732-3) is the only example of this formation in 
Homer, and there is no suggestion of repeated action, which is 
the function of the optative in such temporal clauses. The 
optatives popoin (1 320) and giAoin (5 692) are peculiar to 
Attic and they will have replaced the athematic type (Acolic 
conjugation of contracted verbs) *popeln, *prAln. 

Some further distortion of the original text was occasioned at 
a later stage when the texts were transcribed (uetaypappatio-— 
os) into the reformed alphabet. Greek inherited from Indo- 
European two e-sounds (p. 213), exemplified in the first two 
vowels of €6nxa. The same is true of the o-sounds. The early 
alphabet of Attic used E and O for both varieties, the closed 
short vowel and the open long vowel. The Ionic alphabet 
developed distinct signs for the long vowels, H and 2; a further 
refinement was the use of the digraph El to represent the 
lengthened ¢, a new sound in Greck arising {rom contraction or 
compensatory lengthening (e.g. elul = émz < *es-mi), and OY 
for lengthened o. In transcribing E and O into the new ortho- 
graphy the scribes will have experienced no difficulty in choosing 
between ¢/et/n and o/ou/w as long as they could get guidance 
from their own speech. Elsewhere they could easily go astray. 
For instance, our texts read xaipocéwv ‘closely woven’ (n 102), 
though the original doubtless was pronounced xaipovoctwv 
(with synizesis). Similarly OEOAEZ, to be scanned vu — -, goes 
back to GeoSpns (< *8eoSfehns). The scribe has transcribed 
SeouSys, not knowing the original metrical effect of the lost 
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digamma, which. is scen in other derivatives from *dwei- ‘fear’: 
e.g. E585eicev < *e-dwei-sen. The apparently present form SelSw 
‘I fear’ is actually a perfect 5éfw < *5e-5roi-a; the corres- 
ponding plural form is written SeiSipev, which conceals the true 
Se-5Fi-pev. 

Similar misinterpretations occurred when quantitative meta- 
thesis occasioned metrical difficultics. Evidently &>5 cannot 
stand at the beginning of a verse, unlike the carlier jos. If EOZ 
stood before a vowel and had to be scanned — vu, the scribe 
wrote elos (e.g. elos yw, & go); but before a consonant the 
scribe could come closer to the Attic éws and wrote eiws (e.g. 
eles TInveAdtreiav, 5 800). Similar embarrassment was caused by 
the short-vowelled (athematic) subjunctives like ®1jouev, which 
later changed to Séwyev. Here QOEOMEN —vu vu was wrongly 
transcribed as O0efovev. Other unauthentic forms were occasioned 
by the contraction of vowels (see above). In -d&w verbs traditional 
forms like dépdeis, Spcovtes, etc., were contracted in Attic to 
dpds, Spdvtes, etc. As long as the poems were recited and not 
committed to writing, the rhapsodes! could have made con- 
cessions to contemporary pronunciation without metrical diffi- 
cultics by distributing the contracted sounds over two syllables. 
When, however, the poems came to be written down, metrical 
integrity was established by writing épdas, dpdwvtes, etc. This 
is what is known as ‘epic diectasis’ (‘distension’). Similar is the 
spelling pows, which is a re-expansion of pds, the contraction of 
PaFos. 

Other contractions were also misunderstood. Important are 
the different forms of the genitive singular of the o-stems. Homer 
presents both -o10 and ov. But some verses with the contracted 
form will not scan: e.g. in Biv els AléAou KAuT& SHpaTa K 6o 
the impossible cretic ~uU— is removed if we read AidAoo. 
Sometimes the intrusion of the contracted forms into the text 
occasions consequential alterations. For instance, in ém5n- 
piou dxpudevtos | 64 and KaKxounxavou oKpuoécons Z 344, the 
intrusive prothetic vowel in the word xpvoevt- is due to the 
false division of émSnpioo and Kakopnydavoo. Again, &deAqeiot 
Ktapévoio E 21 probably conceals the correct a&deApedo KTa- 
yévoio, a phrase which is a good illustration of the artificiality 
of the language in that it combines two historically different 
forms of the genitive. In the same way Sov KAéos B 325 should be 
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read 60. That this artificial language evolved according to its 
own laws is shown by the fact that, on the analogy of oU:4o, 
fis was expanded to éng IT 208. Exigencies of scansion, again, 
were responsible for the dative étréeaot in ye1pos EAOUO” Eréeool 
mpoonvdsa E 30, which probably goes back to EAoUoa Fétrecot. 
However, datives of s-stems in -eeoo1 are elsewhere secured by 
the metre (vepteooi, PeAgeool, Erpteooi, ctc.) and these hyper- 
Aeolicisms arc onc more illustration of the artificial nature of 
the Homeric Kunstsprache. It developed according to its own laws. 

Finally, a peculiarity of spelling is a clue to a comparatively 
late insertion in the text. It concerns the verb égpelAw. The 
Odyssey presents the Aeolic form dpéAAw with the geminated 
consonant (< *dpeA-vw, p. 241), whereas the Iliad shows 
examples of the Ionic form dpefAow, all forms in book A. This 
distribution has puzzled grammarians, but the Iliadic examples 
are all from Nestor’s account of the Elean war. The aberrant 
spelling must date from after the alleged metagrammatism. 
Before that there would have been no difference of spelling, for 
both dialect forms would have been spelt OMEAO (archaic 
writing did not indicate double consonants). In Attic fifth- 
century inscriptions El is used for the inherited diphthong while 
€ is written E, the spelling «1 becoming regular from about the 
beginning of the fourth century, though there are sporadic 
earlier examples. The orthographic oddity of the Nestorian 
episode is explicable if this was a later insertion into our text of 
the Iliad. 

With the petaypapypatiopes (the Ionic alphabet was made 
official in Athens in the archonship of Eucleides 403-402 B.c., 
sec p. 204.), we have moved into the sccond critical period in the 
history of the text, beginning with the Panathenaic ‘canon’, 
which in any case would have been authoritative only in Athens. 
During the following centuries the text again fell increasingly 
into a chaotic state until the edition by Aristarchus. This is the 
point at which we can first speak of a standard text. As J. A. 
Davison! points out ‘Henceforth “wild”? papyri (i.e. those 
which differ in length, or materially, in wording from the text 
on which our editions are based) are the exception rather than 
the rule.’ Its orthography shows that it had come to Alexandria 
by way of Athens. 

1 Op. cil. 223. 
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Linguistic arguments have again figured largely in recent 
discussions among classical scholars about the genesis of the 
Homeric Epics, which have naturally been stimulated by the 
decipherment of Linear B and the new thesis about the inter- 
relations of the Greek dialects. Speculation has been especially 
busy on the existence of nuclear versions of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey in the Mycenacan Age and their further development 
in the Dark Age which followed the collapse of Mycenacan 
civilization. 

Of particular relevance is the name of the central hero of the 
Tliad, Akhilleus, which was analysed and made the basis of an 
argument (Chapter II above) to the effect that some version of 
‘The wrath of Akhilles’ must have been known in Pylos and 
Knossos in the thirteenth century B.c. The importance of this 
may now be underlined since acceptance of a ‘Wrath’ of this 
date evidently implies transmission in some form or other 
through the Dark Age which intervened between the destruc- 
tion of the Palaces and the time of the monumental poet who 
composed the Iliad as we know it. Some further clarification is 
now required, all the more so since the most recent authoritative 
work on Homeric word-formation! still regards Akhilleus as a 
pre-Greek word. 

The first point that must be made is that such a diagnosis is 
not based on any positive evidence. This may be brought out by 
considering once again the parallel case of pre-Greek place- 
names. With these, ample testimony was forthcoming not only 
for the Asiatic occurrence of place-names with certain suffixes, 
but actual names like Parnassos could be located in Asia Minor 
and explained by the languages known to have been uscd in the 
same localitics. Nothing of this kind has been adduced to 
support the ascription of Akhzlleus, Péleus, etc., to a pre-Greek 
language, although we are no less amply informed about 
personal names than place-names. The suffix -eus was extremely 
productive even in ordinary words already in Mycenaean Greek 
(pp. 34 ff.), and we should require strong evidence to show that 
it was taken over from a pre-Greek language. The current view 
is thus void and ex nzhilo. It is simply a confession of failure: 
scholars who label these formations ‘pre-Greek’ really mean 
‘non-Greek’, and by this they are in effect saying that they do 

1 Ernst Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache, 2nd edn, Berlin (1974). 
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not yield to a known process of Greek morphological analysis. 
But in fact Risch lists all the morphological procedures neces- 
sary for the analysis of Akhilleus: 1, Caland-form dy1- corres- 
ponding to the neuter s-stem dyos, e.g. Kudt-anetra/kiidos (the 
procedure goes back to IE); 2, short forms characterized by 
-cus, e.g. Eury-sth-eus short for Eurysthenés; and 3, expressive 
gemination, e.g. Lkhemm-on short for Ekhe-médes (with charac- 
terizing suffix -dn), which appears in Lincar B ekemede. ‘Vlius the 
analysis of Akhilleus as the short form of Akhi-lawos is morpho- 
logically unimpeachable. We now add the semantic factor 
which is vital. To reject this solution it would have to be argued 
1, that a pre-Greek namie merely happens to conform to the 
known morphological procedures established on the basis of 
Greek names and 2, that this happens to yield a combination of 
words appropriate to the role of the hero in the J/iad, as demon- 
strated by Nagy. 

We are not so well placed with the central figure of the 
Odyssey. But here, too, Risch cites (p. 158) an example which 
yields, as we saw (p. 36), a morphological schema that fits 
Odysseus: Lipeigeus is made directly from ételyo ‘press hard (in 
pursuit, ctc.)’. As shown above, the combination of clements 
verbal prefix + present stem +-eus suggests the analysis o-dukj- 
eus. No Linear B text has so far produced oduzeu, but morpho- 
logical and lexical facts speak for a formation of great antiquity. 
The IE root *deuk- is widespread (Lat. dico, Engl. tug, etc.), and 
the present stem dukj- with zero grade is of a well-known type 
represented in Greek by Baivas < *g”m-j-, with zero grade of 
the root *g”em- ‘go, come’. In Linear B we have woze = work- 
jet < *wrg-j-, the zero grade of *werg- ‘work’. What is of further 
significance in the present connection is that Greek replaced the 
root *deuk- by &yw and éAavve. Thus in odukjeus we have an 
example of the preservation in a personal name of a linguistic 
element which was later discarded from ordinary speech. The 
name could, however, only have been coined when the present 
stem with its likewise archaic prefix o- was still in current use, 
and that points to a date long before the Linear B tablets. 

Our belief in the Mycenaean ancestry of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey does not alter the fact that little or nothing was pre- 
served by the bardic tradition of the complex bureaucratic 
society so surprisingly revealed to us by the Linear B tablets. As 
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we wrote soon after the decipherment: ‘Homer would have 
been astonished.’ Both the Iliad and the Odyssey (as G. Kirk, 
op. cit. p. 140, has written), ‘are in an important sense Jonian 
poems made by eighth-century singers out of material that has 
passed for generations through a primarily Ionian tradition.’ 
Nevertheless, we repeat, to accept the existence of Mycenaean 
tales having Achilles and Odysseus as their central characters 
inescapably involves the continuation of the story-telling 
through the so-called Dark Age (the cleventh and tenth cen- 
turies), however dismal and impoverished they may appear to 
have been from the archaeological record. 

This raises the problem of detecting possible ‘Dark Age’ 
elements in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The stumbling-block is 
that we know little or nothing about this period, and this is 
particularly true of the things which of their nature do not 
appear in the archaeological record, such as institutions and 
forms of society. The very darkness of the age in such matters as 
land-tenure confines us to uncontrollable speculation. As for 
language, certain features can be diagnosed as lying between 
the Lincar B tablets of the thirteenth century and the alphabetic 
inscriptions so many centurics later. An obvious instance is the 
deduced genitives in -oo. Another is the obsolescence of the -91 
case. The post-Mycenaean development of the labiovelars at 
least allows us to trace the path of dialectal descent in the 
Achilles—Peleus legend. If our analysis of the name Péleus is 
correct, then the form of the story which became canonical will 
have evolved in a dialect in which Qvéleus > Péleus and not 
> Téleus, that isin Acolic. But this does not add greatly to our 
knowledge, since the Iliad locates the kingdom of Peleus in 
what was later known as Thessaly. In any case, none of these 
linguistic developments can be dated with sufficient accuracy, 
and the difficulties increase if our view of the Linear B language 
is correct, with the consequence that we know nothing about 
the dialects actually spoken in Mycenaean Greece in the 
thirteenth century B.c., to say nothing of the century or so 
which elapsed before the influx of refugees to Cyprus and the 
Acolic and Ionian migrations. 

This whole complex of problems may be further illustrated 
by a final simple concrete example which will incidentally also 
clarify the terms North Mycenaean and South Mycenaean 
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which Homeric scholars have taken over from the new school 
of dialect geographers (pp. 70ff.) and are being used in debate. 
Originally the demonstrative pronoun which later became the 
definite Greek article had the stem forms masculine 6, feminine 
& (> 7) in the nominative singular, but tof, tat in the corres- 
ponding plural forms. Later the aspirated forms oi, ai were 
introduced into the nominative plural by all Greek dialects 
except West Greck (the examples in Bocotian and Thessalian 
could also be West Greek). Yet Homer presents a few examples 
of the archaism tol, tai. Since there is little or no trace of West 
Greek influence on the Epic language, the Homeric forms are 
plausibly ascribed to some pre-migration Mainland dialect. 
Now both Arcadian and Cypriot present the new forms, and 
this would appear to rule out the dialect of the Peloponnese, 
what may be called ‘South Mycenaean’. This conclusion is 
supported by the occurrence of the new aspirated forms in the 
Doric dialect of Crete, where scholars are inclined to regard 
them as intrusions from the dialect of the Creto-Mycenaeans 
reflected in the tablets of Knossos. This would leave pre- 
migration Mainland Acolic as the probable source of the 
Homeric forms, with the consequence that this would have 
differed from Arcado-Cypriot in retaining the archaic forms. 
Now the Proto-Aeolic which is reconstructed by comparison 
of Thessalian, Boeotian and Lesbian sums up all we know about 
the language of Mainland Acolis before the coming of the West 
Greeks. It is on a par with the reconstructed Arcado-Cypriot, 
which together with the Linear B tablets from Pylos and 
Mycenac provides us with data about the language of the 
Mycenacans of the Peloponnese in the thirteenth century B.c. 
It would, therefore, be natural to distinguish these two varictics 
as ‘South Mycenaean’ and ‘North Mycenaean’ respectively. 
Some confusion in scholarly discussion is caused, however, by 
the use of ‘North Mycenaean’ in another sense. The newer 
school of thought about Greek dialect relations (not accepted by 
us) links Aeolic and West Greek and derives them both from a 
common ancestor, which, of course, long antedated the South 
Mycenaean dialect of the Linear B tablets, and the ancestral 
Arcado-Cypriot. The proposed dialect genealogy is set forth in 
the following diagram (Fig. 5), in which the asterisks represent 
different orders of abstraction from the textual data. Sccing that 
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*Attic-Ionic *Arcado-Cypriot *Proto-Acolic *Doric *NWG 
Fig. 5. A Proposed Genealogy of the ‘North Mycenaean’ Dialect 


the ancestral ‘North Mycenaean’ in this sense by definition 
antedates both Proto-Aeolic and West Greek, Homeric scholars 
who accept this thesis but exclude West Greek influence from 
the Epic cannot attribute any featurc to ‘North Mycenaean’. 
In general, sceing that Arcado-Cypriot (supported by Lincar B) 
is of the same order of abstraction as Proto-Acolic, if the former 
is regarded as South Mycenaean then it would be sensible to 
apply the correlative term North Mycenaean to the latter. 
However, little is gained by coining ndw terms for entities long 
familiar to scholarship as North Achaean (Proto-Aeolic) and 
South Achacan (Arcado-Cypriot). 


2. IIesiod 


The Epic language in a sense was formed by its chosen metre, 
the hexameter. The generally held view that this verse in its 
turn is a stylization of the dactylic rhythms of natural speech is 
borne out by the very first specimen of Mycenaean Greek which 
emerged from the soil of Blegen’s Pylos: épetai TAeupwvad(e) 
iovtes ‘rowers going to Pleuron’ (» v---uvu--). Itisa 
peculiar fact of the Greck literary scene that all hexamcter 
poetry from Ilomer on, whatever its theme and however diverse 
the dates and origins of the poets were, was bound up with the 
artificial Epic language described above. Hesiod’s father was an 
Aeolian from Cyme who migrated with his two sons to mainland 
Greece and settled at Ascra in Boeotia. After the father’s death, 
following a dispute about the inheritance with his brother 
Perses, Hesiod composed the Works and Days (Op.) which com- 
bines moral admonitions with an account of a year’s farm 
operations. In the Theogony ( Th.) the poet systematizes ancient 
traditions and beliefs about the gods. For all their difference of 
theme (and that of the Works is more remote from the heroic 
Epic) the language of both these poems is patently the same as 
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that of the Iliad and Odyssey, and the poet uses much the same 
stock of traditional formulas. That Hesiod to some extent draws 
directly on Homer is suggested by certain applications of the 
formulas. For instance, in the Catalogue (B), which enumerates 
the Achaean contingents and their ships, we find the recurrent 
phrase tois 8 Gua tecoapd&KovTa péAcivat vijes Etrovto ‘them 
forty black ships accompanied’. Hesiod has occasion to prescribe 
the advantages of a forty-ycar-old ploughman and writcs, Op. 
441, TOIs 8 Gua tecoapakovtaetis algnds étroito ‘ them (the pair 
of oxen) a stout slave of forty years should accompany’. An 
additional point of interest is that he uses as a noun aignés, 
which in Homer is an adjective ‘vigorous, lusty’. 

More grotesque is the application of another recurrent phrase. 
In the Iliad it is a standard feature of a heroic duel that one 
warrior hurls his spear and misses: étwoiov Expuye yxE1pds 
(Z 407, etc.) ‘fruitless it sped from his hand’, This is adapted 
in Th. 182 to the castration of Uranos by Cronos: étacia 
expuye xe1pos ‘fruitless sped the genitals (ut|Sex) from his hand’. 
There can be little doubt which use is original and which is 
derivative. 

That the language of Hesiod comes at a later stage in thi 
evolution of the Epic language is further suggested by a number 
of indicators. The proportion of -ou to -o1o genitives is higher 
than in Homer, and this is especially so in the Works. This 
general pattern-is-repeated with other indicators: in Homer the 
ratio of -Go to -ew genitives is 9:1, whereas in Hesiod they are 
fairly evénly balanced, and much the same is true of the 
genitives -Gwv/-ewv. The overall figures are given further point 
if we distinguish between traditional phrases and new invention 
or adaptation of old material to new uses, for in these Hesiod 
sometimes substitutes the later endings. 

In Homer, as we saw, intrusion of such later forms can most 
readily be explained from the contemporary speech of the 
Tonian aoidoi. But Hesiod spoke a dialect which retained -Go and 
-iwv. The same picture emerges from a study of the non- 
observance of initial digamma. Here, too, a Boeotian poet, 
whose native dialect preserved initial digamma, might well be 
expected to show greater metrical respect for this sound than 
the Ionian singers whose dialect had lost it. Not only is the 
contrary true but neglected digamma features in Hesiod’s own 
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innovations, e.g. Op. 524 St” &vdoteos (F)Ov 1d5a tévder ‘when 
the boneless one (cuttlefish?) gnaws his foot’. 

From the gencral pattern of the evidence it emerges 1, that 
Hesiod was traincd in a school of Ionian poctry where digamma 
was preserved in traditional phraseology, but could be neglected 
in newly-coined phrases and 2, that he continued to behave, 
Boeotian of colonial Aeolic extraction though he was, like a neo- 
Ionian aoidos. Yct it must be emphasized, both with Homer and 
Hesiod, that observed digammais still prepondcrant. ‘This brings 
out the force of tradition in the Epic language and the stubborn 
conservatism inherent in bardic schooling and practices. The 
accumulated literary capital of centuries was not lightly to be 
discarded. 

There are features of Hesiod’s language which cannot be 
accounted for simply as a choice between earlier and later 
elements in the traditional hexameter language. For instance, in 
Op. 564 neglected digamma is associated with an accusative 
plural of the d-declension in -ds: eT’ &v 8 (F)éEfkovTa peT& 
TpoTTas \eAio1o ‘when sixty [days have elapsed] after the 
solstice’. There are nine examples of such accusatives in Th. and 
Op. The short vowel originated in the loss of 2 where Vans 
occurred before a consonant. This resulted in doublet forms 
-avs/a&s before vowel and consonant respectively, the original 
distribution still being preserved in Cretan and Argolic. In most 
dialects n was later lost before s with compensatory lengthening 
or diphthongization (p. 237). The different dialects ‘selected’ 
and generalized one or other of the two forms: the short vowel 
occurs in Arcadian, Thessalian, and some West Greek dialects. 
Three possible explanations have been put forward for the 
Hesiodic forms: 1, that this is a West Greek element in his 
language, 2, that Hesiod is drawing on a Mainland tradition of 
poetry to which ‘Achaean’ dialects had contributed and 3, that 
these are artificial ‘metrical’ shortenings. A recent study of the 
metrical distribution of the short-vowel forms favours the first 
explanation. The difficulty is that precisely Boeotian lacks such 
accusatives. 

Much has been written about the Doric elements in Hesiod. 
What makes a decision difficult is that most of the alleged West 
Greek features are retained archaisms, a fact which makes it 
possible to assign Hesiod’s examples to archaic poetical diction: 
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eg. third plural gov and 7\v. The sole example which seems 
incontrovertibly West Greek is the numeral tétopa, since 
Homer uses triovpes where he requires this metrical pattern and 
técoapes elsewhere. In the dialects the forms are Ionic téooepes, 
Attic tértapes, Boeotian and Thessalian téttapes, West Greek 
tétopes. On the other hand the dual feminine kaAuyapéve, 
Op. 198, which on the evidence of the archaic Elean 16 xata- 
otatd ‘the two restorers’ was prima facie also a West Greck 
feature, can now, in the light of the Linear B evidence, be 
classified as an ‘Achaean’ survival. The upshot is that one single 
vocabulary element is all that remains of the supposed West 
Greek features in Hesiod’s language. 

It remains to consider possible Attic constituents. In Op. 63 
KoAdy (F)eiS0s, neglect of initial digamma is combined with 
absence of compensatory lengthening in KaA(F)os, a pheno- 
menon which distinguishes Attic from Ionic (p. 62). Similar is 
the double neglect in Op. 752 SumBexdunvdev ioov ( < Fiofos, 
p. 238). However, other sources are possible: Homer has 
analogous short forms from yovfo-, fevfo-, etc., and the Lesbian 
poets Sappho and Aleacus offer examples which include KoAos 
and loos. Suill, at least Aoprpdv te ZeArjvnv, Lh. 19, 371 scenis 
to have been taken over as a complete phrase from an Attic 
source. Similar are the names Oeiav and ‘Pelav, Th. 135. The 
perfect gaye Op. 534 has also been explained as an Atticism. 
But another form of the same verb kavd&€ais Op. 666, 693 = 
Kafragais < *Kxat-Fa€ais, is evidently Acolic and is of additional 
interest in that it does not occur in Homer. This is also true of 
alvnui, which illustrates the athematic conjugation of contracted 
verbs. There remains a small number of features which recur 
in Lesbian Acolic: Selkvu Op. 526 and the declincd numeral 
Tpinkovtov Op. 606. 

Certain general conclusions emerge. First Hesiod is enmeshed 
firmly, both as regards dialect and formulaic expression, in the 
same oral tradition as Homer. What is surprising is how few and 
unimportant the un-Homeric elements in the poems are. There 
is still dispute about Hesiod’s date, and some scholars would 
place his poems between the Iliad and the Odyssey. What is 
central to the understanding of. the Greek attitude to the 
language of literature is his whole-hearted submission to the 
linguistic conventions of hexameter poetry. The point has been 
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made that only an exceptional flowcring of the Ionian Epic, 
such as Homer represents, can account for the pre-eminence of 
Ionic as the language of hexameter poetry in Hesiod’s time. We 
may add that the skilled adaptation for his own purposes of this 
highly complex and sophisticated language, with its undeniable 
East Ionic stamp, by a poet speaking a Mainland non-Ionic 
dialect is unthinkable without a long and arduous training. It is 
not necessary to suppose that Hesiod acquired his skill in Ionia. 
It is cqually thinkable that he attached himself to one of the off- 
shoots of the schools of oral poetry which had established them- 
selves in the principalities of the Mainland. 

That the flow of ancient poetical tradition had branches 
partially independent of that which culminated in Homer is 
suggested by an analysis of the Homeric Hymns. On thé whole the 
language of these poems is more ‘recent’ than that of the Epic, 
but they present a small but significant number of features 
which are more archaic than those used by Homer. Thus 
xpuocopa ‘with golden sword’ (h. Apoll. 123) has an athematic 
stem contrasting with the more recent thematic stem of ypu- 
ocopov (O 256). Of interest is Korrdékeron (ht. Hermes) < *-keisai 
with regular loss of -s-, which at a later stage was restored 
analogically, hicnce Homeric Keloat, Yet another archaism not 
found in Homer is the athematic first plural perfect form 
é&vwypev ‘we command’ (kh. Apoll. 528). These archaisms evi- 
dently cannot be derived from our Iliad and Odyssey, and they 
have been regarded as ‘proof’ that the Hymns ‘must have 
stemmed from an Epic phase when the Epic Dichtersprache was 
not moribund (i.c. before the onsct of fixed texts) ...7! 


3. Elegy and Iambos 


That poetry in dactylic hexameters should conform closely to 
the Homeric model needs no explanation: it had taken centuries 
of experiment and practice to bring this linguistic instrument to 
so high a pitch of perfection and economy of expression. What 
is striking, however, about Greek literature is that compositions 
in other genres and metres should be, in different degrees, so 
unmistakably Homeric in language. In Ionia, where the new 
genres first make their appearance, Homer was not only the 
stock-in-trade of the aotdo who provided the bulk of literary 
t Householder and Nagy, 23 (1972). 
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entertainment; the epic poems, we may surmise, were also the 
instrument of education. The cultural air the Ionians breathed 
was Homeric. It was thus, seemingly, inevitable that poets 
working in such a milieu should use the given linguistic medium, 
sensitively blended in various degrees as genre and theme 
dictated. 

This fact is all the more noteworthy in that with Archilochus, 
with whom these new developments begin, we move from the 
heroic grandeur and the conventional virtues of Homer and 
from the high moral earnestness of Hesiod into a new world, the 
colonial New World of seventh century Ionia. The very note of 
his poetry is individualism, and self-expression with cynical and 
flippant rejection of heroic ideals, unconcealed surrender to 
erotic passion, ferocious attacks on enemies and gross obscenity. 

Archilochus was born into an aristocratic family of the island 
of Paros in the second decade of the seventh century B.c., and 
his poetical activity can be dated to c. 660-640 B.c. It is a sign 
of the new times that, poet of genius that he was, he turned not 
to the traditional school of epic but to songs appropriate to an 
entirely different social context. Though he is the first of the 
pocts of the archaic age, the technical perfection of his pro- 
duction is such that we must suppose a long period of develop- 
ment, going back to origins beyond our ken on which it would 
be idle to speculate. His poetry exhibits a great variety of metre 
but the bulk of it falls into two main categories. We shall first 
consider poems in ‘elegiac’ couplets, a verse form with evidently 
close affinity to the dactylic hexameter, for it combines such an 
hexameter with a shorter verse—a pentameter, having the 
metrical structure —-wy-we— | -—vv—-vu-, It so happens 
that the word éAeyos is attested later than the derivative 
fAeyeiov. Etymological speculation connects it with the 
Armenian ¢élegn ‘pipe’, ‘reed’, which may have been a loan- 
word from Phrygian. The Greeks are said to have taken over 
the flute from the Phrygians, and at least at one stage the clegy 
was accompanied by the flute (Theognis, 533 Ut’ ovAntijpos 
Ge(Scov). The argument is finely spun. 

The analogy of iapBeiov:iayBos:: éAeyeiov: EAeyos certainly 
Suggests that at one stage of its development éAeyos denoted 
Poetry characterized by the ‘elegiac’ metre. In fact there is 
€vidence that such an association between the genre and its 
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characteristic metre existed in the Peloponnese in the sixth 
century B.c. There the predominant theme was lamentation, 
and the performance was accompanied by the flute. 

Strangely, the first attestation of ZAeyos in Attic literature is in 
Euripides, who in four examples also uses it with reference to a 
lamentation. It is thus clear that the term éAexos by the fifth 
century had come to denote a genre of poetry predominantly 
threnodic in character, elegiac in metre and accompanied by 
the flute. But that this was a restriction of a once more gencral 
application is suggested also by Euripidean usage. In two of the 
examples (Hel. 185, J.T. 146) his use of the adjective &Avpos 
shows that for him the accompaniment was normally played on 
the lyre. That the theme could be other than lamentation 
emerges from his use of €Aeyos to refer to the music which Orpheus 
played on his lyre to keep the oarsmen of the ship Argo in time 
(Hypsipyle 62, Page). An examination of the elegiacs of Archi- 
lochus, meagre and fragmentary though they are, shows quite 
clearly that lamentation is only one thematic possibility and 
that this type of verse was merely one of a number of media for 
expressing his views and sentiments on a variety of themes. What 
necds stressing is that, whatever the subject matter, for its 
linguistic expression he remained largely within the ban of the 
traditional school of Epic. His faithfulness to the manner and 
matter of oral poetry becomes less surprising if we reflect that 
Greece had remained illiterate until less than half a century 
before Archilochus’s birth, and that no more than half a dozen 
specimens of writing can be dated to the first quarter of the 
seventh century. The most rapid survey of the fragments of his 
poctry suffices to show that Archilochus, too, whether by formal 
training or otherwise, had absorbed the poctical culture of the 
traditional school. A great many fragments which have survived 
derive their sentiments ready-made from Homer and the 
expression is a structure of re-used blocks from the epics. A good 
illustration is Fr. 7 Diehl: 

KnSex yev oToveevta, TepixAees, ote Tis GoTdv 
MeuMonevos DaAins TEepweTor ovsE TrOAIS" 
Tolous yap kata K¥pa TroAU@ADIoBoIo Fardoons 
EKAVOEV. 


‘Mourning grievous misfortunes, O Pericles, none of the citizens 
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will have delight in feasting nor the city cither, for such are 
those whom surge of the roaring sea has whelmed.’ 

Kydeax otToveevta is taken from 1 12; for OaAinis téppyerar 
compare téptretat év OaAinis A 603; and troAu@Aoiofot1o 
Sardoons is a familiar Epic formula. 

More original in sentiment and vernacular in expression is 
Fr. 5 A D. with the theme ‘We may be on guard, but that is no 
reason for staying sobcr’. 


»” ‘ 


GAA’ cys ow KwOowvi Oo7js Sik ofANaTA vnds 
poita Kal KolAcwv Trapar’ &peAKe KKSoov. 
cypet 8° olvov goupov dird touyds: o5E yao felis 
viel Ev puAaki) THSe Suvnodyeda. 
‘Come now, with your cup stride through the benches of the 
swift ship and wrench the lids from the hollow jars and take red 
wine down to the lees; for neither shall we be able to stay sober 
on this watch.’ : 


We must first single out the technical vocabulary: x@@wv is a 
cup used by men on campaign; xd&dos, of which this is the first 
occurrence, is a wine jar but here provided with a formulaic 
epithet ~-KolAey ‘hollow’, just as the ship is Oofis ‘swift’. ‘Che 
phrase &1d tpuyds ‘olf the lecs’ must surcly mean ‘down to the 
dregs’. The imperatives raise a problem: gofta normally has a 
frequentative meaning ‘go often, habitually, etc.’; &peAxe ‘drag 
off’ is seemingly a violent word in this context, but Linear B 
provides a more humdrum derivative from this root in poro- 
eketerya = prohelktérid, which appears to mean ‘ladle’; &ypei in 
Homer is merely exclamatory, serving to introduce another 
unpcrative, but &ypéw is simply the ordinary Acolic word 
equivalent to Attic alpéeo ‘take’. There may be one simple 
explanation of all these phenomena: violence of expression is 
everywhere a mark of colloquial and vulgar speech, so perhaps 
in porta ‘go’, &pEAKoo ‘ prise off’, &ypéoo ‘take’ Archilochus is 
consciously turning his back on traditional vocabulary and 
drawing on Kraftausdriicke from contemporary vocabulary. 
With the iopBo1 (comprising iambic and trochaic metres) we 
should expect to encounter not merely a different metre but also 
a different genre. Iambic verse is certainly of venerable anti- 
quity. It was associated with, and possibly originated in, the 
ritual of the cults of Dionysos and Demeter, ingredients of which 
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were mockery and insult. Proverbs and maxims, too, universal 
expressions of folk-wisdom, were couched in iambic trimeters. 
Finally, one of the earliest Greek inscriptions, on the Ischia vase 
(c. 700 B.c.), has a rough iambic trimeter preceding two hexa- 
meters. Contrary to what we should expect from the popular 
associations and the later development of iambic verse, it has 
been observed as regards the ethos of Archilochus’s zamboz that 
‘every note which is struck in the elegiac fragments is struck also 
in the fappor’ (K. J. Dover). ‘Thesame scholar observes that there 
is little or no linguistic differentiation either. Both alike ‘give an 
epic colouring to a predominantly vernacular phonology and 
morphology’.! D. L. Page concurs that the style and tone do not 
vary with subject matter: ‘it is always a blend of Homeric 
phrase with modern vocabulary’.? 

That the older elegists, for all their dependence on Homer, felt 
that Ionic was the dialect appropriate to their genre, is revealed 
by a curious fact. They tend to exclude the Aeolic elements 
detected in the epic dialect although these were admitted by 
later practitioners. Thus phonological developments exemp- 
lified in tioupes, dpyevves, Gyyes are absent from Archilochus; 
he uses &v and not Ke(v) (with one exception), genitive plurals 
In -€wv not -Gov, dative plurals in -o1 and nol -eoor(v) (c.g ots 
€uapwev troolv 61 Diehl contrasted with its source O 564 uapyn 
Taxéeoot 1TdSeco1v) ; he avoids infinitives in-pev, -yevar, though 
the papyrus reads vngepev in 5 AD. and unaugmented preterites 
(except in 117 D. where there is a special effect). 

One feature, which is a symptom of great modernity, distin- 
guishes the iamboi from the elegiacs. This is crasis: ava, 
K&vepov, Karri, OATépnt, etc. In one detail Archilochus perhaps 
shows an aversion to local Lonic peculiaritics. Whereas his con- 
temporary Callinus of Ephesus uses kot’, kos, kote, Archilochus 
has Trijl, rao, Trou, Troiov. However, since he also uses Oxoinv and 
oxoloio’ (68 Diehl), it may be that his usage reflects the original 
confinement of the forms with kappa to the words beginning 
with 6-. 

Remarkable are a certain number of Atticisms, the presence 
of which is difficult to explain. One is the phrase év Sopi used 

1 See Entretiens sur Vantiquité classique (Fondation Hardt), 10 (1964), 


183-222, at pp. 185 and 183. 
2 Ibid. 117-79, at p. 160. 
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three times in 2 D. (the Ionic form being Soup!), the Attic echo 
being reinforced in the phrase év Sopi yév por uaza yeporyuevy ‘In 
the spear is my bread kneaded’, for y&ga is included in the 
Attic Words of Moiris. The feminine Séktpia (15 Diehl) is like- 
wise Attic, contrasting with the epic formations in -teipa and 
the Ionic in -tpis; but it is combined with €eiveov, exhibiting the 
characteristic Ionic phonology. In the Hymn to Demeter (119 
Diehl) the Attic form K6pn is simply taken over from cult, but 
the verse also presents the active off, an Attic feature instead 
of the middle oéBoyat. More striking and inexplicable is the 
occurrence of three examples of &pa in the sense of &pa, a usage 
which is virtually confined to Attic. Yet in 81 Diehl the previous 
verse contains the Jonic form potvos. 

That elegiac poetry in Mainland Greece is an importation 
from Ionic is shown by the example of Tyrtaeus, a poet of the 
seventh century B.c., who made a speciality of hortatory themes 
in a military context, their ostensible aim being to fire and 
enhearten the Spartans during the stresses of the Messenian 
Wars. His birthplace is disputed and claims are made for 
Laconia, Miletus, and Athens. The essential fact is that, what- 
ever his origins, he was active in Sparta, and his poems are 
addressed to a Spartan audience. Despite this his chosen dialect 
is Ionian, and his practice has been neatly demonstrated by his 
adaptation of a passage of Homer (X 71ff., where Priam fore- 
sees what awaits him if Hector is killed) to elegiac verse. 


vew Sé Te Trav” Etréoikev 
donixtapéeven, SeSaiiypéven S€8i yaAK, 
KefoOor* tmrdvTa 5é KOAG PavovT: Trep, STTI avin’ 
GAN’ Ste 51) TroAtov Te KPT TroAldv TE yévElov 
aida T° aloyuveol KUvES KTAPEVOIO yépovToOs, 
ToUTO 1) oixtio tov TréAeTa Sethoiat Bpotoioi. 


Fr. 7 D. a1 ff. 


aloxpov yap 81) ToUTo peT& TreoUdyoiot tTrecdévTa 
Kelo8at Trpdode vewy AvEpa TraAaIOTEpoV 

T157 AcuKov ExovTa K&N TOAIOV Te yéevEelov 
Gupov atromrvelovt’ GAkivov év Kovin, 

aipardevt’ alSoia pidais év yepoiv ExovtTa— 
aioypa Ta y’ OpbaApois Kai veyeontov [deiv— 
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Kal ypoa yupvebévra:’ véowo 5 trdvt’ érréorKev, 
Spe’ Epatijs HBns ayAaov avGos Ex. 
‘A foul thing is this, that an older man should fall in the van and 
lie before the younger, his hairs already white and beard grey, 
breathing forth his valiant soul in the dust, holding his bloodied 
parts in his hands—a foul thing to the eyes and an affront to the 
beholder—and his nakcd flesh. But all is seemly with a young 
man so long as he has the bright bloom of lovely youth.’ 


In his adaptation of véw 8€ te tdavt’ érréoiwxev Tyrtaeus is 
inhibited by the elegist’s avoidance of the peculiarly Homeric 
use of te in combination with other particles (GAA& Te, yp Te, 
Kai te and pév Te); the omission leaves him with a missing short 
syllable, which he supplies by substituting the plural véoiot 5€; 
but this plural chimes awkwardly with the singular subject of 
éyj in the following line. A similar inconsistency occurs in the 
parenthetic aloyp&...Kai veyeontov, an expression which has a 
strange origin. Homer always uses veyeoontds except in A 649 
aiSoios veyeontos 6 pe TrpoEnKe TrUBEOOaI “awesome and prone 
to anger is he who sent me forth to inquire’. It looks as though 
the word aldoia in X 75, which was Tyrtacus’s direct model, has 
also activated in his mind the collocation alSoios veyeontds. But 
why did he not say veyeonté ideiv with Homeric observance of 
the digamma, a licence all the easier because his audience was 
Laconian and still possessed this sound in their everyday 
speech? This brings out the tyranny of the genre: he conforms 
to the practice of the Ionian elegists who were his model. As a 
consequence he is forced to use the awkward singular vepeontov 
to avoid the hiatus. 

Little more need be said about Tyrtaeus’s language than that 
he wrote elegiacs in the Ionian manner. One detail deserves 
mention: his verses contain examples of short-vowel accusative 
plurals, which also appear in Hesiod (see above) : 8nudtas 3a, 5, 
SeoTrotas 5, 4 and Kakxelpevos 8, 19 (with Homeric apocope of 
KaTa- to kat- and assimilation to Kak-). 

The same general statement is true of the elegiacs of Solon, 
the Athenian statesman and poet (c. 640/635-c. 561/560 B.c.), 
whose verses served political purposes. Like the inventor of the 
genre he avoids the non-Ionic constituents of the epic language 
such as -o and xe. In the sole example of the dative plural 
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-<oalv, Sijnos § 8’ dv &piota ovv tyepdvecotv Etrorto (5, 7), 
‘so best would the people follow their leader’, he follows closely 
&y’ Hyyepoveootv Etrovto M 87. Genitives in -o1o are embedded in 
the formulaic flosculi mévtou tTroAuKUpovos &tpVyéToIO I, 19, 
feMoio pévos 1, 23, both in a simile of distinctly Homeric 
flavour. There are some striking Attic features: while the MSS 
waver, the verses quoted in the papyrus containing Aristotle’s 
Constitution of the Athenians make it likely that Solon used the 
characteristic -p&, -e& and -1& instead of the Ionic forms with n, 
except in words confined to Epic, fwetép& 3, 1, etc. (but 
Homeric éBpipotrétpn three lines later in the cultic description 
of Pallas Athena containing “Iaovias, Umepnpaviav, etc.). On 
the other hand he opts for the traditional case forms like 
ToAuTEY VED, “AiSeo, o6¥, Movotov, iyéwv, etc., even where the 
Attic equivalents offered no metrical difficulties. It is, however, 
possible that the poems have undergone processes of Ioniciza- 
tion. The forms -eu- for -eo- appear first in Ionic inscriptions 
from the fourth century B.c. on. Yet voetpev 1, 33 and popev- 
evos 1, 45 figure in our texts, as against the Attic forms like 
Kbikotor 3, 22 and KuTTpoyevos 20. 

The poems attributed to ‘Theognis of Dorian Megara, whose 
floruit was the middle of the sixth century B.c., are in fact a 
collection of elegiac verses and sympotic songs from various 
hands, and there appears to be no way of sifting out what is 
authentic. The language conforms to the conventions of Ionian 
elegy but with greater receptivity to non-Ionic Homerisms. A 
few Doricisms have been detected: genitive EUpata, mordveov 
779, the infinitives pevyev 260 and 7YEv g60. Doric words are 
Afi, ‘wishes’, ‘wants’ 299 and pdo@at ‘covet’ 771. 

Above it was noted that linguistically little or nothing distin- 
guishes the elegiacs of Archilochus from the ‘iamboi’. More . 
clearly separated are the two genres in Semonides of Amorgos 
(second half of the seventh century B.c.) if it is correct to 
attribute to him the elegiacs Fr. 29 Diehl (ascribed by Stobaeus 
to Simonides) which offer the Aeolic Homerisms éeitrev, 
ynpactuev and troti. His iambics adhere closely to the Ionic 
dialect (there are no genitives in -o10, datives in -eoo1, etc.) and, 
unlike Archilochus, he uses Sxou, xot(€), Oxn, and Skos. 

Archilochus and Semonides are linked by Lucian (Pseudol. 2) 
with Hipponax of Ephesus (sixth century B.c.), another writer 
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of ‘iamboi’, who gave the iambic trimeter a twist by making 
the last foot into a spondee, thus inventing the ywAiapBos (‘lame 
iambos’), also called oxazov (‘limping’). His language comes 
closer to the everyday speech of the Ionians who had imposed 
themselves on a mixed native population with various ethnic 
elements such as Lydians, Carians, and Maeonians. Hipponax 
betrays some knowledge of Maconian in Fr. 3: 


EBaoe Malis trafSa KuAAijvns rdApuv 
"Epp Kuvayxa Mnoviotl KaviatiAa. 
gwpdav étaipe, SeUpd por oxaTrapSeioat 


‘He called upon (éBwoe, with Ionic contraction of éBénoe) the 
son of Maia, the Lord of Cyllene, “‘O dog-strangling Hermes, 
called Kandaulas in Maeonian, Companion of Thieves, come 
back me up”’.’ 

Here oxatrapSevw is evidently a native word having some such 
meaning. The Greek epithet kuv&yya (‘dog-strangler’) appears 
to be a translation of Kandaulas, which is open to etymological 
interpretation as a compound of kan- ‘dog’ and an /-derivative 
from the root *dhau- ‘strangle’ that is reflected in O. SL davili 
‘strangle’. Another foreign intruder is wé&Apus ‘king’, this time 
from Lydian, as is kauns ‘priest’, ‘soothsayer’ (cf. kaves on a 
Lydian inscription from Sardis). The last occursin Fr. 4 Masson 
in a verse which gives an idea of the tang of this linguistic hotch- 
potch: Kixov 6 TavddArtos Guuopos Kauns, ‘Kikon the broken- 
down, luckless priest’. Kikwv is a Thracian ethnic, and two 
epithets in the grand manner qualify the Lydian Koawns: 
TavdaAntos links up with SnAgopan (cf. ppevoSaArs Acsch. Lum. 
330), while &ypopos is taken straight from Homer. 

Little survives of Hipponax, but indircct light on his language 
is thrown by a later imitator, Herondas (of Cos?, third cen- 
tury B.c.), who wrote mimes (yipiopBo1) in the same metre 
depicting scenes from everyday life. 


4- Melic Poetry 


SAPPHO AND ALCAEUS 


The péAos was a monodic song accompanied by the flute or 
lyre. As a literary genre it came into existence on the island of 
Lesbos and so became linked with the local dialect, which has, 
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on the evidence of extensive papyrus material, been surprisingly 
well preserved in the manuscript tradition. Sappho uses the 
vernacular in most of the surviving fragments but certain 
features of the Epic language appear in some genres. What has 
been called the ‘abnormal’ dialect of Sappho appears in pieces 
which have a celebratory or ceremonial character, such as the 
epithalamia (‘nuptial chamber songs’) and wedding songs, the 
so-called hymencal poems, in which Sappho’s dactylic hexa- 
meters of the Epic type occur almost exclusively. The Epic 
elements are more evenly scattered in the surviving verses of 
Alcaeus. 

We list the chief features of the Lesbian dialect (pp. 6of.) 
which appear in the poets. Initial aspirates are lost: the accent re- 
cedes as far as possible (‘barytonesis’) ; + > 7 (kijvos, péonv), 
0+0 > w; op/op appears for ap/pa (Bpoxéws, atpdtos) ; o for a 
also in ko8apos, LOAPaKos, dvia for &vic; ois raised to vu, especially 
before labials (Uyot = Spot, otWpa = oTdpa, UTricoow = dTricw; 
ep appears for pi and 1p (téptos for tpitos, Kéovorre, Meppdpoo for 
Tipia4pe). Before the cluster vo the preceding vowel was diph- 
thongized (tTodavs > TéAaIs, Altrovoa > Altroica, Movoa > 
Moioa, tAepav(t)s > tAépais); note that els before vowels has a 
real diphthong, which contrasts with 25 before consonants. The 
clusters ov and op > vv and py (oeAdvva, cupes, etc.) and 
po > pp (xéppa). Zeta appears initially (Zets), but internally the 
sound is written 08 (voploSetat, ppovticSnv; note zevEaica/ 
UracdevEaioa). Initial &1- > 3- in Zévvuocov = Atdvucoov, 
gar = Sia-(gcAeEan). In Strata = Supata we appear to have an 
assimilation *-g¥m- > *py > wi. The Acolic = *q¥e- > TWe- = 
appears rarcly: tréytrwv (genitive), TeyTeBdeia, trjAo1, and the 
epic forms gfjpa and tréAovt’. Initial digamma is nowhere 
written and is also metrically neglected except in the pronouns 
Foiot, Fol, Tov Fov and Féev. The sound was preserved in the 
dialect before p, and the poems present Bpdda, Bpadivois, 
Fpi§is (attested for Alcaeus by the grammarian Tryphon, first 
century B.c.). Internally of > FF as in vatios. In the clusters 
with liquids and nasals digamma was lost without compen- 
satory lengthening (kaAfos > KdéAos, yovra > yova). Note 
Lesbian 59% contrasting with Epic-Ionic tromKiAddépo1. 

In the morphology accusative plurals of the first and second 
declensions appear as -ous and -o1s < -avs and -ovs, while the 
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datives are regularly -cato1, -o1o1 (except for the article tats, 
tols). The third declension has the expected -eoor (ém11réTeco1, 
etc.). The personal pronouns are typically Aeolic, Gypes/a&ppe, 
Uupe, etc., while the double inflexion of twv5éev is to be com- 
pared with Homeric toio&e(o)o1(v) and the Thessalian touv- 
veouv. The interrogative tis is declined like an o-stem: tio = 
tivi, tloiotv = tioiv. Noteworthy are the adverbs in -o1 for 
Attic -ov (t7)Ao1, GAAOL, GByot = SpoU, iyor = Uwod), the form 
tuiSe (for the Linear B evidence, sce p. 45), and those in -ta 
(TOTa, TOTA, &TEpwWTA, GAAOTA). 

In the verb the contracted stems are treated as athematic: 
KGANMUI, SPN, ToAevtat (third plural of troAnpup). The 
infinitive of -Ka perfects ends in -nv: te@vdxnv, while the 
perfect participles have the suffixes -wv/-o1oa: éxyeydvov, 
TapeoTakoioav. In two instances sigmatic aorists have short- 
vowel subjunctives: yaAdooouev, pooouev (but pap§auped’). 
The verb ‘to be’ has third singular imperfect 7s. 

Characteristic are the prepositions ted& and &v, the apocope 
in 6v = dvd, Kat and tap, and the modal particle ke(v). 

The Homeric elements of Sappho’s abnormal ‘formal’ 
dialect are the lengthening of the first vowel of &0dverros, 
genitives in -o1o0 (Tlepdporo, épxopévoio), in -Go (AiSao), the 
characteristic Old Ionian genitive m6Anos, the inflexion of 
certain names in -eus ("Ay {fAAea, TAeos), and the dative plural 
toiot for tatSeoo1. In the verb we have unaugmented preterites 
é&vopouce, yévvato (Aeolicized from Homeric yelvato), x&t- 
Save, and éAe (= efAe), and the third plural é50oav. These are 
the purely grammatical indicators of the formal style which 
appear only in Sappho. For their vocabulary both pocts draw 
largely on the rich resources of the Epic language. 

The text in its history has evidently been ‘Aeolicized’ at 
some stage. This emerges from ‘hyperforms’ like AioA{Sais and 
KpoviSais, which are due to the analogical extension of the 
relationship waoa : traioa (< *mavoa < *pantja). Other 
examples of the wrong application of & : a1 are é1rtoaicev and 
vépvaio’; in peiSiaioaio”’ ‘having smiled’ the second ai is 
authentic but the first is not. Conceivably the consonant 
gemination in KéAnuu, &ouvvéeTnuy come under this heading; 
forms with single consonant also occur: KdAnul, ofKknul, 
etc. 

5 rot 
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Sappho, Fr. 1 Lobcl-Page 
ToKIAdBpov’ a&bavat’ "Appodita, 
awai Aios SoAdétrAoKe, Alocopal oe, 
Ly Ww &oaior und’ dviaion Sduva, 
TOTVIA, BpOV 
GAA TUId’ EAO’, at Trota K&TEDWOTH 
Tas Euas avSas dloica trjAo1 
EkAues, 1etpos Sé Sdpov Altroicn 
Xpvatov FAVES 
&py’ uiracdevEaton... 


‘Immortal Aphrodite of the ornate thrones 
Daughter of Zeus, wile-weaving, I beseech you 
Do not subdue with anguish and love-pangs, 
Lady, my spirit. 

But come here if ever in the past 

Hearing my cries from afar 

You gave ear and, leaving your father’s house, 
You came, your golden 

Chariot having yoked.’ 


Alcacus, Fr. Z2 Lobel—Page 


GOUVVETNULI TOV a&veNOV OT&OIV’ 
TO Hey yao evOev KU KUAIVSeTau, 
TO 5’ évOev, Gupes 5’ Sv TO LETOOV 
vai poprupeba ouv pEAaival 
Yeluoovl WOXOevTes YEyaAc1 Para 
Tep pev yap avTAos ioroTredav Exel, 
Aaipos Sé trav 2a45nAov 7j5n, 

Kal Adaides pEyorot Kat avito. 


‘I understand not the strife of the winds; 
One wave rolls from this side, 

Another from that, and we in their midst 
Are borne along with the black ship 
Toiling in the violent storm. 

The bilge covers the masthold, 

The whole sail now lets the light through 
And there are great rents along it.’ 
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ANACREON 


Personal poetry was written in other dialects than Lesbian. 
Anacreon of Teos (mid sixth century B.c.) took service with 
Polycrates of Samos and was later invited to Athens by 
Hipparchus. In addition to ‘iamboi’ and elegies he wrote lyrics 
(wéAn) including hymns, love-songs and convivial poetry. Gram- 
matically the language is basically Ionic with a few standard 
Llomcrisms (itepvyeooi, dydvoio, Saxpudecoay, ctc.), but the 
vocabulary has the unmistakable stamp of the Epic school with 
its rich store of compound epithets, e.g. ypucoKdyns, TroiKiAo- 
cappdaAo, evxtitou in the following poem, allegedly addressed 
toSappho (5 D.): 

opaipn SnUtE ye TroppupEN 

BaAAwY ypucoKouns "Epos 

ViVi TroIKIAOGaLBGAw 

OUUTTAIZEIV TPOKGAET TAL” 

1) 8’, éotly yop &t’ evxtitou 

AéoBou, Thy éuthv Kouny, 

AEUKT] YAP, KATAPELPETAL, 

Trpos 8’ GAANY tive ycoxel. 
‘Once again with a purple ball striking me 
Golden-haired Eros invites me to play 
With the girl of the embroidered slipper. 
But she, being from well-ordered Lesbos, 
Scorns my hair, for it is white, 
And gapes after another—a girl.’ 


Note the contracted vijvis < ve(F)nvis; cf. Attic vedvias. 
CoRINNA 


The lyric poetess Corinna of Tanagra wrote in her native 
Boeotian dialect on themes of local interest and so was not 
known to the wider Greek literary world. Our first knowledge 
of her poems comes in the shape of citations used by writers of 
Imperial times in illustration of metrical or linguistic points. 
However, thanks to a Berlin Papyrus found in 1906 we have 
substantial parts of two of her poems. Her date is disputed: she 
may have been a contemporary of her more famous fellow- 
countryman Pindar of Cynoscephalae (see below), but another 
possibility is the third century B.c. 
52 
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The chronological point is of importance for orthographical 
reasons. ‘The Boeotian vowel system underwent important 
changes which are reflected in inscriptions from the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. on. The change will be discussed systematic- 
ally below (pp.176f.).Two processes are involved. Certain vowels 
are raised: ¢ > 1 before vowels (already fifth century), n > a 
(c. 400 B.c.). Some diphthongs become monophthongs: a1 > n, 
ei. > 1 (both ¢. 400 B.c.), ot > uv, presumably pronounced [6] 
(c. 250 B.c.). Boeotian retained the unfronted pronunciation of 
v [u] unlike Attic [y] and this came to be represented as ov: 
Soviv = Suciv, Kpatouvi for Kparuvel, Koutrpis for Kutrpts, 
kpovgadSav for kpupddnv. From about the mid third century 
B.c. a front glide developed after dental stops and A and v, and 
this was written 1ov. The effect of these changes appears in such 
spellings as TSev for tatSev, Kn) for Kal, EAéoOn for AgoOcn, 
éy1 for éye1, trevteikovta and tratefp for trevttjKkovta and tratip, 
TU and UKTpdds for toi and oiktpdés, oWyodev and Sdxpovu for 
Uyobev and Sdxov. If the earlier date for Corinna is accepted, 
it follows that the text as we know it must have had its Boeotian 
orthography modernized. The following specimen (1 Page = 
4+5 Dich) comes from a poem in which the seer Akraiphes 
gives the Bocotian river god, Asopus, news of his daughters: 


TaV Se TrHSoov Tpis pev Ext 
Acus trateip, Travtwov BaolAeus, 
Tpis Se TrovtTe yay|e WESoov 
HotiSaeov, t&v 5é Soviv 

@UBos AeKTpa KpaToUVt, 

tav 8 fav Mijas &yados 

THs “Eppas. otra yap "Epws 
Kt) Koutrpis mi8étav, T1d05 

év doves Pavtas Kpoupadav 
Kopas évvi’ sAEoOn. 


‘Of the daughters Father Zeus, the King of all, has three 
And three were wed by Poseidon, ruler of the sea, 

Of two Phoebus has mastery of their bed, 

One, Hermes, goodly son of Maia (possesses). 

For thus did Eros and the Cyprian persuade them, 
Going secretly into your house, to take the nine girls.’ 
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5- Choral Poetry | 


ALCMAN 


Sparta in the seventh century B.c. was not the grim, xenophobic, 
military state of later times, but an aristocratic society of liberal 
culture, open and receptive to art, music and poetry from 
abroad. A school of music was founded by Terpander of Lesbos, 
and we hear of other musicians and pocts from Cretc, Magna 
Graecia, Argos and Colophon who were active in Sparta. 
Nothing has been preserved of the productions of these men, 
but the earliest work of Spartan poetry that has come down to 
us was also the work of an immigrant. This was Aleman, who 
certainly came to Sparta from abroad, and was possibly a 
Lydian from Sardis, but more probably an Jonian. He flourished 
in the second half of the seventh century B.c. 

- His poetry belongs to the genre of choral lyric, which from 
the beginning was bound up with the cult of the gods and so 
also became a major component of tragedy (see below). Choral 
poetry was technically pod, that is a combination of music, 
poctry and dance. It was developed especially among the 
Dorians, and for this reason Doric became the conventional 
dialect of this genre. There was an Alexandrian edition of 
Alcman’s poetry, but until 1855 all that was preserved were 
brief quotations. In that year a papyrus, written probably in the 
first century A.D., was found which contained about 100 verses 
of one of his Partheneia, ‘Maiden Songs’. The text is evidently 
a scholarly edition and is provided with accents and other 
‘prosodies’ and notes. 

The dialect is ‘abstractly’ Doric and lacks local Laconian 
peculiarities. In common with all poets Aleman owes much to 
Homer. It has been argued that he draws to some extent on the 
language of Lesbian poetry, and he also shows the influence of 
the Mainland branch of the Epic school discussed above under 
Hesiod. The following key features may be singled out. The 
accentuation in the papyrus is evidently Doric: taida, wavTdév, 
yepalrétos, etc. The contraction of a plus an e-sound is 7 and 
not & as in Attic-Ionic: Opis, ToTijo8e, Kv, KiTi (= Kal év, 
kai éi). The nominative plural of the article is tai; among the 
personal pronouns distinctive are first plural Gués, &uéov, auiv, 
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nominative singular tyov, éyovya, the third singular dative tiv, 
etc. The first plural active ending of the verb is -yes, e.g. Trapt}- 
ooues, and that of the third plural active is -vr, e.g. aivéovTt, 
évti ‘they are’. Further points of verbal morphology are 7s ‘he 
was’, the infinitive elyev (or j\yev), and the participle évt- in 
tmapévtoov; the €-aorist &Gpuo€ato and the Doric future paceis 
(as against the normal Greck type in 5W0w, deloopat, ctc.). 

Little that is more narrowly Laconian must be added to this 
general Doric physiognomy. One prominent feature of our texts 
must be due to the manuscript tradition. This is the late 
Laconian @ > o, as in o165 = Q€65, 1rapotvos = trapVEvos, etc., 
for the early inscriptions still regularly show @, the first example 
of o (&veonxe) being dated to the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c. Another Laconian feature is the comparative 
Kappwv < *xkooowv < Kpdoowv < *KpaTIwv, as opposed to 
Attic-Ionic xpeftrav/Kptoowv < *xpétiwv. On the other hand, 
there is no example in Alcman of the characteristic change -o- > 
~h-, as in évixahe, while digammais very rarely written in the texts 
although this sound was particularly tenacious in Laconian. 

Preservation of digamma is too widespread to serve as a sensi- 
live indicator of dialect except negatively to exclude Attic- 
Ionic. Though it seldom appears in our texts, it is clear that 
Alcman took account of it in an initial position. Intervocalically 
the occurrence of contracted forms like &A1ov and és argucs its 
loss, so that aveipopévar = dfeipouévan will come from an Epic 
source. On the dual treatment of Af, pF, and vr (K&Aov, Kdpa: 
Soupi, youvata), see below. 

That the text of Alcman has been modified, in all probability 
by the Alexandrian editors of his works, is suggested by another 
phenomenon pointed out by the Swiss scholar Erust Risch. 
Alcman’s dialect, though lacking in notable Laconisms, shows 
remarkable similarities to the dialect of Cyrene, which was a 
colony of Thera (p. 82): notable points of resemblance are 
the thematic infinitives in -ev, short-vowel acc. plur. like Tas 
KoAoods and Tos iapés, with the same phonological change as 
occurs in the nominative singular of participles like Ko1poOés. 
Add the ‘ Aeolic’ treatment of -vo- in the participles éxoioa and 
Kxadcpaica, the change of -AQ-, -AT- >-v0-, -vT-, in évOn, TéevTol 
(< *réATou < TéAetat). But these are not ancient charac- 
teristics of Cyrenian, and so the resemblance cannot be explained 
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by supposing that Aleman was using a particularly ancient form 
of Laconian that has been preserved in the dialect of Cyrene. 
Risch concludes that our text of Alcman does not yield an 
authentic picture of his dialect but that it was modified by 
Alexandrian scholars, for whom Cyrene was the nearest Doric 
city. On the other hand certainly authentic features of his 
dialect are non-Laconian. Thus the & of tpotds is metrically 
guaranteed. Morcover, though no such authentication secures 
the short-vowel infinitives in -ev (they could all be replaced by 
-nv), the fact that later choral poets like Pindar and Bacchylides 
also have -ev infinitives indicates that this was traditional in the 
genre and so in all probability goes back to Alcman. 

Risch poses the problem of the source and origin of pheno- 
mena like Alas, TpOTTaS, and deidev. Alas is an epic name and 
TpoTTGS, as we Saw (p. 103), actually occurs in Hesiod. In all 
likelihood Aleman was here drawing on the Mainland literary 
language, his immediate source being perhaps Tyrtaeus (see 
p-. III). 

A Lesbian source is possible for participles like pépoica, but 
the phonological treatment contrasts with Médoa, and since 
there is little or nothing else which is indisputably Lesbian, the 
-oioa forms in the text are presumably due (see above) to the 
later editors who held that Aleman was ‘constantly Aeolicizing’ 
(ouvex dds aloAigwv). More important are the Homerisms, which 
may be either Ionic or Aeolic. Thus the potential particle 
appears bothas dv andas«’ (which may stand for either ke or xq). 
Alongside the Doric adverbs like xa, éxka and trox& we also 
have trot’, probably trot(é) though Lesbian trota is not im- 
possible. Dative plurals cnd in -o1(v) and -eoo1 (e.g. dAKuUd- 
veoo1) for the third declension and in -o1o1/-o1o1 for d- and 
o-stems, though the short forms are predominant. In the verb 
third plural active forms in -ovow (éxovol, eUSouo1v) are 
attested besides those in -ovtl. There is one example of the 
-vevat infinitive: &5yevor. The familiar Aeolic treatment of 
-sm-, -sn- occurs solely in the name ®Maévva. The adjective 
KAevves is likely to be an intrusive false Acolicism based on 
KAeivés, for the true Aeolic product of *KAeFeovos is KAgevvos. In 
clusters ending in digamma Sovpi and youvata must be 
regarded as Epic forms. As in Homer, all three versions of the 
preposition ‘towards’, toti/mpoti/tpds, occur in Aleman. 
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Such grammatical abnormalities tend to occur where metre 
or theme are Heroic (thus D. L. Page). But it is in matters of 
diction and phraseology that in Alcman as in other poetry the 
pervasive influence of Epic is most apparent, whether by 
imitation or wholesale borrowing: e.g. itirov taydv déeOAo- 
popov Kavaydatrosa, cf. Hom. | 123-4 fttrous mrnyous &8Ao- 
gopous; FEpya Trdoov KaKk& pnoapévot, cf. Hom. w 199 KaKé 
Utjoato goya. 


Partheneion (23 Bergk, 1 Diehl = 1 Page, col. ii, 2-14): 


€ovl TIS o1Gv Tiols: 

6 8 SABios, doTis eUppoov 

Gpépav Sra4rrAéKel 

d&KAautos’ éyav 8’ c&elBoo 

*Ayi8&s TO pds’ Spc 

F at’ GAiov, Svirep &uiv 

"Ayia papTupetar 

palvnv: éué & ot’ étraivijy 

OUTE LoopToOal viv & KAEvVe yopayds 
oud’ cds ef}. SoKel yap fev atta 
Extrpetris Tas Gotrep af TIS 

Ev Botois otd&oeiev frtrov 

Traryov ceBAOpopov Kavayatrosa 
Tov UTroTreTpISicov dvelpov. 


“There is a vengeance of the gods. Blessed is he who in gladness 
weaves his day to the end unweeping. I sing of the radiance of 
Agido. I see her as the sun which Agido summons to shine as 
our witness. But the illustrious chorus-lcader utterly forbids me 
to praise or blame her; for she thinks she herself is pre-eminent 
as if one set among the grazing herds a sturdy, thunderhoofed, 
prize-winning steed, one from wingéd dreams.’ 


It was Alcman who apparently established the dialect canon 
for his successors in the genre of choral lyric. First among these 
are two poets from the colonial world of Magna Graecia— 
Stesichorus of Himera (632/629-556/553 B.c.) and Ibycus of 
Rhegium, who was born in the first half of the sixth century B.c. 
and was active at the court of the tyrant Polycrates of Samos 
(538-522 B.c.). Little has survived of their work but the dialect 
shows much the same mixture of Doric, Lesbian, Aeolic and 
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Epic. That a gradual watering-down of the Doric element with 
a corresponding increase in epicisms took place in the develop- 
ment of choral lyric has been made clear by siting Stesichorus 
and Ibycus in their chronological position between the Main- 
land poets Alcman and Pindar. The two island Ionians 
Simonides and Bacchylides will be considered separately below. 


PINDAR 


Pindar of Cynocephalae near Thebes in Boeotia (518-438 B.c.) 
was the greatest of the writers of Greek choral lyrics. He came 
of a well-connected family and as a youth was sent to Athens. 
He became a professional poet of international reputation with 
patrons throughout the Greek world—Thessaly, Aegina, Athens, 
Magna Graccia, Rhodes and Cyrene. He wrote religious poetry, 
processional songs (tpogddia), maiden songs, encomia, dirges, 
and songs celebrating victories in the games (étivixia). Only the 
last have survived complete, but enough has been preserved of 
the other works to show that the epinicia may be taken as 
representative of the whole. 

What is characteristic of the language of choral epic has 
emerged from the study of Aleman. Its essential feature is what 
we may call its polymorphism: the poctic repertoire includes a 
number of alternative dialect forms on which he may draw at 
his convenience for particular effects (see below). In view of 
certain recent theories, to be discussed at the end of this section, 
the point must be made that this is an artificial language, 
modelled on the first literary language of the Greeks, the Epic 
language, towards which it gravitated in the course of its 
development. This emerges clearly from a study of certain 
diagnostic alternative forms. 

In Homer the conditional particle ef occurs over four times 
more often than af, which is confined to the combinations ai 
Kev, al y&p and aie. Whereas ef is never uscd by Alcman, it is 
the sole choice of Simonides. In Pindar and Bacchylides at 
rarely appears, but Stesichorus and Ibycus remained close to 
the practice of Aleman. Of the three Epic altcrnatives troti/ 
tpoti/tpds the last becomes increasingly dominant over the 
combined figures of the first two in the progression Iliad, 
Odyssey, Hesiod and Homeric Hymns. After Homer trpoti drops 
out from the literary language (it is conjectured once in Aleman 
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but the weight of the evidence favours troti). Stesichorus has a 
number of examples of roti including the compound trotav5n 
(also with Doric ae > n) but only one certain occurrence of 
tpos. The figures for Ibycus are too small to be of significance 
(oti and pds once each), but in Pindar trpds is two to three 
times more frequent than troti. 

The dative plurals -o1o1/-no1 versus -o1s/-c1s provide another 
valuable indicator. In Homer the longer forms arc predominant 
and this is also true of Hesiod, despite a considerable increase 
(especially in the Works and Days) in the proportion of shorter 
forms. In choral lyric, despite the fact that the Doric dialects 
on the whole have the shorter forms, the disyllabic endings 
occur in great abundance. In Alcman and Stesichorus they still 
outnumber the shorter forms. Ibycus is exceptional, for with 
him the shorter (presumably epichoric) forms are now pre- 
ponderant, the disyllabic type occurring in prepositional phrases 
of the pattern poSéoroiv év &vOeo1. In Pindar about 56 per cent 
of the clear examples are short forms. 

A similar progression emerges from the figures relating to the 
alternative typified by KaAds/K&Ads. Alcman and Stesichorus 
still remain faithful to Epic in their large preponderance of 
forms with compensatory lengthening, but Pindar has some 
70 per cent of the short-vowel forms (always K&Aos). 

It is in the use of the potential particles by the choral lyricists 
that the strength of the Homeric tradition and the insulation 
from the local dialects is most apparent. There is no example in 
this genre of the characteristic Doric Ka, but both xe(v) and &v 
occur. Stesichorus has a ‘free Homerism’ in that he ventures 
eUTé kev though in the Epic only the combination evr’ dv is 
found. As in Homer, xe(v) outnumbers dv in all representatives 
with the exception of Bacchylides. Increasing dilution of the 
Doric element is shown in the use of the alternative forms of the 
temporal adverbs typified by ote/éxa. The Doric forms pre- 
dominate in Aleman, while Stesichorus and Ibycus use them 
even in adaptations of Homeric material. On the other hand 
only -te forms are used by Pindar, Simonides and Bacchylides. 

The next feature to be considered involves the possibility of 
three dialect alternatives: the type example is the third plural 
active endings -ovti (Doric) /-ovo1 (Ionic) /-o1o1 (Lesbian). The 
material from the earlier lyricists is meagre but both forms are 
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attested for Alcman, and he is the first of the choral lyricists to 
present analogous forms in the aorist participles -oois and 
-oaioa. There is a clear difference between Pindar, who prefers 
Doricforms, and Bacchylides, with whom they arc extremely rare. 

The Aeolic alternative with -oio- < *-ons- recurs in the 
present participle -o1ioa < *-ontja and in the dative plural of 
-nt- stems -o101 < *-ont-si. It is a peculiar fact that Alcman’s 
text, Doric in character though it is, constantly offers the Acolic 
participles in -o1oa, and the same is true of Stesichorus. Here 
again we find a sharp contrast between Pindar with whom -o1oa 
greatly predominates and Bacchylides, who has only one such 
form. How restricted this phonological Acolicism is in the whole 
of choral lyric is shown by its non-occurrence in dative plurals 
and in the word aoa < *pant-ja. The different poets vary in 
their choice of form for the ‘Muse’. Alcman keeps to the Doric 
Mésoa whereas Pindar prefers the Aeolic Moioa, once again in 
contrast to Bacchylides for whom Ionic Motoais overwhelmingly 
attested. 

One point must be made in connection with the ‘Ionicisms’ 
of the choral lyricists. There is in fact no Ionic feature which is 
not also Epic. In other words, the Ionian features should be 
ascribed to the influence of Epic. Thisis brought out by Bacchy- 
lides’ use of unaugmented preterites. He is the only poet in the 
genre with whom such forms predominate, as they do in Homer 
(about 60 per cent). They occur in all choral lyrics from Aleman 
on, but their proportion increases progressively in the order 
Stesichorus, Ibycus, Pindar and Simonides. In the observance 
and non-observance of initial digamma, too, the example of 
Epic is unmistakable. Once again Bacchylides represents the 
culmination of a general tendency. His practice reveals that he 
was simply, at his convenience, availing himself of certain 
metrical licences founded in the Epic tradition. This is no less 
true of Pindar who, despite the fact that digamma was preserved 
in the Boeotian of his day, freely makes his choice between 
Fideiv /ideiv, Fava§/dvo, etc. 

If the influence of Epic made itself increasingly felt in the 
minutiae of phonology and morphology, the flesh and blood of 
poetry, vocabulary and phraseology remained overwhelmingly 
Homeric. There remains this limited but curiously persistent 
Aecolic, or rather Lesbian, colouring. Pindar strengthens this to 
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some extent, for he is the first of the choral lyricists to add aorist 
_ participles in -oois and -caioa to those in -o1ca, etc. Was this 
done haphazardly or was there some hidden effect in the choice 
between the alternatives? That Lesbianisms were a conscious 
poetical device is suggested by Pythian II, which is outstanding 
in Pindar’s work for its Aeolic colouring. It is an oddity that the 
best MS presents év 1’ & pata although elsewhere we have &q’ 
&ppatoov, etc. This points to a source in a psilotic dialect. The 
spelling AaxtioSépev (with an Epic infinitive form) again points 
to Lesbian, and this is consistent with the patronymic © Aeivo- 
yévere Trai ‘O son of Deinomenes’. This archaism is, of course, 
common Aeolic, but Pindar normally uses the genitive of the 
father’s name. The Lesbian conncction is stronger in &AA& 
viv UBpis els ovcTav Utrepxpavov / dpoev, ‘But Hybris drove him 
into arrogant delusion ’(1. 28). Not only is av&tav a Lesbian 
form but the diction is clearly a reminiscence of Alcaeus...té&v 
TIS *OAupTtic / Eveopoe, S&yoVv els avdtav &yoov ‘(civil strife) 
which one of the Olympians has sent, leading the folk to blind 
folly’. Yet another Aeolic form occurs in eivéAiov trévov 
tyolaas Badu oxevds étépas ‘while the rest of the tackle has 
labour in the sea deep down’ (IL. 79-80). Yet in general the 
poem has the same Doric character as the other odes: dative 
plural in -o1s (e.g. otepdvois), -ais (xopSais), third plural 
active in -ovti (TeAg8ovT1) with epicisms like étav (contrasting 
with Lesbian 6ta ke). Why then these echoes of Lesbian poetry, 
which were apparently deliberate? They will have had some 
point and purpose to which the poet obscurely alludes in the 
passage (67-71) ‘This song is sent over the grey sea like 
Phoenician merchandisce...1do Kaotdpeiov 8 év AloAlSecor 
xopSais béAcv / &8pnoov ydpiv értaktutrou / pdpyryyos d&vtd- 
yevos ‘this Castor song on Aeolian strings regard kindly for the 
sake of the seven-toned lute when you receive it’. What Pindar 
may be saying is that as a good Dorian Hieron of Syracuse 
(whose victory is being celebrated) will expect a good Spartan 
martial song (the Kaotdpetov is said to be a Spartan war tune) 
but that what is sent has been given an Aeolic twist. Pythian IV is 
outstanding among Pindar’s work not only for its size but also 
for the great proportion of the whole devoted to myth, for the 
bulk of the poem treats of the voyage of the Argonauts. Here 
Pindar demonstrates the lyric treatment of an Epic theme, and 
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in language this is among the most Homeric of his poems. Thus 
it is no accident that he here used aorist forms in -as instead of 
the Aeolic -ais (kataBds 22, TamTivas 295 and &trovpas 149), 
the first two actually occurring in Homeric quotations with 
Ionic n in the second, while &trovpas is a well-known Epic 
Acolicism (= é1r6-Fpas). 

From what is Pindar’s outstanding masterpiece (Pythian IV) 
we choose our illustrative specimen (188-98) : 


és 8° “laoAkov Etrel KaTEBA VaUTaV GwTos, 
AgEato Trévtas etraivyoais “Idoov. Kai A& of 
UavTis Spvixero Kal KAG- 

polo! Seotrpotréwv fepois 
Mowos d&uPace otpatov trpdppoov’ érrel 5’ EuBOAOU 
Kptuacav cryKupas UrrepQev, 
Xpvotav xeipecoi AaBoov gidAav 
&pxos év Trouyva tratép” Ovpaviday éy- 
xelxépauvov Zijva, kal dkuTropous 
KULaTOOV PiTTds cvEyous T” EKGAEL VU- 
KTaS Te Kal TrovTOU KeAEUBoUS 
d&pata vt’ e¥ppova Kal piAlav vooroto polpav. 
x veptov 5é of dvtdtce Bpovtas aiciov 
pleypa* AauTrpal 8’ HAGov dxti- 

ves OTEPOTIGS ATrOpNYVULEVaL. 


‘And when that flower of seafarers had come to Iolcus, Jason 
reviewed them all and approved them. And the seer Mopsus, 
prophesying from birds and holy lots, embarked the host with 
glad heart. And when they had hung the anchors above the 
ram, their leader, taking in his hands a golden cup, at the stern 
called upon bolt-hurling Zeus, father of the Ouranidae, and the 
thrust of the waves and winds that speed voyage and the nights 
and the paths of the sea and fair days and sweet portion of safe 
return. And from the clouds a propitious peal of thunder roared 
in reply to him, and bright came the lightning flashes bursting 
forth.’ 


SIMONIDES AND BaccHYLIDES 


Pindar, because of his genius and the sheer bulk of his surviving 
poetry, is of particular importance in showing what Doric, 
Epic and Aeolic colouring was regarded as appropriate for the 
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genre of choral lyric. Simonides (born ¢. 556 3.c.) and his 
nephew Bacchylides (flor. 467 B.c.), both Ionians from Ceos, 
mark a turning-point. In their choral poctry they are content to 
make a formal bow to the established convention that the Doric 
dialect is proper to the genre. In limiting their Doric in the main 
to a few standard features they anticipate the practice of the 
Attic tragedians in their choral odes. These are the use of & for 
n, the genitive of the d-declensions, i.e. singular -& and plural 
-&v, and the accusative of the third personal pronoun viv. Apart 
from these there are isolated Doricisms such as tiv ‘to thee’, 
some third plural active endings in -ovti, infinitives in -ev and 
aorists in -€x from dental stems. Of the now familiar Aeolicisms 
like Motion and kAeevvds enough will have been said. Doubtless 
of Lesbian origin is the imperative €AAG@1 ‘be gracious’ < *se- 
slé-dhi with Aeolic psilosis, AA < si, and retention of & (which 
here is analogical). Further Aeolicisms are the athematic forms 
érraivnur and Sivnvto. The standard Homerisms make their 
appearance: genitives in -oi0, datives in -eoot(v), aorists in 
-ooal, omission of the augment, infinitives in -pev/-pevai, and 
the particle xe(v). Epic also is the compensatory lengthening in 
Ecivos, WoUvos, KGAds, and Ioos. 

The practice of the two Ionian poets marks the establishment 
of an elaborate and artificial pan-Hellenic literary Doric, 
bound up with the genre of choral lyric, devoid of provincial- 
isms, its dialect colouring reduced to a few salient features, a 
kind of rough linguistic make-up which suffices to give the 
general impression of Doric. The artificiality emerges from a 
single word in the above passage of Pindar: dpvixeoo: has an 
Epic-Acolic inflection added to a Doric stem dépviy-. In the same 
line we have two different datives for the o-stems: KA&poiol... 
iepois. Later the genitive vootoio consorts with tTovtov. 

It is a priort probable that poets were active in all Greek 
communities and that there was a Mainland stream of tradition 
at least partly independent of that which led to the Homeric 
Epic, so that the poetry of Aleman and his successors in the 
genre of choral lyric may well have incorporated ‘heirlooms 
from its own ancestry’.! Recently attempts have been made to 
remove this question from the realm of pure speculation and to 
discount the unmistakably Doric components of choral lyric as 

1 —D. L. Page, Aleman, 133. 
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later accrctions. In his attempt to show that Alcman was heir 
to a traditional language going back to a North Greek Main- 
land source, the Russian scholar N. S. Grinbaum has cxamined 
a key feature of all Greek literary language discussed above, 
namely the nominal compounds. Pindar is particularly prolific, 
300 of the examples occurring first in his odes, while others are 
attested only in Homeric proper names. Further, certain verbal 
stems which occur as the first clement in some Pindaric com- 
pounds are not found in Homer but appear in the Linear B 
texts. The Mycenaean inscriptions also present compounds 
which appear for the first time, or uniquely, in Pindar. From 
his comparison of the Pindaric material with the Homeric 
proper names and their Linear B analogues Grinbaum con- 
cludes that, at least in the domain of the nominal compounds, 
choral lyric preserved, along with the common tradition, its own 
peculiar tradition which goes back to the Mycenaean Age and 
possibly even further. 

This is largely an argumentum e silentio. By chosen examples it is 
possible to link the Homeric Epic language directly with 
Lincar B. Thus Aatptns < *Lawo-er-id preserves in the second 
component the verbal root *er- which is attested only in 
Hesychius épeto, prin, etc. This was replaced by the extended 
forms épe0e and épeSigw. Thus Laertes means ‘he who urges on 
the folk’. The same combination of elements in a different type 
of compound occurs in the Linear B name edirawo = Ertildwos 
(p. 36). A number of observations may be made. First, proper 
names often preserve elements that have passed out of ordinary 
use: second, the available components may be combined freely 
within a few types of nominal composition, so that at any time 
new compounds may be created by any poct. Thus Stesichorus 
coins SaKxébupos (cf. Hom. ®upodaxis) and trepoéirtoAis (cf. 
Hom. trroAitropGov) ; third, the absence of a given element or 
given combinations from Homer does not mean that they were 
not used in the Homeric Epic tradition. It must not be for- 
gotten that these poets could draw on a fund of traditional Epic 
poetry besides the Iliad and Odyssey. For instance, Ibycus uses 
Eaivatt&tas ‘deceiving one’s host’ with reference to Paris. We 
now know that this word was used earlier by Alcaeus in a 
similar connection, but from the Ionic form of the first com- 
ponent we may be sure that the ultimate source was Epic 
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hexameter poetry unknown to us. If we add to these un- 
certainties the notorious hazards in securely identifying 
Linear B proper names, it will be evident that the comparisons 
adduced are too slight and uncertain to support the new 
thesis. 

What tells further against it is the progressive creativity 
evinced in the successive choral lyricists. If they were drawing 
on non-Homeric sources of compounds, we might reasonably 
expect that this Mainland material would be more prominent 
in the early poets and would be progressively diluted with the 
acknowledged growing supremacy of the Homeric school of 
Epic, as has just been demonstrated by the gradual reduction of 
the Doric characteristics. But precisely the opposite is the case. 
-It is the latest poets who show the largest proportion of non- 
Homeric creations in their compounds: with Pindar it is 65 per 
cent and with Bacchylides 55 per cent. The earlier poets are 
content to take the majority of their compounds ready-made 
from Homer, many of them in the same collocations as Homer. 
But even their new compounds are often simply new combi- 
nations of familiar clements. 

The long-accepted conclusion must stand. Choral lyric 
resembles Epic and the personal lyrics of the Lesbian poets in 
employing a linguistic medium which is not the vernacular of 
any Greek community but an artificial composite language 
with conventions of its own. These languages are varieties of 
literary formal dress: in Epic the warp was Ionic, in the 
Lesbian poets the Aeolic of their island, in choral lyric a neutral 
pan-Doric, but all three warps were woven through with other 
dialect threads. 


6. Tragedy 


The literary genres considered hitherto originated and flourished 
on the one hand in the colonial world of Ionia and Lesbos and 
on the other in the Dorian Peloponnese and its colonies to the 
west. With tragedy we turn to a genre which reached its fullest 
flowering in Athens. Yet its composite origin is linguistically 
evident at first glance. There is a clear distinction between the 
Attic of the spoken parts, in iambic trimeters, and the Doric 
colouring of the choruses. The origin of tragedy, perhaps the 
greatest and most enduring creation of Greek literary genius, is 
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a disputed qucstion, but there seems no really cogent reason for 
not accepting, at least in outline, Aristotle’s account. 

The chorus was originally the heart of the matter. Tragedy 
originated in cult songs sung by performers playing the part of 
satyrs and dressed as goats (hence tpaywdla ‘goat song’ < 
toayos ‘he-goat’). Such songs, of an orgiastic character, were 
sung in honour of the god Dionysus and were known as ‘di- 
thyrambs’. The Greek word 8:8UpauBos resembles 8plauBos, 
which was also a song sung in honour of Dionysus, and fopBos. 
All three words, which have a similar morphology, are technical 
words from the semantic sphere of song and dance. They are in 
all probability foreign loan-words in Greek, and the first two 
were conceivably introduced along with the worship of 
Dionysus which (according to W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and 
their Gods, 31) ‘descended upon Greece from Thrace in post- 
Homeric times as a foreign intrusion’.! 

According to Herodotus (I. 23) the development of the 
dithyramb to a distinct literary genre was the work of the poet 
Arion, who was active at the court of Periander of Corinth 
(c. 628-625 b.c.) though he came from Lesbos. It is to be noted 
that the Corinthian choirs whom he trained to perform his 
compositions were dressed up as satyrs. The dithyramb was 
later introduced to Athens and became a subject for competition 
at the festivals of Dionysus. According to Aristotle, the germ of 
the non-choral element of tragedy is to be sought in the &dp- 
xovtes, those who ‘gave the lead’ to the choir in the performance 
of the dithyramb. The word é€&pyetv occurs along with the 
earliest example of the word 818UpayBos: Archilochus (fr. 77 
Dichl) boasts that in his cups he has the gilt of starting up 
(€€&p§at) the lovely song of Dionysus. It is conceivable that this 
‘leader’ explained the subjects of the successive songs for the 
benefit of the audience. It was the Athenian Thespis who was 
given the credit for inventing the prologue and spoken parts 
(fjo1s), which were all the more necessary when complex 
stories from myth and saga provided the theme of dithyrambs. 

The next stage, we may surmise, was the introduction of 
dialogue between this speaker and the chorus leader. It was 
Thespis who is recorded as being the first to present a tragedy at 


1 This was written before the decipherment of Linear B, but the occurrence 
of diwonuso( jo) on fragmentary Pylian tablets is difficult to evaluate. 
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the Great Dionysia in Athens in the 61st Olympiad (536/35- 
533/32 B.c.). Aeschylus introduced a second actor, and he also 
curtailed the choral odes, giving predominance to the spoken 
parts. Sophocles increased the actors to three. As for the plots, 
according to Aristotle they were originally short and thelanguage 
facetious, but they achieved dignity at a later stage, once 
tragedy had grown out of its ‘Satyr’ origins. It was at this stage 
that iambics were substituted for trochaic tetrameters, the latter 
being a metre appropriate to the ‘satyric’ and to dancing. It 
was nature herself who hit upon the appropriate metre once 
dialogue had developed. For the iambic measure is the one most 
appropriate to speaking, as can be seen from the fact that in 
ordinary conversation we (i.c. Greeks of Aristotle’s timc) fall 
into iambics more {frequently than we do into hexameters. 

Given such a complex origin, we should expect the dialogue 
parts of tragedy to be couched in Attic and the choral lyrics in 
Doric. At first glance this seems to be the case. In fact (the 
point must be made at once) Attic tragedy is through and 
through Attic in dialect, both in the iambics and the choral 
parts, with only a slight admixture of Doric, Epic and Acolic 
clements, mostly belonging to the general poctic language. As 
Gudmund Bjérck (Das Alpha Impurum, 181) has written, ‘On the 
orchestra speech had to be Attic, in metrical form of course, and 
stylistically ennobled and enriched.’ 

We may emphasize that in the choruses, where the genre 
demanded Doric colouring, the Doric elements are even more 
restricted than in Simonides and Bacchylides (see above). The 
main stylistic colour is the use of &, but even this appears only 
in a small basic stock of fixed Doric elements, such as vika, 
ayov, paTNP, TAG-, Paua and Sapo-. Alternation &/n between 
lyrics and dialogue is regular where the word in question formed 
part of the Attic vocabulary. Curiously, & is shunned in com- 
pounds and derivatives (e.g. dvijKkovotos and travoéAnvos), and 
this is true of other non-Attic elements (e.g. 1TdAIs is admitted 
but not *rroAitns). But Atticisms like yijpus, Svs and tap 
occur in choral parts in all three of the major tragedians. We 
even find hybrids like pnua, tny& and unyava, and these high- 
light the essentially conventional and decorative nature of the 
literary Doricisms: the &-colouring persists mainly at the end of 
the word. On the other hand it is curious to find certain per- 
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sistent Doricisms. Thus éxerrt is solely Doric (Homer has éxn71), 
yet it occurs no fewer than forty-one times in dialogue in 
all three tragedians. Apart from & the more noticeable Doric 
features are the genitive singulars in -& and plurals in -&v, the 
pronoun viv and the occasional -€a aorist of -30 verbs, and even 
these might be Homerisms. A single line tTipijs 6yupdv zetyos 
*Atpeidsav (Aesch. Ag. 44.) shows how conventional and artificial 
such touches of Doric were. The Acolic features are few in 
number and are not direct borrowings from Lesbian personal 
lyrics but confined to elements which had become part of the 
general poetic language: e.g. the preposition TreS& in TreS&potos, 
tedaipo and the characteristic phonology in words like 
MOEVVOS. 

Epic elements, occurring mostly in choral odes and in 
anapaests, are 1, absence of contraction as in deipw, deiSe, 
gaos, and also in material adjectives in -eos, the declension of 
s-stems, etc.; 2, compensatory lengthening in €eivos, potvos, etc. 
(see further below for differences in the usage of the three 
tragedians) ; 3, metrical lengthening in elv, elvaAtos, etc.; 4, the 
case-cndings -olo, -eoo1; 5, personal pronouns éyébev, Gut, ele. ; 
6, in the verb the inflexions -v (for -cay, see below for Euripides), 
and first plural -yeo8a; 7, the infinitive éupev; 8, aorists like 
HhAvov, éTriTTAduevos, éxéxAeTOo, etc.; 9, omission of the augment; 
10, optatives in -olato, -aiato; 11, comparatives c&pelov, 
BéATEpOs, Uaooov. 

A peculiarity common to all the great tragedians is that 
Homerisms are particularly frequent in messenger speeches, 
which is not surprising, seeing that these are in effect spoken 
arias in the genre of Epic narrative. But Tomer is also drawn on 
with telling effect when other dramatic occasions call for ele- 
vated diction. A wonderful example is Clytaemnestra’s reply 
(Aesch. Ag. 1551-9) when asked by the chorus who will deliver 
the funeral laudation over the husband she has just murdered. 
She retorts ‘Iphigeneia the daughter he sacrificed’. 


OU CE TTPOOT}KEl TO PEANL’ GAEYEIV 
TOUTO' TIpdOs TROY 

Kétrtrece, KaTBavE, Kal KaTAOd&youEev 
ovy Uird KAQUOLdY Tdv & oiKeov 
GAA’ ‘lpryéever& viv KoTrAcios 
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Ouyatnp, &s XPT, 

TarTép’ dvTidoaca pds WKUTTOPOV 
TrOpBpeuy’ doyéoov 

epi yeipe Barotoa iArjoet. 


‘It is no concern of yours to take thought for this duty. At our 
hands he fell, he died, and we shall bury him, not with lamenta- 
tions of the houschold, but Iphigenia, his daughter, as is right, 
with fond welcome mecting her father at the swift ferry of woe, 
putting her arms about him, will kiss him.’ 


Aeschylus is the only tragedian to use the Homeric &Aéyeiv 
‘care for’; kdtrtrece and x&tOave are both Homeric verbs with 
apocope of the preposition; kAavOuds ‘wailing’ is an epic word 
and c&otraciws an Homeric adverb, both occurring in tragedy 
only in this passage. Finally trepi yeipe BaAotoa is an hexameter 
ending and clearly a reminiscence of A 211, where Odysseus 
vainly attempts to embrace his mother’s shade. 

So far we have been mainly concerned with grammatical 
features (phonology and morphology) as dialect pointers, and it 
is evident that Greck writers consciously applied them as 
touches of colour appropriate to the diflerent genres. But, as 
Antoine Meillet stressed (Apergu, 130), the creation of a literary 
language means almost everywhere the creation of a vocabu- 
lary. Aristotle has some sapient and pertinent observations on 
the practice of Greek poets in their choice of words which 
amounts to a concise theory of poetic diction. A fundamental 
distinction is drawn between colloquial and prose speech on the 
one hand and poetry on the other. Poetic diction is remote from, 
and raised above, the language of everyday life. What is 
dignified, elevated and ‘remote’ is oeyvds. Dionysus in The 
Frogs of Aristophanes (1604) addresses Aeschylus as ‘the first 
who towered up lofty words’ tpdétos...Tjupyaoas pryata 
oeuve. Aristotle, in prescribing the means of achieving such 
dignity, in fact applies Tacitus’s dictum omne ignotum pro 
magnifico. Men feel about words as they do about their fellow 
men: strangers are more admired than their fellow citizens. So 
to give dignity to literary diction we must alter the vocabulary of 
ordinary speech. This will be achieved (while preserving the 
necessary clarity) by lengthening and shortening and otherwise 
altering the form of words. Important, too, is the use of €éva, 
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‘foreign words’ drawn from non-Attic dialects. This he demon- 
strates by substituting the ordinary words pixpds, &ob_evixds and 
&e151\5 for dAfyos ‘small’, ottiSavés ‘worthless’, ‘feeble’ and 
cerks ‘unseemly’ in the Homeric line (1 515) v0v 8€ p’ gaov 
OAlyos Te Kal ovTISaves Kal deiKi\s. The technical term for such 
a ‘foreign’ word is yA@tta, the everyday term being kvptov, 
and its technical definition is that it is a word used in other 
regions. ‘Thus ofyuvov was kWpiov to the Cypriots but a yA@tta 
to the Athenians. Everything that is ‘alien’ (evikév) and out of 
the ordinary contributes to the dignity and elevation (ceyvdtns) 
of style. Aristotle, as a good scientist, doubtless based his 
generalizations on a study of the practice of the tragedians. In 
the following list of equivalents the first words of the pairs come 
from normal prose: dvijp/tmoots ‘husband’, yuvt/Sduap ‘ wife’, 
vids /yovos ‘son’, &5eApds/Spuanpos‘ brother’, cBpa/Séuas ‘body’, 
olkia/Sduos ‘house’, Pabdizev/otelyeiv ‘walk’, dpav/Aevocetv 
‘see’, dkovetv/KAvelv ‘hear’, opddpa/kapta ‘extremely’, 
oti\Gos /otépvov ‘breast’. For the non-present forms of the verb 
‘to go’ tragedy uses a verb which has dropped out of Attic (except 
in a transferred sense péAAw ‘I am going to...’): uoAov, poreiv. 

Aristotle chose a Cypriot word to exemplify his definition of a 
yAatra, but the main source of poetical expressions was of 
course the Homeric Epic. But what appear to be dialect words 
may have been borrowed by the poets from Epic sources 
unknown to us. This point has already been made with reference 
to the supposed Arcado-Cypriot elements in Homer. Eduard 
Fraenkel underlines this apropos of the word &vdpodéteipa ‘man 
destroyer’ (Aesch. Ag. 1456) : ‘The word shows that the vocabu- 
lary of Aeschylus in its bolder coinages is sometimes indebted to 
the language of post-Homeric Epic, a fact for which there is 
every now and then direct evidence [d&vSpoAéteipa occurs in an 
Epic fragment, applied to the Amazon Melanippe], though far 
more often we have to infer it from what we find in later poets.’ 
Again, the verb @péoyoi, which occurs only in Aeschylus and 
Euripides, has the Ionic form @peGyar in Aesch. Sept. 28, and 
this fact ‘would suggest that Aeschylus took over the word from 
the language of (post-Homeric) Epic, to which he seems to be 
indebted to a large extent.’ It may be added at this point that 
the greater part of the Ionicisms in the language of tragedy is 
in all probability to be credited to such Epic sources. It was 
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doubtless to the Homeric model that Greek high poetical 
language owes its most pronounced feature: the abundance of 
compound words. Aristotle remarks (1459a) that ‘double’ 
(811A&) words are most suited to the dithyramb. If this is so, 
then tragedy is true to its supposed dithyrambic origins, for it 
abounds in compound words. In his effective coinages Aeschylus 
is supreme. Typical is Ag. 146-55: 


ijiov Sé KaAéoo Toadva, 

ut) Tivas &vTittVdous Aavaots xpovi- 

as éxeviidas c&trAoias 

TEVEN, oTrEUSOpEVa Ouciayv été- 

pav &vopov tiv’ &Sartov, 

VEIKEQV TEKTOVA OULQUTOV OU SéE10- 

TWopa’ Lluver yap poBepc TraAivopTtos 
oixovdyos S0Aia yvayov Mijvis texvdtroivos. 


‘I call upon Apollo the Healer 

that she [Artemis] shall not contrive for the Greeks 
counterblowing, delaying, ship-detaining non-sailings, 
bent on another sacrifice, lawless with no {casting, 
not husband-fearing; for there 

abides a terrible, ever-arising, cunning 

housekeeper, an unforgetting child-avenging Wrath.’ 


Besides ‘foreign’ elements and compounds there are other 
pervasive features of tragic diction, the study of which has 
revealed interesting differences in the practice of the three main 
tragedians. As an example we may take the word trop@pevua 
‘ferry’ in the passage quoted above (p. 134) from the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus. This word occurs only here and evidently obcys 
Aristotle’s injunction for alteration of the everyday word, which 
is Top@pds. This device of substituting an abstract in -ya (for 
the formation see p. 252) for the familiar word is widely used in 
tragedy. What is notable is that though this type of formation 
was evidently abundantly used in Old Attic, it is rather rare in 
Thucydides, while later Attic prose, particularly oratory, uses 
such forms even less. On the other hand it is extremely frequent 
in Ionic prose of a technical character. A possible explanation 
of this peculiar Attic development is that tragedy at an early 
stage drew on these Old Attic neologisms as €éva. As a con- 
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sequence they became in Athens invested with the aura of high 
poetry and so unsuitable to sober prose. 

In this usage of the -ua nouns Aeschylus and Euripides are 
opposed to Sophocles. Their new coinages greatly outnumber 
those of Sophocles (134, 134, 48). Further, while Aeschylus and 
Euripides often use a -ua formation as an alternative to the more 
common word, Sophocles prefers to employ them in peri- 
phrastic phrases, c.g. BouKdAwv ppoupivata ‘guard objects of 
herdsmen’ = ‘herds’. This is a favourite device of his elevated 
poetic style: it occurs in lyric and also gives colour to ornate 
spoken passages, such as the messenger speeches. In general 
Sophocles’ language abounds in abstract nouns. A counterfoil 
to -ya formations (which in the main express the result of an 
action) are those in -o1s which are action nouns. These developed 
in the Ionian writers of the late sixth and early fifth century 
B.c. But there is little evidence of this in Attic even as late as the 
middle of the fifth century, and these new technical words are 
rare in Aeschylus. Sophocles, however, was much involved in 
the intellectual development of his time. A symptom of this is 
the fact that the -o1s nouns are more frequent in his latest plays: 
all but three of the fourteen -o1g nouns peculiar to Sophocles 
occur in the Philoctetes and the Oedipus Coloneus. He also leans 
towards the new -oipos adjectives, which were a development of 
philosophical and technical literature. There is in fact a clear 
stylistic distinction in Sophocles between the -o1s and the -pa 
nouns: the former are rare in lyric, are not used with com- 
pound adjectives or in elevated contexts and the periphrases 
have a prosaic character. With -pa it is precisely the opposite. 
But it should not be thought that the -ois nouns have a ‘prosaic’ 
character in Sophocles. On the contrary, his practice conforms 
to the Aristotelian injunction that common words should be 
altered. Consequently he draws on Ionian prose for forms such 
as give variety and distinction to his language: e.g. oixnots, 
éAeuOEpwors, SOxnots, etc. An illuminating example is GAynots 
in Philoctetes 792 with reference to the hero’s suppurating foot. 
The only other instance of the word reveals its high tragic tone: 
it is used by Aristophanes in a parody of the poet Agathon. In 
much the same way -ya formations are used by Sophocles to 
give dignity to everyday things. A good illustration is the string 
of -ya nouns in the list of the houschold effects (in the cave!) of 
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the hero (35-7): Extropa, texvipata, Onoavpioua. The last 
word is similarly used by Euripides in a passage with accumu- 
lation of -~ax nouns: Booxrwata ‘herds’ (veoyvov) Opéupa 
‘lamb’, Tupevpara ‘cheeses’, Onoavpioua (El. 494-7). 

Study of the use of abstract nouns thus leads to a paradoxical 
conclusion. Scholars have observed that in his latest plays 
Sophocles approximates more and more to the style that ‘seems 
spontancous and natural’ (A. A. Long, 1968). Such new words 
as he coins are generally simpler and there is less recourse to 
metaphor and simile. But such simplicity does not mean close- 
ness to everyday speech. The increased use of abstracts is one of 
the means whereby the everyday expression is kept at a distance 
and elevation of style (ceuvdtns) is achieved. If we must turn 
to Thucydides and the technical writers to find a comparable 
liking for -o1s nouns, this is not because Sophocles was aiming at 
an effect of intellectual modernity. The clue is given by the 
language of Aristophanes: only a few such stock words had been 
admitted to everyday speech. For Sophocles (and his audience) 
these formations, precisely because of their rarity in the col- 
loquial Janguage and Attic prose of his day, could function as 
€éva and so contribute to ‘the clevation and distinction of style 
which Sophocles consistently cultivates. Yet the ease and gracc, 
clarity and smooth elegance of his style are given force and 
piquancy by discreet rhetoric. An example is offered by the 
exchange between Neoptolemus and Philoctetes, culminating 
in a sustained condemnation of evil, hammered home by 
repetition of the word Kaxds (Philoctetes, 1360-1, 1367-72). 


ols yap t) yvooun KaKdv 

wtp yévnta, Tavra traSever KaKOUS 
...elTX ToiodSe ov 

ef Euppaytjowy, Kau" avoryKdgets THE; 

ur Sita, TEKkvov’ GAAG ’, S Euvijvecas, 

Treupov TrPds OiKOUS’ KaUTOS év TKUPW LEVOOV 

Ex KaKds aurous &troAAvobal KaKoUs. 

XouTeo SimAfjv pev € uot ktHyon ydapiv, 

SimAfiv 5é twratpds. Kou KaKous étrapeAdov 

Sd€eis Syotos Tois KaKois TrepuKévan. 


‘Those whose mind becomes the mother of wicked things bring 
up children who are in all things wicked.... Then will you ally 
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yourself with these [who robbed you of your father’s accoutre- 
ments] and compel me to do these things? Do not do this, child, 
but as you promised, send me to my home. And you yourself 
staying in Scyrus, leave wicked men to perish miserably. And in 
this way you will earn double thanks from me and double from 
your father. And you will not by helping the wicked seem to 
have yourself a nature like the wicked.’ 


Above we drew attention to a feature which unites Aeschylus 
and Euripides in opposition to Sophocles. To this we may add 
the use of the Ionicisms yotvos, €eivos and troAAds. These are 
avoided in dialogue by Aeschylus and Euripides whereas 
Sophocles admits them as convenient alternative forms. It is 
also curious that Aeschylus and Euripides use the Homeric form 
wWToAis as a simple noun and in compounds. The sole wTdAts 
form which occurs in the text of Sophocles is the compound 
é&yxitrtoais (Ant. 970), and there it is only a variant for é&yyi- 
ToAts, which is rightly preferred by some editors. 

It hardly need be said that despite their common use of 
certain linguistic features the styles of Aeschylus and Euripides 
are poles apart. ‘This is particularly so in dialogue. Aristotle 
(Rhet. IT 42, 1404) comments that onc of the ways of con- 
cealing art is to draw on the vocabulary of everyday life, and he 
adds that in this Euripides was the first of the dramatists to show 
the way. A similar point was made by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (de imitatione, p. 206 Usener—-Radermacher): Euripides 
took delight in truth and closeness to contemporary life. In his 
style he chose the middle of the road: it was neither elevated nor 
plain. But even in the dialogue parts Euripides uses what is 
clearly an artificial literary language: there are mcrely touches 
and splashes of modernity. Only in this sense is it true to say 
that he approximated to the language of everyday life. In his 
morphology, too, there are modern features. Thus he uses 
€6nKkav, Kav and é5xKav, whereas the two older dramatists have 
Eeoav and éd50cav. Similar are the imperatives fotTwoay, 
itwoav, whereas Aeschylus and Sophocles use the forms in 
-vtwv. On the other hand, the dative plural of the d-stems 
presents a puzzle: -c1to1 is normal in all three tragedians despite 
the fact that, with few exceptions, -%o1/-no1 appears in the 
inscriptions until ¢. 420 B.c., after which -ais predominates both 
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inscriptionally and in prose. This touch of modernity is avoided 
by Euripides. 

In the lyrics, where the genre demanded an elaborate and 
highly coloured language, Euripides avoids the heavy accumu- 
lation of epithets which he ridicules in his description of 
Aeschylus (Ar. Frogs, 837-9) as &vOpwtrov &ypiotro1ov atiOado- 
oTopov, ExovT” &xGAivov akpatés aITUAWTOV OTOUG...KOUTTO- 
paKeAopptyova 6a man, creator of savages, stubborn-mouthed, 
having a mouth unbridled, intemperate and ungated ...cmpty- 
bundle-worded’. Precisely in their employment of the ubiqui- 
tous compound adjectives there is a pronounced difference 
between Aeschylus and Euripides. In the latter we miss the 
bold, the obscurely allusive, but dramatically pregnant, 
creations of his predecessor. His own new coinages, abundant 
though they are, lack originality in that they are mostly new 
combinations of a comparatively small stock of old elements. 
Yet precisely this transparency contributes to the ease and 
comprehensibility of ordinary language. How successful 
Euripides was in his coinages can be gauged from the fact that 
over 55 per cent of them were uscd by his successors. Among 
those who borrowed from his lyrics are not only poets like 
Aristophanes or the Orphic poets, Lycophron, Apollonius 
Rhodius, the poets of the Anthology and Nonnus, but also 
prose writers like Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Lucian and 
Plutarch. 

The approximation to ordinary language even in his lyrics is 
revealed by statistical analysis. Whereas Aeschylus (and Pindar) 
use a vocabulary which is almost wholly cepvds, consisting of 
purely poetical words, it has been calculated that the lyrics of 
Euripides contain over forty per cent of words shared with 
ordinary Greek prose. Of the poetical words Epic supplies the 
largest share, and this might well be increased if we knew more 
of the lost Epic sources. It has been conjectured that Euripides’ 
. Homerisms are in the main those which had passed into the 
general poetic language and had lost their full Epic flavour. In 
all this we sense deliberate artistic purpose. Public taste had out- 
grown what had come to be felt as the archaic dithyrambic 
bombast of his great predecessor, and Euripides strove to replace 
it by a more natural and less obscure mode of lyrical expression. 
In this way he progressed towards what was a necessity for a 
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tragic poet in the late fifth century 3.c.: a clear and moderate 
style which, while respecting the rules of the genre, made it easy 
for the audience to follow what was being said and done on the 
stage. 

Even so, the arias and monodies which he composed for 
performance by the actors, thereby reducing the part allotted 
to the chorus, have a strongly emotional character, with the 
result that the gap between the spoken and the sung consti- 
tuents of his plays is greater than in all the other tragedians. 
What is particularly characteristic of his style is the unrelenting 
use of rhetorical devices: in this respect he was the product of 
the Sophistic school (see below). This, more than anything else, 
separates Euripides’ style from the dignity and nobility of 
Sophocles. How Aristophanes assessed their merit emerges 
clearly from the Frogs: in Pluto’s world Aeschylus yielded to 
Sophocles a place on his bardic throne. 


V 
THE LITERARY LANGUAGES: PROSE 


1. Herodotus and Early Ionic Prose 


It is a curious fact of Greck literary history that although a 
number of highly elaborate poetical languages were evolved at 
an early date, there is no example of artistic prose before the 
second half of the fifth century and, in the case of Attica, none 
until towards its end. That prose was used for practical purposes 
even in the Mycenaean Age has been revealed by the Linear B 
inscriptions (see Chapter IT) ; but here, too, it is significant that 
in all likelihood, as we have argued, this language was of a 
formal and stereotyped character which had to be learned by 
the Palace scribes as part of their administrative training. But 
all this was lost with the destruction of the palaces and long 
centuries of illiteracy ensued. Even after the introduction of the 
alphabet in the cighth century B.c. (pp. 201 ff.) it seems likely 
that for long the Greek states relied not on written records but 
on specially gifted and trained ‘remembrancers’ for recording 
matters and events of public importance, both sacred and 
secular, for that is the meaning of the word for such recorders— 
Uvt}yoves, lepouvnoves. 

This feature of Greek civilization is in striking contrast to the 
habits of its neighbours in Egypt and the Orient. As far as we 
know there was in Mycenaean times no counterpart to the 
boastful public records of the exploits of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Even in the alphabetic period ‘No early chronicles of events, 
even in the briefest form, have yet been found in any Greek 
state.” The Epic language, largely the creation of Ionia, 
remained firmly established as the natural medium of formal 
expression even for such pedestrian themes as astronomy, 
navigation and agriculture. Yet it was again to the Ionians that 
the Greeks were indebted for another major literary break- 
through—the creation of the first fully-developed prose style. 
The gift was two-fold: 1, a mature instrument of scientific 

1 L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, 21. 
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analysis and exposition and 2, a rich and sensitive artistic prose 
such as we find in Herodotus. The Ionians, in close symbiosis 
with the ancient civilizations of the Orient, learned their 
empirical sciences such as astronomy and geometry, but gave 
them that abstract and conceptual form which is the hallmark 
of the Greek mind. These new sciences found the traditional 
language of poetry inadequate for their needs. The Muse was 
forced to descend from her carriage and lcarn pedestrian ways. 
The speed of advance must have been remarkable: whereas no 
epigraphic evidence exists even for the inscribing of name-lists 
earlier than the sixth century B.c., by the middle of the fifth 
century a technical prose had been hammered out, adequate 
for the expression of the precise observations and the abstract 
theorizing of the scientific treatise (the hypomnéma). 

This we find fully developed, and in great variety and 
abundance, in the writings preserved under the name of Hippo- 
crates of Cos, the Father of Medicine (469-399 B.c.). The 
Corpus Hippocraticum, a collection of medical writings which 
may go back to the library of a school of medicine, spans a full 
century (c. 440-340 B.c.). The very sparseness and sobricty of 
the language conceal the long effort required to devise a scienti- 
fic terminology and style which met the needs of anatomy, 
surgery, diseases and their treatment, climatology and much 
else. The works subserve a variety of purposes ranging from 
technical jottings to lectures for lay audiences. The former have 
no stylistic pretensions, as can be seen from the specimen taken 
from Epidemics (I, 13-14). 


"Ev Odow pd &pKToUpou SAlyov Kal én’ &pKTOUPOU USaTa TTOAAG 
peydAa év Bopelois. trepl St lonuepiny Kal péypr TANI&Bos vdTia 
Uopata oAlya. Xetcov Popsios, avyyoi, yUXER, TrVEULATa HEyGAa, 
Xldves. trepl 5 lonuepinv xeddves YEyloTol...év Ti] KaTACTAOE! 
TAUTH KATH XEIUdva pev pEavto trapaAnylat Kal tToAAoioiv 
éylvovto, Kal tives ov Tdbv EBvNOKOV Sic Taxéwv. Kal yap GAAws TO 
voonpa émiSnpov tv. ta S& GAAa SietéAcov Avoool. 


‘In Thasos, shortly before and during Arcturus, many violent 
rain-storms with northerly winds. About the equinox and until 
the (setting of) the Pleiades light southerly rains. Winter 
northerly, droughts, frosts, strong winds, falls of snow. About the 
equinox violent storms....In this climate (‘constitution’) 
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during winter one-sided paralyses began and many were 
affected and some quickly died. In fact, in general the disease 
was epidemic. But in other respects they continued free from 
sickness.’ 

Of greater literary interest are two works assignable to the 
second half of the fifth century. One deals with the ‘environ- 
ments’ (On Winds, Waters and Places) and discusses their effects 
on healthy and sick persons. 


XXIV, 41-52 


oxou 8 éotiv 1) yopn WIA Te kal Gvubpos kal tpnyxefa kal Uird Tot 
XEIUDVOS TrHEZONEVT) Kal Ud ToU tAlou Kexaupévn, évTatOa Se 
okKANpous Te Kal ioyvous Kal SinpOpapévous Kal évTovous Kal 
Sactas iSo1s. TO Te Epyaixov évedv ev TH QUCEI TH ToIdUTH Kai TO 
ayputtvov, te Te 8ex Kal Tas dpydas avOddeas Kal [Sioyvapovas, 
Tou te c&ypiou UGAAOV YETEXOVTAS 7) TOU TLEPOU, Es TE TAS TEXVAS 
d€utEpous Te Kal OuveTwTépous Kal T& TroAguIa d&pelvous evpricels. 
Kal TOAAG év TH yi] pudpeva TravTa GKOAOVOG g6vTE TH yf}. af ev 
tvavriatatai puoits Te Kal [Séa1 Eyouoiv oUTws. dd Se TOUTWV 
TEKUAIPOYEVOS TH AolTre EvOupEtaBal Kal oUY dyapTHonN. 


‘But where the country is bare and waterless and rough and 
suffers from the winter cold and is burnt by the (summer) sun, 
there you will see hard, lean, well-knit, taut and hairy men. In 
such natures you will find energy and vigilance, men stubborn 
and independent in character and temper, with a greater part of 
wildness than tameness, sharper and cleverer in practical crafts 
and better in war. And whatever grows in the carth likewise 
conforms to the earth. Such is the case with the most sharply 
opposed natures and kinds. On the evidence of these things draw 
your conclusions as regards the rest, and you will not go astray.’ 


Noteworthy in the passage are the abstract expressions 
formed by prefixing the definite article to the neuter of an 
adjective (e.g. TO épyatikov ‘energy’). This was one of the 
essential mechanisms of the intellectual revolution. Nominaliza- 
tions are the tools of abstract thought: the intellectual is a 
Nominalizer. Attention may also be drawn to a non-linguistic 
point which will recur later in discussing the Sophists: this is the 
scientific method of inferring from evidence (Texpaipopevos < 
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Tekurpia ‘evidence’). ‘The Ionic dialect was also used by the 
historiographers who, in the new spirit of empirical enquiry 
(iotopin) tried to assemble basic historical and geographical 
facts. Hecataeus of Miletus, who as an elderly man was active 
in the Ionian Revolt (500-494 B.c.), wrote Genealogiai, a 
rationalistic account, the first of its kind, of the pedigrees of old 
families including his own. He was also a pioneer in the Perie- 
gests a tour of the world’, which is mentioned by Fcrodotus 
(LV, 36) as yfjs treploSos. In this work he seems to have created 
a scheme of remarkable tenacity which still persists in certain 
passages of Thucydides. Little survives of the work of Hecataeus 
and the few connected passages present a bare and unadorned 
style. 


"Opeobets 6 AcuKaAiovos tAdev eis AitwAiav él Baoireia Kal 
KUoov arto oTEAEXOS ETEKE. Kal ds ExEAcUEV ATO KaTOpUYOijVaI Kal 
é auto épu cytreAos troAvotaguaAos. 810 Kal Tov avToU Traida 
@Mutiov ékdAeoe. Toutou 8 Olveus éyéveto, KAnOels ard Tov 
&uTréeAoov (oi yap troAauol..."EAAnves olvas éxcAouv tas c&TréAous). 
(FHG 1 F15) 

‘Orestheus, son of Deucalion, came to Actolia in search of a 
kingdom, and his bitch bave birth to a log. And he ordered it to 
be buried and from it grew a vine with many bunches. Hence he 
called his son Phytius. Of him Oineus was begotten called after 
the vines (for the ancient Hellenes...called vines oznaz).’ 


This specimen supports the judgment of the ancient critics 
who spoke of his style as being pure, precise, clear and lacking in 
ornament and less poetical than Herodotus. Our text has evi- 
dently been Atticized (AltwAlav for -inv, Baorele for -nin, 
avtov for éwuTot and éxcAouv for -eov). Hecatacus is also stated 
to have written an ‘unmixed’ type of Ionic (éxpdta “1&81 Kal 
ov peptyHévn) as contrasted with the variegated (troiKiAn) 
dialect of Herodotus. 

Herodotus was born just before Xerxes’ invasion of Greece 
(480 B.c.) and he lived till after the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (431 B.c.). His family had Carian affinities (his 
father Lyxes and his uncle Panyassis both bore Carian names), 
but his birthplace was Halicarnassus which had been a Dorian 
colony and had passed into the possession of the Ionians. After 
a period of exile as a young man in Samos, extensive travels took 
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him to Egypt and thence via Phoenicia down the Euphrates to 
Babylon. On other occasions he visited the North Aegean and 
Scythia. These travels of ‘sightseeing’ (Sewp{n) provided him 
with the geographical and ethnological material which he in- 
corporated in his great ‘ History’, the central theme of which was 
the age-old struggle between Europe and Asia that culminated 
in the Persian Wars. His boundless curiosity and cosmopolitan 
outlook are reflected in the foreign words which he picked up in 
the course of his travels: Egyptian (trlpwpis = Kadds Ké&yabds 
‘gentleman’, xvAAjjotis a kind of bread, xaAdoipis a garment), 
Persian (&yyapiiov posting system, dépoocyyan ‘benefactors of 
the King’, dxivdxns a short sword), Medic (omrdxa ‘dog’), 
Scythian (doxu, a kind of fruit juice), Libyan (zeyépies corres- 
ponding in meaning to Greek Bouvés ‘a hill’, but applied to a 
species of mouse) and Phrygian (Béxos ‘bread’). He also shows 
knowledge of technical terms from the Greek dialects. Thus he 
quotes yayopor as the Syracusan word for wealthy landholders, 
imtroBora1 as the wealthy class of Chalcis, and he knows that 
in Achaea Phthiotis the council-chamber or town hall was called 
Anitov (Attic tputaveiov). 

More important are the Atticisms, for they reflect a lengthy 
stay in Athens which was decisive in his development. There he 
enjoyed the friendship of Sophocles and entered into the stimu- 
lating intellectual and artistic life of the Periclean Age. He 
participated in the settlement of the Panhellenic colony Thurii, 
organized by the Athenian statesman, and it is not without 
significance that one of his fellow-colonists was the Sophist 
Pythagoras, who was commissioned by Pericles to draw up a 
code of laws. It is in the later historical part of his work where 
Athens appears as the hero of the resistance to the Persian 
aggression that a distinct difference of vocabulary has been 
detected. Attic vernacular source is claimed for such words as 
Kapadoxew “wait expectantly’, Swpodoxéw ‘take a bribe’, and 
én’ otrtropwmpe ‘ (catch) red-handed’. The influence of tragedy 
is noticeable in such words as Seipatow ‘frighten’ and Spépnua 
‘running’, ‘course’. An Attic technical expression of law is 
étroAoyéoual ‘speak in defence’, and of seamanship dxéAAw ‘ put 
into land’, with compounds étroKéAAw and é€oxKéAAw (Homer 
uses KEAAW and émKéAAw). 

For the description of the lands and peoples encountered by 
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the Persians in their imperialist expansion: Herodotus uses the 
plain unadorned style of his predecessors in the genre of the 
periegesis. But for the variety of human themes which his greater 
subject encompassed he evolved a linguistic instrument of great 
range and sensitivity. What gives his work its particular charm 
is its rich store of folk-tales told in an artless style in which 
participial phrases cluster round the simple syntactical struc- 
ture of the central theme of the sentence. A good cxamplc is the 
story of an ugly duckling of a girl who is miraculously trans- 
formed into the most beautiful woman in Sparta. 


VI. 61. 2-5. 


TOUTH TH avBpl EtUyyave ~otloa yuvi) KAAAloTH paKpe Tdv év 
2mdépThH yuvoiKkdy, Kal totUta pévtor KaAAfoTH &€ aloylorns 
Yevopevny. Eovoav yap iv TO elSos gAaony 1) TpOMds artis, ofa 
é&vOpetrev te SABI ov Ouyatépa Kal SucelSéa gotoav, Trpds 5é Kal 
dpGoa Tous yovéas ouppopryy TO elSos atrtiis Troieupévous, Tatra 
EkaoTa paboton émippdgeTa Toidde Epdpee aUTHY ava Tr&cav 
TwepTy és TO THs “EAEvTs ipdv...Gxoos 5é éveixere 1] TPopds, TrPds TE 
ToHyaApa lota Kal EAlooeto Tih Gedv dtraAAdEar tis Suopopgins 
TO TraIdSlov. Kal 51 Kote d&triovon ék TOU ipoU Ti TpoPa yuvaixa 
AéyeTau Etripavijvat, tripaveioav Se Errepeobar piv STi péper ev TH 
ayYKGAN, Kal thy ppdoal ws traidiov popée. Thy 5é KeAcUoatl of 
SéEar, Thy Se ov pdavai. catreipijoGar yap of &k TH yeivapéveov 
undevi émridernvuvar. thy 5& tmdavtws eéwuri) KeAcveiv eriBe€an. 
dpdoav $8 tiv yuvaika trepl ToAAOU tTroieupévny 1Sé000n, ote 51} 
Thy tpopov Sé€ar To traidiov. thy 5 kataydoav to troasiou tiv 
KEepaAtyy eltral dos KAAAICTEVOEL TIAGEWV TOV EV DTAPTN YUVaIKddy. 
&1rd pev Si) TauTns Tis Hépns yeTatreceiv TO elBos. yapéer SE piv 
és ycuou wpny &irikopévny “Ayntos 6 “AAkeidSéw. 


‘This man happened to have as wife by far the most beautiful 
of the women of Sparta—strange to say having become the most 
beautiful from being the ugliest. Her nurse, seeing that the child 
was not much to look at, in view of the fact that the ill-favoured 
child was the daughter of well-to-do parents who thought her 
looks were a disaster, realizing all this, she hit on the following 
idea. She carried the child every day into the shrine of Helen. 
And whenever the nurse so carried her, she would set her in 
front of the statue and would beseech the goddess to take away 
6 FGF 
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her ugliness. And one day when tlic nurse was leaving the shrine, 
the story is that a woman appeared, and having so appeared she 
asked her what she was carrying in her arms. And she said she 
was carrying a child. And the woman told her to show it to 
her, but the nurse refused saying that she had orders not to show 
it to anyone. But the woman kept on insisting that she should 
show it, and the nurse seeing that the woman set great store on 
seeing it consequently showed her the child. And the woman 
stroking the child’s head said that she would become the most 
beautiful woman in Sparta. And from that very day her 
appearance was transformed. And when she came to the age of 
marriage Agetus, son of Alceides, married her.’ 


Characteristic of the ‘strung-along’ (elpoyévn) style of the 
logographers is the device of linking clauses and sentences by 
repeating key words, e.g. émipavijvai, émigaveioav S&.... The 
story of the beautiful wife of Kandaules (I. 8) begins in the 
same way: oUTos 1) dv 6 KavdavAns ipaobn tijs EwuTOU yuvai- 
Kos, EpcxoGels Sé Evdprzé of elvar yuvaika TroAAOV TracéwV KAA- 
Motnv. doe St tata vopulzov.... ‘Now this Kandaules was in 
love with his own wife and being in love he thought his wile was 
by far the most beautiful of all women. And thinking thus...’. 

Difficult to pin down is the unmistakable Homeric flavour of 
these folk-tales. The author of On the Sublime numbers Herodotus 
along with Archilochus, Stesichorus, and Plato as a writer who 
is Ounpiketatos. It can hardly be a question of vocabulary. 
In the above story we might pick out émippdégetoa as a verb 
frequent in Homer which recurs in poetry. But this does not 
rule out the possibility that it was also current in the Ionic of 
Herodotus’ day. That the spirit of Homer should breathe in the 
folk-tales would not be unexpected. There is good reason to 
believe that from time immemorial there existed a fund of folk- 
tales in prose which delighted the demos no less than the hexa- 
meter Epic did the nobles in their palaces. No hard and fast line 
can be drawn between the logopoios and the rhapsode in the 
sense that the stories and the diction of the Homeric Epics were 
doubtless familiar not only to the story-teller himself but also to 
his audiences. The same would have been all the more true of 
an educated man of good family like Herodotus. In fact Epic 
reminiscences and phrascology abound in his work. A direct 
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quotation is used in the retort of Syagrus (VII. 159, cf. Hom. 
H 125) when Gelon of Syracuse insists on the supreme command 
as a condition for contributing men and ships to resist the 
Persians: 7) Ke yey’ oipo€eie (6 TeAotribins “Ayapéuav) ruéd- 
MEVos DTAPTINTAS THY Tyepovinu dgaiptjobal UTrd FéAavds Te Kal 
ZupoKooloov. ‘Truly (Agamemnon descendant of Pelops) would 
groan loudly if he heard that the Spartans had been robbed of 
the command by Gelon and the Syracusans.’ Of unmistakable 
Homeric and, indeed, Nestorian flavour is the formula with 
which the old Lydian King Pythius introduces his reply when 
asked by Xerxes how rich he was (VII. 28): ”Q Bao1Aev, otte oe 
é&troKpUyo ouTe oKnyouat TO pt) elSévar Tiv euewuToU ovoinu 
GAA’ EtrioTapEvds Tol dTpEKéws KaTAAEEw. ‘O King, I shall not 
conceal from you nor shall I pretend that I know not my own 
wealth, but in full knowledge I shall speak unerringly.’ 

How subtly and beautifully contrived such Homeric touches 
are may be illustrated by a phrase which concludes the episode 
when Cambyses torments the Egyptian king Psammenitos. He 
bears with fortitude the sight of his daughter enslaved and his 
son marching to his execution but breaks down when an old 
comrade passes by. When questioned by Gambysces he replies 
(III. 14. 10): "Q trot Kupou, ta pév olkria tv pégo Kaka 7 
ote d&voKAaieiv, TO S€ TOU ETalpou TrévGos GE1ov Tv SaKxpvioov ds 
&K TTOAAGV Te Kal eVdaipoveov ExTrecay és TTOYXInv a&triktou étri 
Ytpaos ovdd. ‘O Son of Cyrus, my own personal sufferings were 
beyond all lamentation but fit for tears were the woes of a 
friend who from great wealth had fallen into beggary on the 
threshold of old age.’ 

Certain grammatical features of the Epic language are also 
used with sclf-conscious artistry. ‘'mesis, for instance, lends 
solemnity to Amasis’ denunciation of his new Cyrenaic wife 
when he finds that he is impotent with her alone of his harem: 
"Q yuvai, KaT& pe Epcppagas... ‘Woman, you have bewitched 
me (...and you must die)’. The iteratives in -ox- (p. 263) have 
an interesting distribution which suggests that Herodotus made 
original and independent use of this Homeric feature. The 
greatest concentration is found in Book VII which is regarded 
as the most highly polished part of his History, whereas they 
are completely absent from Books V and VIII and almost the 
whole of Books IT and III. Instructive is the use of épSeoxe in 
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the sentence describing the sacrilegious acts of the Persian 
governor of Sestus whom the Greeks punished by nailing him to 
a plank (VII. 36) : ds kal és ro MpwtectAew TO ipov és "EAaiotvTa 
kyiveduevos yuvaikas d0guiota ~pSeoxe ‘who herded women 
into the temple of Protesileds at Elaeus and committed lawless 
acts’, where the ritual solemnity of the final phrase is heightened 
by the use of the Homeric verb c&yivéw. 

We may now turn to the Attic elements. Herodotus leaves us 
in no doubt of the deep admiration that he felt for Athens 
(VII. 139): viv 5& "ASnvaious dv tis A€ywu owtiipas yevéoOar 
Tis “EAAKSos ovK dv &puaptdavor té&ANPEOS ‘ Now if a man were to 
say that the Athenians were the saviours of Greece, he would 
not miss the truth.’ The Attic elements of his vocabulary have 
been discussed above. Traces of his influence on Sophocles have 
been detected, particularly in the Oedipus Tyrannus. The influence 
of the dramatist on the historian is more difficult to prove. That 
it is apparent in the new moral outlook of the folk-tale is in- 
tangible and in any case beyond the scope of this book. As for 
the suggestion that he was influenced by the language of tragic 
dialogue, this is also difficult to establish since so little survives 
of tragedy before 435 B.c. 

What is inescapable is the effect on the historian of the new 
intellectual climate which the Sophists had created in Periclean 
Athens. This will be discussed more fully in the next section 
when studying the language of Thucydides. Their influence is 
reflected in the anachronistic debate (a formal &yov) by the 
three Persians on the merits of the three constitutions, demo- 
cracy, aristocracy and monarchy. The first speech (III. 80) 
starts by a destructive survey of the evils of tyranny and then 
focuses on the key features of Athenian democracy—icovopin 
‘equality before the law’, appointment to public office by 
drawing lots, and subsequent accountability of office-holders: 
TAT905 5& K&pKov mrpdta pev oUvowa travtwv KGAAIOTOV EXEI, 
icovouinv. SeUtTepx S€ ToOUTwMV Tdv 6 poUvapyXos Troite: OUSEV 
TrdAw ev &pXas &pyel, UTrevOuvov Se d&oxtyy exer, BouAeupaTa SE 
mravtTa & TO KoIvoV dvapépel, ‘When the people rules, in the first 
place it bears the fairest name of all, “ equality (before the law) ” ; 
secondly, it does none of the things that monarchs do. Lots are 
drawn for the public offices, the holders are accountable and 
all resolutions are submitted to the Commons’. The last 
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sentence has a sophisticated structure. It consists of three clauses 
(K&Aa, see below) of increasing magnitude (seven, nine and 
fifteen syllables); the ending of the second echoes that of the 
first which also has a ‘figura etymologica’ (&pyas &pyxet). Note- 
worthy, earlier in the speech, is the antithetic parallelism of 
pOovéet yap Toio: aplotoiot trepieoVoi Te Kal zaouol, yaiper 5é 
total kaklotois Tv déoTdév... ‘(the tyrant) envies the best men, 
those that survive and still live, he takes pleasure in the worst 
of the citizens...’. 

A still more elaborate example of sophistic antithesis and 
parallelism of the K®Aa occurs in the speech of Artabanus 


(VII. 10 1. 2): 


SiaBoAt) yap tot Seivotatn, év TH Svo pyév elor of &Sixéovtes, els 
SE O &Bixedpevos. 6 Lev yap SiaBdAAwv adixéer oW tTrapedvTos 
KATH YOpECV, O SE ASixéer cvarretBopuevos trpiv 1) &tpekéoos ExucOn. 
© &é 1) &treov Tol Aoyou Tade év avtoion &Sixéetar SiaBAn Geis te 
Uird TOU Etépou Kal vouiobeis rpOs TOU ETEpOU KaKos elvat. 


‘Slander is a most terrible thing in that the wrong-doers are two 
and he who is wronged is one: for the slanderer does wrong by 
accusing a man who is absent, and the other does wrong by 
being convinced before he has learnt the full truth. Thus the 
man absent from the conversation is doubly wronged by them, 
being slandered by the one and believed by the other to be bad.’ 


It is no accident that much of the exposition in the last book 
of the History, which recounts what we may call the aristeia of 
the Athenians, takes the form of speeches. In the negotiations 
with Gelon of Syracuse the Athenian insists (VII. 161) that they 
alone of the Greeks are autochthonous. Since this claim was a 
regular feature of orations at Athens, it can hardly be an 
accident that Herodotus inserts (VII. 162) in Gelon’s reply a 
figure of speech (...d&yyéAAovtes TH SEAAGE1 Sti &x TOU évicuTtoU 
TO Exp aut éEapaipntai ‘announcing to Greece that the spring 
has been taken from its year’) which has a significant echo. In 
fact this splendid image finds its appropriate place in the 
funeral oration said to have been delivered by Pericles over the 
men who had fallen in the Samian War (440 B.c.): ...THv 
VEOTNTA EK TIS TTOAEWS dvTNPTOVAl otrEp TO Exp EK TOU EvlaUTOU 
el €EanpeBein ‘the youth has been taken from our city as though 
the spring had been wrested from the year’. The probability 
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that we have here an authentic echo of early Attic oratory will 
assume its importance in the next section. 

The language of Herodotus has been described as a mosaic to 
which Homer, the folk-tale, the Sophists, Ionic and Attic 
contributed. It was perhaps this kaleidoscopic quality that 
prompted its characterization by the ancient critics as ToiKiAn. 
In its grammatical features the language of Ionian prose is that 
reflected in the inscriptions (discussed above, pp. 62-4). On 
numcrous points of detail it is difficult to form a judgment 
since we are at the mercy of the manuscript tradition which 
presents a medley of forms including pseudo-Ionicisms and 
hyper-Ionicisms. The details of such inconsistencies and vacil- 
lations in the dialect picture are irrelevant to a work of this 
general character (see Bibliography). 


2. Thucydides and Early Attic Prose 


The first literary language was the creation of the colonial Greek 
world. Epic, for all its beginning in the ‘Achaean’ sphere, had 
been brought to perfection by the Ionians. Personal lyrics origin- 
ated in Acolian Lesbos, while the carliest writer of choral lyrics 
at Sparta, Alcman, was an immigrant and in all probability an 
Ionian (see p. 119). Now we have scen how the flourishing 
Ionian civilization of the eastern colonial world also brought 
forth a rich and sensitive instrument of literary prose. In 
494 B.c., however, Ionia succumbed to the pressure of imperialist 
Persia, and the intellectual hegemony of the Hellenic world 
passed to Athens, the saviour of Greece. Yet it was not until 
towards the end of the fifth century that Thucydides, the author 
of the first masterpicce of Attic prose, wrote the opening words 
of his history of the Peloponnesian War. The ancient critics also 
believed in a late date for the development of artistic Attic 
prose: they traced its beginnings to the visit of the Sophist 
Gorgias to Athens in 427 B.c. But there is ample evidence that 
points to the existence of elaborate techniques long before this 
date. Curiously enough, this conclusion emerges from a com- 
parison of Thucydides’ prose style with certain features of the 
plays of Sophocles and Euripides, but first it will be necessary 
to say something about the Sophists, with the main emphasis 
on points of interest for the history of artistic prose. 

The word sophistés originally had the meaning of ‘skilled 
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craftsman’ and morc gencrally, ‘a sage’. It acquired its deroga- 
tory sense ‘paid teacher’ (in Plato’s words, ‘paid hunter of the 
young’) in connection with the itinerant purveyors of ‘ wisdom’ 
whose activities were a response to the new developments in the 
Greek political world. What the ‘Sophists’ offered to the sons of 
rich and influential Greeks was a practical training in the 
management of their own affairs and in the pursuit of political 
power. Of outstanding importance in the management and 
manipulation of one’s fellow men is the power of effective 
speaking. It was precisely training in oratory, both forensic and 
deliberative, that figured prominently in the wares offered to 
their prospective clients. But oratory requires more than skill in 
the tricks of the trade. Management of men requires knowledge 
of man, and the Sophists offered what was in effect a broad 
humane education—a paideia aimed at instilling areéé ‘ virtue’ in 
the sense of an all-round capability. In the Platonic dialogue 
named after him Protagoras says (317b) ‘I admit that lama 
Sophist and educate men.’ The background to this broad 
education was a philosophy of life; in fact the Sophists represent 
a turning-point in philosophy in that, unlike the carliest Tonian 
philosophers who theorized abstractly and deductively about 
nature and the cosmos, they turned their attention to the study 
of man in all his aspects. Another Sophist, Prodicus, is quoted 
(Plato, Euthydemus 305c) as having sited the best products of 
Sophistic education ‘on the borderline between a philosopher 
and a statesman’. 

The first and the most important of the Sophists was Prota- 
goras (c. 484-415 B.c.), a native of Abdera, an Ionian colony in 
Thrace. His travels as a professional teacher brought him to 
Athens at the height of Pericles’ power. ‘The great Athenian 
statesman showed his confidence and esteem by commissioning 
the Sophist to draw up the constitution of the new Panhellenic 
colony of Thurii and also entrusting him with the education of 
his two sons. Protagoras also seems to have enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Euripides, in whose house he is said to have read his 
work ‘On the Gods’, for which he was prosecuted for impiety, 
escaping condemnation by flight. In the Athens of his day he 
was a well-known personality, thanks to his instruction of the 
young and the public lectures he gave. The fascinating person- 
ality of Protagoras comes out in Plato’s brilliant picture of the 
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Sophist (Protagoras, 314e-315b) as he walks up and down in 
the portico with pupils on either side and the throng of foreigners 
behind, ‘whom Protagoras gathered from every city he passed 
through, bewitching them with his voice like Orpheus’. 

Of special interest in the present connection is the importance 
he attached to training his pupils in the techniques of disputa- 
tion. He held that on any theme it was possible to hold and 
defend two contradictory positions and he wrote model com- 
positions to demonstrate this. In Plato’s Protagoras (335a) he 
tells Socrates that he has engaged in verbal contests (c&ydves 
Agycav) with many opponents. The popularity and influence of 
such contests is reflected not only in Herodotus (see above), but 
also in the plays of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 
Protagoras’ professional thoroughness in training his pupils to 
make the fullest use of the power of words is suggested by the 
fact that he not only wrote works on grammar and correctness 
of diction (dp8oétreiax) but gave them a background of humane 
education including the analysis of poetry. 

Unfortunately, very little has survived of Protagoras’s own 
works, Of interest is the passage in which he expressed his 
admiration of Pericles’s fortitude when his two sons were killed 
within a space of cight days: 


TOV yap uléwv venviteov éovtToov Kal Kady év OKTo 5é Tio Té&ONOT 
huepnor drobavevtov vytrevOdws avétAN. eUSins yap elyeto £E FAs 
TOAAOY dvnTto Kate Tr&cav Tyépny els ettrotuiny Kal dveduvinu 
Kal tiv év Tois TrOAAoIo1 SdEav. Tras yo tis piv Spgov Te EwuTow 
TrevOea Epp~pévens PEpovTa peyaAdppove Te Kal dvEprjiov éSdxee 
elvoi kal gwutot Kptoow, KkpTta elSds thy EwouTod év Toloic&e 
Tpcypaor d&unxavinv. 


‘For when his sons, fine young men, died within the space of 
eight days, he bore it without grief. For he maintained his 
serenity, which was of great service to him every day both for 
his well-being and freedom from pain and for his public esteem. 
For everyone who saw him steadfastly bearing his sorrows 
thought him a great-hearted and brave man and better than 
himself, knowing full well his own helplessness in such a plight.’ 


The major point to be made is that Protagoras wrote in the 
Ionic dialect and did not eschew poetical words such as vntrev- 
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Qéws and evSins in the sense of ‘tranquillity’ (literally ‘fair 
weather’). Prose still moves within the orbit of poetry. But the 
history of artistic Attic prose consists precisely in the emanci- 
pation from the Ionicizing poetical language and the enfranchise- 
ment and ennoblement of the natural speech of Athens. 
Strangely, it was two immigrant Sophists, one from Sicily and the 
other from Asia Minor, who rank as the founders of Attic prose. 

Gorgias of Leontini scems to have been born c¢. 483 B.c. and 
to have lived to be over a hundred years old. In 427, when he 
led an embassy of his city to Athens, the speech he made 
astonished and delighted the Athenian assembly by its stylistic 
novelties. This firmly established his reputation as a public 
speaker and he was in great demand as a teacher of rhetoric. 
He was the author of a rhetorical handbook, but this seems to 
have consisted largely of model speeches, and Aristotle criti- 
cizes him for his non-theoretical and unsystematic methods. 
Some of the passages which have come down to us may come 
from this handbook: the Encomium of Helen, which is a specimen 
of epideictic oratory, and The Defence of Palamedes, which belongs 
to the genre of forensic oratory. In illustration of his style we 
quote a passage from his Lpilaphios, a funcral oration delivered 
over the Athenian dead: 


yaptupia S€ TOUTAV TpOTrAIA goTHGAVTO TV TroAEeuloov, Alds Lev 
&ycApata, ottdév 8& dvabhyata, oUK drreipor oUTe éupuTou 
&peos, oUTE voulov Eowtov oUTe évoTtAiou Epidos oUTE pIAoKGAOU 
elonvns. oepvol ev Trpds Tous Beous TH Sikaiw, doio1 Sé TrPds TOUS 
ToKéas TH Sepatreix, Sikato1 yev Trpds TOUS doTOUS TH iow, eVoEPeis 
Sé trpds TOUS PlAous TH tioTel. TOryapoUv aUTadY drroBavevTov 6 
mO00s OV ouvaTréBavev, GAA’ &BdvarTOs Ev OK ABavdTOIS CHUGCL 
Zi) OU ZovTv. 


‘As monuments of these things they set up trophies over the 
enemy, statues of Zeus, votive offerings of themselves, being not 
untried in civil strife or lawful passions or armed conflict or 
refined peace, reverent towards the gods by their righteousness, 
pious towards their parents by their tendance. Just towards the 
citizens by their fairness, reverent towards their friends by their 
trustiness. Therefore, though they are now dead, our yearning 
did not die with them but deathless it lives on in the undying 
bodies of them that live not.’ 
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What is characteristic is the breaking-up of the sentence into 
very short cola and their subdivision into smaller pieces (kom- 
mata), which are arranged in matching or antithetic pairs or 
sets, the formal parallelism being contrived often by forced and 
unnatural combinations of words. The commata become in fact 
the basic elements of the sentence and their groupings are 
brought out by all manner of sound effects such as identical 
length (parisdsis) and rhyme (paromocdsis), The diction itsclf is 
mannered, pretentious and even outlandish, and his composi- 
tions have been rightly called prose dithyrambs. Perhaps this 
was why Plato, in parody of Gorgias’s style (Symposium 195a— 
197¢), introduces the poet Agathon, who delivers a speech hitting 
off Gorgias so exactly that Socrates fears that Agathon was 
going to end up by sending a ‘Gorgias’s head’ to petrify him 
into speechlessness. Typical of the dithyrambic eulogy of Eros 
is the following passage (197d): 


oUTos SE Tuas GAAOTPIOTHTOS Ev Kevoi, OikeldTNTOS SE TANpoi, 
Tas ToidaoSe guvddSous pet” GAAHAV Tréoas TIPels ouvIévan, év 
toptais, év xopois, év Ouofais yryvdpuevos tyyeuov, TEgdTnTa pev 
Troplzwv, &yploTnta 8 eoplawv: piAdSwpos evyevelas, &5apo05 
Sucpevelas. 


‘He (Eros) rids us of alienations and fills us with fraternization, 
having established that all such gatherings as the present should 
come together, being our leader at feasts, at dances, at sacrifices, 
injecting gentleness, ejecting wildness, open-handed in benevo- 
lence, empty-handed in malevolence...’. 


Despite their initial success, the Gorgianic mannerisms soon 
palled, and Aristotle dismisses this poetical style as appealing in 
his day only to the uneducated, making the point that the style 
of prose is not the same as that of poetry (Rhet. III 1. 9). For 
effective speaking and writing clarity is the prime virtue, and 
this demands the natural diction of current speech. Further, to 
enable the hearer to follow the complex exposition and to grasp 
it as a whole without losing the thread, not only must the sense 
of each successive colon be immediately apparent, but lucidity 
will depend on making clear the part each one plays in the 
syntactical structure of the whole sentence. 

It was another Sophist immigrant to Athens, Thrasymachus 
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of Chalcedon, a colony of Megara on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, who in antiquity was given the credit for giving a 
decisive impulse to the development of artistic Attic prose. He 
appears as the creator of the elaborate periodic style (xere- 
oTpauévn), as opposed to the ‘strung-along style’ (cipopévn). 
It was the purity of his diction allied to the clear ordering of the 
syntactical relations within the sentence that made the Thrasy- 
machean period a superior vehicle for complex exposition and 
argument. Gorgianic preciosity has this fatal defect when it 
comes to the persuasion of men, whether as juries in the courts 
or as voters in the assembly—it diverts attention from the 
matter in hand to the personality of the speaker. The early 
audiences may have admired and marvelled at the technical 
fireworks of a Gorgias. Though these continued to have their 
place in exhibition oratory (émiSetxtik)), in deliberative (oup- 
BovAeutikn) and forensic (Sixkaviky) speeches the impression of 
vanity and insincerity is self-defeating. 

Yet Thrasymachus, too, was not without artifice. In parti- 
cular, it is to him that Greek prose owed an effective technical 
device: he imposed on his syntactically complex sentences some 
of the rhythms of dithyrambic poetry. Chicf of these was the 
use of the paean. Aristotle remarks (/thet. III 8. 4) that in his 
day only one kind of paean was used, both at the beginning and 
the end of a sentence. However, in his opinion, the rhythm 
—uvyv is more appropriate for the beginning, while vuv— 
suits the end, for a final short syllable results in a truncated effect. 

By such means Thrasymachus became the creator of what 
was called the middling style (uéon AéEis), which steered a course 
half-way between the claborate excesses of a Gorgias and the 
simple and bare straightforwardness of a Lysias (see below). 
Though Thrasymachus was a copious writer, chiefly on themes 
connected with the technique of rhetoric, little of his work has 
survived. We quote from a long passage reported by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (On the Style of Demosthenes, c. III) which takes 
the form of a prooemium to a public harangue but in fact was 
part of a political pamphlet expressing oligarchical views. Its 
date was about 411 B.c. The speech starts with a conventional 
captatio benevolentiae—I would have preferred to remain silent as 
was considered proper for a young man in the good old days, 
but things have reached such a pass that I must speak: 
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EBouAduny pév, © dvEpes "A@nvaioi, petaoyeiv éxelvou Tol ypdvou 
toU TraAaioU Kai Td&v trpoyudctov ivika o1wmray ciréxpn tois 
VEWTENOIS, TOV TE TIDAYLATOOV OUK d&vayKaZovToOV cyopEvelv Kal 
TOV TrHEDPUTEPOOV SpOGs Tiv TOAIV émitpOTTEVOVTOOV. étretBT) 8” 
els ToioUTov twas avébeto ypovov 6 Saipav wote (Tas pev Ev- 
mpatias) tis TrdéAEws cKovelv, Tas 5E ouULMopas (iSeiv) atrrous Kal 
TOUTOV TK HEYIOTA LT) Oeddv Eoya elvar ynSé Tis TUxns GAAK TOV 
EmripeAnOévtoov d&vayKn A€yelv. 


‘Men of Athens, I should have preferred to belong to the good 
old days and affairs when it sufficed for the younger men to 
remain silent, when affairs did not compel them to speak and 
when our seniors governed the city wisely and well. Now secing 
that the deity has sct our lives in such times as the prcsent, so 
that the prosperity of the city we know only by hearsay, but see 
with our own eyes her misfortunes and, what is more, the 
greatest of these being not the work of the gods or of luck but of 
those who have charge of affairs, this makes it necessary to 
speak.’ 


The antithetic character of the style comes out well in the 
following passage: Kal ToUs pév d&AAous TO TAT O0s THv d&yabdv 
UBpizeiv Te Trotel Kal oTaciazetv, Hels SE yeTa yev THY d&yabdv 
éowppovoupev, év 5€ Tos KaKois éucvnuev... ‘With others it is 
the abundance of good things that makes them arrogant and 
factious. We showed good sense in the midst of blessings and 
lost our senses when things went badly...’ 

Noting that these two foreign immigrants seem to have 
written excellent Attic as contrasted with Protagoras, who 
remained faithful to his native Ionic, so that the passage quoted 
will probably date long after their first arrival in Athens, we 
may now turn to an early native writer of artistic prose. 

Antiphon of Rhamnus in Attica (¢. 480-411 B.c.) composed 
speeches to be delivered by others in court. His Tetralogies are 
model rhetorical exercises in the form of double agones: each set 
falls into two pairs of opposing speeches (&vtiAoylat) on imagin- 
ary themes, the speech of the prosecutor being followed by that 
for his defence. There is a contemporary namesake, Antiphon 
the Sophist, from whom we have fragments of a work On Truth 
and another On Concord. These two literary personalities may 
well be different faccts of one person, for the differences of style 
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could be accounted for as differences of genre. This is, in any 
case, true of the works ascribed to the Rhamnusian Antiphon. 
The Tetralogies have Ionic forms such as d&eAoynOnv (for 
é&treAoynadunv), oldapuev (for lopev), tedooev (for wedttelv or 
Spav), dvayKazerv (for BixzeoGa1), etc. Another explanation for 
stylistic differences is of a chronological character. Attic prose 
was developing at a rapid rate during Antiphon’s lifetime and in 
his later years he must have been exposed to the influence 
of Gorgias and Thrasymachus. Thus Orations I and V are 
archaic in flavour in their studied antithetic structure and their 
diction, but the influence of Gorgian figures is already apparent. 
Oration VI is clearly more Thrasymachean. Above all, there 
is greater sophistical influence in the syntax of the period, with 
less reliance on the archaic participial expressions, while the 
vocabulary is purer and more restrained. 

The first specimen is from the second Tetralogy (IIa 1-3), 
which deals with the case of a boy accidentally killed by a 
javelin: 
oTré60a pev THY TrpayLdToov UTTO Td ETrITUKOVTOOV ETrIBOUAEVETAL, 
ou yoAeTr& EAtyyeo8al totiv. dv 8 ol ikavdds pev trepuKdres, 
Eutreipor 8 mpayyccroov Svtes, dv Sé TouTw tijs TAiKlas Kade- 
odes Ev  KPATIOTOI Ppoveiv AUTO Eciolv, TPdacowo, YOAETTOl Kal 
yvoobijvai Kal Sery6ijval cio. Sick yap TO peyebos TOU Kivduvou &k 
TTOAAOU TH copdAiay dv EriBoUAEVOUGI OKOTTOUVTES OU TIDOTEPOV 
ETI EINOVOIV 7} TONS UTTOWias PUAAKTV TrOIT}OwVTAL. 


‘Such crimes as are plotted by just anyone are not difficult to 
convict. But what is done by men who are of fair natural 
endowments, have experience in court proceedings, and are at 
a time of life when they have the greatest power of taking 
thought for themselves, these things are difficult to detect and 
to be shown up. For, because of the magnitude of their danger, 
they look far ahead to the security of what they are plotting and 
do not take action until they have taken precautions against all 
suspicion.’ 


We enumerate once again the recurrent features of this 
archaic Attic prose: poetical colouring, forced and strange 
expressions, bold new coinages and substantivized neuters of 
participles and adjectives (e.g. II y 3 tots 5&6 te kivSuvos 1} Te 
aloyuvn pelzav ovoa Tis Siapopas, ef Kai SievonPnoav Tavita 
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tpaéa, dpxotioa Tv cwppovioa 1d Gupovpevov Ths yveouns. “For 
them their danger and their sense of shame, being greater than 
their hatc, even if they had intended to commit this crime, was 
sufficient to restrain the anger of their spirit.’). We may add the 
abundance of participial expressions: an extreme example is 
cite yap TpocldévTas Tivas TrpCiSdévTes Of dtroKteivavTEes AUTOUS 
G&ITOAITTOVTES CYOVTO gEeVyovTES TrPéTEpov 7). a&réS5voav. ‘For 
cither the killers, secing some persons approaching, Icaving them 
(their victims), made offin flight before they had despoiled them.’ 

The stiff antithetic arrangement with its mechanical sym- 
metries is tricked out with the usual phonetic devices: 


IV 89 

el 8€ T1s KoIvTyy pev Thy TPGElv, Koiviyy Sé Thy atuxlav TyoupEvos 
elvan pndév d1roAVoILOV PXAAOV 7) KaTOATWILOV & TOV Asyouevoov 
ylyv@oker autov dévta, Kal oUTws d&rroAvelv UGAAOV 7) KaTOAGp- 
Pavey Sixaids got. TOV Te yap Siakovta ov Sikalov KaTaAap- 
Pavey, pr capdds SiSdEavta Sti &Sixeitoai, Tov Te pevyovTa 
Gvoolov GAdval pt) pavepdis EAcyyOEvTa & ErikaAeiTat. 


‘And ifone, deeming the action and the misfortune to be shared 
by both parties, concludes from what has been said that he is 
neither to be acquitted nor condemned, in this case it is right to 
acquit rather than condemn him. For it is not right that the 
plaintiff should succeed when he has not clearly proved that he 
has suffered wrong or that the accused should be convicted of 
impiety when he has not been clearly proved guilty of the 
charges brought against him.’ 


The great progress that artistic prose has made will be 
brought out by contrasting Antiphon’s work with what is the 
oldest specimen of Attic prose. This is the anonymous pamphlet 
(written by the ‘Old Oligarch’ possibly before the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War) on The Constitution of Athens, which has 
been preserved among the works of Xenophon. The author 
states at the outset that he is no democrat, but then goes on to 
dispel possible illusions about the internal weaknesses of demo- 
cratic Athens. On the contrary, what the Athenian démos does is 
based on rational calculation of what is profitable to the masses 
as against the richer few. The untidy arrangement, the awkward 
syntax, and above all the monotonous diction make it difficult 
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to maintain that the Old Oligarch had gone to school with the 
Sophists. The opening paragraph, where we might expect the 
greatest polish and elaboration, immcdiately gives the im- 
pression of an untutored and unpractised hand: trepl 8 tis 
"A®nvaiov troAiteias, St: ev eiAovto ToUTov Tov TpdtTroV THis 
TroAitelas, OUK éTraivd Sik Td5e, STI TAO’ EAdpEVOI EIAOVTO TOUS 
TOovNnpoUs GuEeivov Trpcttelv 7] TOUS ypnoTOUs. Sic pév ov toto 
ouk érraives. ‘Concerning the constitution of the Athenians, that 
they chose this form of constitution, I do not approve for this 
reason, (namely) because thus choosing they chose that the base 
citizens should fare better than the good. For this reason I do 
not approve.’ The literary inexperience is shown up by the 
constant verbal repetitions. For instance, the word etvous ‘well 
disposed’ in the passage justifying the intervention of the 
Athenians in favour of the masses in faction-ridden states, 
(III. 10) év ovSepix yap moda To PéATIoTOV e¥vouv éoTi TH 
BHO GAAG TO KdKloTOV év ExcoTH Eotl TrdAE: eUVOUV TH SrNO. 
ol yap Spotot Tois Suoiors evvoi eiot. ‘For in no city is the upper 
class favourable to the démos, whereas the lower class in each city 
is favourable to the démos. For like is favourable to like.’ 

Although Aristotle (thet. IIT 12. 2, 1413 b 17) recommends 
such repetition (ToAAdKIs TO OUTO eftreiv) as a device in oral 
compositions, this author neglects the injunction to vary the 
expression. The third section of the work provides a particularly 
crass illustration. In the first place it begins Kal trepi tijs 
"ASnvalev TroAitelas TOV HEV TPOTTOV OUK Etraivd, which echoes 
the beginning of the first section. Then he goes on to deal with 
complaints about delays in securing justice at Athens. In 
comparatively few lines we encounter in the following order 
Siadikazerv, Siadixcoal, Siadikdoal, S1adikdoar, Sixckoai, &5ikn- 
Ha, Siadikdzeiv, Siadixczeo0a, Siadixcgeiv, Sixazovtes, Sikagerv, 
Sikazeiv, SikaotHpia, Sixaotnpio, Sikaotdas, Sixaios, Sikazeiv, 
ending with the sentence pos 5€ TovTois oleoOat ypr) Kai EopTas 
&yetv xpfivor “ASnvaious, év ais ovy oldv te Sixazerv. ‘In addition 
to this one must needs bear in mind that the Athenians need to 
celebrate festivals during which it is not possible for the courts 
to sit.’ 

The impression of a long rambling conversational tone is 
heightened by the sudden direct appeals to the reader: e.g. pépe 
Sy, GAAG prjoet TIs ypTvor Sixdgeiv pév, EAaTTOUS Se Sixageiv. 
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‘Look now, but someone will say judgment there has to be, but 
fewer should judge.’ But, despite these stylistic defects and the 
often ungainly syntax, the Old Oligarch can make his points 
forcibly and sometimes with humour. As an example we may 
quote the passage (I. 10) which explains why it is not the 
custom in Athens for free citizens to strike slaves: 


ou 8 évexév oti ToUTO Emyw@piov Eyam gpcow. el vdpos Tv Tdv 
SoUAov iro Tou tAeuBépou tUTTTeoOa tT) TOV UétoIKov 7) TOV 
&treAeuOepov, TWoAAdKis av olndels elvar tov *A@nvatov So00Aov 
emratagev d&v- éoSijta te yap ovbév BeAtiov 6 Siyos ottdO F of 
SoUAo1 Kal of yeToIKoL Kal T& ei5n OUSEV BeAtious elolv. 

“Why this is the local custom, I will tell. Ifit were customary for 
the slave or the metic or the freedman to be beaten by the free 
man he (scz/. the free man) would often strike out, thinking that 
the Athenian was a slave. For there the common folk is not 
better in dress than the slaves and the metics and, in appearance, 
too, they are no better.’ 


Here the subject of ééta€ev qualified by the participle oinOeis 
has to be supplicd from Ud tot éAeuOépou and Bfpos is treated 
as singular and plural in successive clauses, 

We are now in a position to evaluate the language and style 
of the first Attic prose work of world rank—the History of the 
Peloponnesian War by Thucydides, who tells us that he began 
his preparations at the outbreak of the war, a passage written in 
404 B.c. or after, when the war was over. Born ¢. 460 B.c., he had 
reached mature manhood by the beginning of the war (431); 
he was exiled in 424 and did not return to Athens until twenty 
years later. ‘Vhe first point to be made, therefore, is that his 
formative years coincided with the growing influence of the 
Sophists in Athenian thought and expression. Yet the work as 
we have it was composed about 404 B.c. The question arises 
whether its style, particularly in the speeches, is anachronistic. 
The question may be posed still more precisely. Is Thucydides’ 
style Gorgianic, the finest flower of that first period of artistic 
Attic prose which, until the coming of the Sophists in 427 B.c., 
had still been crude and undeveloped? An affirmative answer 
would imply in particular that the ways of thinking and the 
modes of expression attributed to the leading speakers in his 
history were those current in the Athens of the returned exile 
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rather than in the early years of the war. In view of the scanty 
evidence for pre-war political oratory the approach to the 
question must be indirect. J. H. Finley has tackled the problem 
by studying the resemblances between the thought and expres- 
sion of Euripides and Thucydides. 

The first point of importance is that certain leading ideas 
expressed by the Old Oligarch recur in the speeches of Thucy- 
dides and that further resemblances of the same kind can be 
detected in the carly plays of Kuripides. Morcover, the influence 
of Sophistic education becomes manifest through the use of 
certain stock arguments common to the pamphleteer, the tragic 
poet, and the historian. Examples are the argument from likeli- 
hood (eixds), from advantage (to ouppépov), and from what is 
right and just (to Sixaiov), which are traceable to the Sicilians 
Corax and Tisias and were popularized in Athens by Prota- 
goras. Finley’s conclusion is that the ideas and modes of 
argument attributed by Thucydides to his speakers were current 
at the time of the dramatic date and that both he and Euripides 
reflect a common rhetorical tradition. How far this reaches back 
is shown by the accomplished use of opposing pairs of speeches, 
antilogiat, in the earliest extant plays of Sophocles, the Ajax and 
the Antigone, for, as we have scen, disputation by this means was 
a main feature of Sophistic training. 

If then there are good grounds for believing that Thucydides 
in his history conveyed a reasonably accurate picture of 
Athenian modes of thought and argument at the outset of the 
war, we may ask whether the same is true of his style. What 
gives pausc is precisely the uniformity of style even though many 
of the chief characters in his history must have spoken other 
dialects than Attic. But the trend of our argument is that this 
personal style of Thucydides was hammered out in his formative 
years. In other words, it antedates the arrival of Gorgias in 
427 B.c. As has been shown, the outstanding feature of the 
archaic style is its use of antithetical formulations, and while 
Thucydides uses a plain and matter-of-fact style in the narrative 
and purely descriptive parts of his exposition, it is in the more 
philosophical parts, and especially in the speeches, that the 
antithetical style reaches its pinnacle. The supreme example is 
the Funeral Oration of Pericles (II. 36-46), from which our 
illustration is taken (37. 1): xpapeOa yap TroAiteig ov znAOVGN 
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Tous Thy TreAAS VoLOUS, Trapdderyua St WaAAov avTol Svtes Tiolv 
i) ulNOUEvo! EtTEpous. “We live under (literally ‘use’) a consti- 
tution that does not emulate the laws of our neighbours, being 
ourselves a model for some rather than imitating others.’ 


39. 3 

d0p6g Te TH Suvdper fudov ovSels treo TroAguios évétuye Sick THY TOU 
vauTiKoU Te Gua émpéAgiov Kal thy év TH yi] él TroAAd Tpddv 
outa étritrepwiv. iv &é trou pople tivl 1pocpElEwo1, KpaTHoavTts 
TE Tlvas dv trdvtas avyotoiw drredsoOar Kal viknOévtes UQ’ 
éravtev iootjo=ai. Kaitoi ef pabupia paAAOv 7) Tréveov pEAETH 
Kal pt] pete voy TO TrAgoV 7} THdTrOOV dVvEpEias EOéAOUEV KIVSuU- 
vevelv, Treptylyvetai tiv tois te yéAAouoI aAyeivois pi) TPOKK- 
wvelv, Kal és ot& EABOUOI pt) &TOAPOTEPOUS TdV cel LOYPOUWTOV 
paiveodan. 


‘No enemy has yet encountered our full forces because of our. 
simultaneous concern with naval matters and our expeditions by 
land against many objectives. If by chance they engage with 
some part (of our forces), defeating some of us, they boast that 
they have repulsed us all, but being beaten, that they have been 
worsted by us all. And ifwe choose to take risks by a relaxed way 
of life rather than laborious training with a courage that springs 
not so much from legal compulsion but from force of character, 
we gain the advantage that we are not dismayed in advance by 
troubles to come and when we are involved show outselves no 
less courageous than those who so constantly are in hard 
training.’ 

40. 1 (This passage is set out so as to bring out the complex 
antithetic structure.) 


DidoKoAoUpev te yap yet” evTeAcias Kal 
plAocopoUpev &veu podakias: 
TAoUTa Te Epyou LGAAOV Kaipd) 

7 Adyou KOLTFOD ypapEeda 
Kal Td TréveoGal ovX GYoAoyeiv Tivl aloypov, 
GAAK ut) Siagevyeiv Epye aloyiov. 
‘We are lovers of beauty without extravagance (lit. ‘with 
cheapness’). We are lovers of things intellectual without 
softening of our fibre. Wealth we use more as an opportunity of 
action rather than boastful words. As for poverty, it is no disgrace 
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for a man to confess it, but quite disgraceful not to take action 
to escape it.’ This passage illustrates the frequent unnatural 
distortion in the effort to achieve a verbal antithesis. Thus the 
genitive in Adyou Koytre ‘boastfulness of speech’ is otiose and 
put in merely to balance épyou xaip® ‘opportunity for action’. 


41. 1-3 
EuveAwv Te Atywo tiv te r&oav TOA Tis ‘EAAGS0s tralSevoiv 
elvoa Kal Kad’ Exactov Soxeiv dv po TOV auToV dvSpa trap’ dv 
trl TAgiot’ Gv ei5n Kal peta yapitov pdAiot’ av evtpatréAws TO 
OGUA AUTAPKES TrapéyeoOal. Kal as ov Adyav év TH TrapoVTI 
KOuTros TaSe PXAAOV 7] Eoyoov ~otiv dAnOeia, ott} 7) SUvas This 
TOAEWS, fv d&rd THvSe TaSv Todtrev éextnodueba, onuaiver. Ov 
yap Tdév viv dKofis Kpeloooov és Treipav Epyeta, Kal youn oUTEe TO 
TroAEpicn ETreABOvTL ccyavdKtnolv éxet UP’ Olav KoKoTrabe! OUTE TH 
UTTnKOw KaTdpeppiv ws ovy UT” &Eloov d&pyetat. 


‘Briefly then, I say that our whole city is the school of Greece, 
and that each individual among us, in my opinion, could in his 
own person show himself fully competent in the most varied 
forms with great versatility and grace. And that this is no empty 
boast on the present occasion but the actual truth, the very 
power of our city, which we have acquired by these qualities, 
gives witness. For alone of her contemporaries she is better than 
her repute when she is put to the test, and alone she causes no 
vexation to the attacking enemy because of the kind of men by 
whom he is worsted, and no reproach to her subjects, on the 
grounds that their rulers are unworthy.’ 


43-3 

avbpav yap éripavay tr&ca yi} tapos Kal oW oTNAdV LdvoV év 
Ti oikele onuaiver émrypagph, GAAG Kal év TH BT) TPOONKOVON 
Kypapos yvyn Trap’ excote Tis yvaouns waAAov 1) TOU Epyou 
évSiartarat. 


‘Of famous men the whole earth is the sepulchre, and not merely 
does an inscription on tombstones in their native land give 
witness, but in lands not their own, an unwritten memorial, of 
their spirit rather than their deeds, lives on in every man’s heart.’ 


This is the antithetical style at its finest. With its unremitting 
search for variation, both of phrasing and of syntax, in the 
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contrasting members, Thucydidean prose is worlds apart from 
the mechanical matching, the static equilibrium and the weari- 
some assonances of Gorgias. Examination of the extant works of 
the Sophist suggests that his essential contribution to the develop- 
ment of artistic prose was to make the comma into the functional 
unit of the sentence and to exaggerate the features of exact 
bajance, word-play and assonances. He cannot be credited with 
antithesis itself, for this is endemic in Greck thought from the 
very beginning. It is a reflection of the analytical mind which 
proceeds to dissect a whole by successive dichotomies into A 
and non-A. As noted above, the procedure was systematized 
and given stylistic expression by Protagoras whose influence on 
the art of debate can be detected at least as early as 442 B.C. 
in the works of Sophocles, for this is the date of the Antigone, 
while the Ajax will be earlier, and may go back to the preceding 
decade. If so, the Medea of Euripides will be fully twenty years 
later (431), and by then the younger dramatist had brought the 
antithetical debate to a high pitch of technical perfection with 
balanced clauses tricked out with the so-called ‘Gorgianic’ 
effects, c.g. 408-9: 


yuvaies, és pév €o0A? éunyavetatal, 
KaKdv 5é Td&vTov TEKTOVES TCOPWTATAL 


‘Women quite helpless for any good ends, but highly skilled 
contrivers of all manner of evil.’ 


Antithesis and ‘equalization’ (parisdsis) are also the cardinal 
figures of Antiphon’s style, and he also makes discreet use of 
paromotosis, that is assonance achieved by similarities at the 
extremitics of the cola. ‘The conclusion must be that on the 
evidence available there is little or nothing to justify the key role 
in the development of artistic Attic prose assigned to Gorgias 
even in the most recent handbooks, which repeat the statements 
of ancient critics. But, as has been pointed out by J. H. Finley, 
there is no evidence that fourth-century Athenians were aware 
of the crucial importance in their literary history of Gorgias’ 
visit to Athens in 427 B.c. The tradition about its importance 
goes no further back than Diodorus Siculus and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, both writing in the first century B.C. 

The ancient critics characterize the language of Thucydides 
as archaic and ‘glossematic’, that is, studded with exotic words. 
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While he expressed himself in the Old Attic of his youth, he 
obeyed the convention of Greek literature in making polite 
bows to the dialect appropriate to the genre, in his case to 
Ionic. Thus he avoided what might have appeared Attic 
parochialisms and wrote oo for tr (8éAacoa) and -po- for -pp- 
(Gapoeiv), but apart from such superficial details, there is 
virtually nothing in his language which can be certainly 
established as Jonic. He is an Athenian through and through, 
the exemplar in thought and style of the Sophist-trained 
generation that grew to manhood in the years of Periclean 
Athens before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 


3. Classical Attic Prose: Peak and Decline 


The main lines for the development of prose were laid down and 
the steps to full fruition may be briefly sketched. The history of 
Attic prose is a gradual emancipation from its poetical origins, 
the enfranchisement and ennoblement of ordinary speech. In 
this the Athenian orators (and Greek prose is through and 
through oratorical) followed the precept and example of 
Thrasymachus in preference to Gorgias. The driving force was 
the adaptation of formal speaking to its function, and this, in a 
word, was ‘persuasion’ (tre1@w) whether in the courts or in the 
assembly. 

The prime virtue of effective speaking is clarity (cagiveic) 
and this requires in the first place the vocabulary of everyday 
speech (Arist. Rhet. ITI 2. 1-2): té&v 8 dvopctoov Kal ndtv 
capt] pév Trotei Ta KUpia ‘Of nouns and verbs [a phrase meaning 
collectively the vocabulary] it is the normal ones that produce 
clarity’. This is plain common sensc, for unnaturalness and 
preciosity of diction not only lack clarity but divert the hearer’s 
attention from the argument to the expression and may pre- 
judice him against the speaker by their pretentiousness and 
vanity. The psychological effects of diction were pointed out by 
Aristotle (Rhet. III 2. 4): 810 Sei AavOdvev troiotvtas, Kal wt} 
Soxeiv Aéyeiv TWeTrAaocuevws GAAG TrEePuKOTWS* TOUTO yap Tri8a- 
vov... ‘Hence it is necessary to cover up when doing this 
[using high-flown language] and not to appear to be speaking 
in an artificial way but naturally, for this is persuasive...’. 

Sentence structure, too, plays a vital part in clarity. It was 
here that the style of the orators was bound to differ from that of 
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Thucydides. Intended as it was for oral exposition, the oratorical 
period, however long and however complex its structure might 
be, had to make it easy for the hearer to grasp the meanings of 
the cola as they emerged and to apprehend their relation to the 
whole and so not only to follow the exposition and the argument 
but also to experience the intellectual and aesthetic satisfaction 
given by such a period. As Aristotle puts it, a period is a sentence 
that has a beginning and an end in itself and is of a size which 
can be taken in at a glance (evouwvotrtov). Such a sentence is 
pleasant and easy to grasp (evya6rs). The style of Thucydides 
does not conform to this prescription. In the first place the 
historian packs too much meaning into his céla for ready appre- 
hension by the hearer. Further obscurity results from his 
constant search for variation in the contrasting members of his 
antithetic expressions, which results in structural tangles that 
can be unravelled only by a reader. 

There remains a further feature of artistic prose which, we 
recall, was also initiated by Thrasymachus. This was the con- 
struction of periods from rhythmical cola. Aristotle, in requiring 
that a period should be above all easily apprehended, notes that 
this follows from being casily remembered (evpvnpydveutos), and 
this quality is enhanced if the period is rhythmical. 

Such was the linguistic orchestra that emerged after half a 
century of experiment in the writing of artistic prose. With the 

ingrained Greek sensitivity to the distinctions of genre and their 
appropriate styles it is not surprising that the different writers 
should differ in their instrumentation, or that one and the same 
writer should write in different styles in generically different 
parts of his compositions. This is above all true of Plato, the 
‘Homer of prose’ as he has been called, who in the dialogue 
passages captures the easy conversational tone of educated men 
but elsewhere rises to heights where he consciously hovers 
between prose and poetry. As Eduard Norden has written: 
‘The Symposium is a drama, the d5evtepos Adyos of Socrates in 
the Phaedrus a lyrical poem, the beginning of the Phaedrus a 
prose idyll.’ In oratory, too, there is a gamut of styles, the 
extremes of which are represented by the plain and severe 
expository style of Lysias and the elaborate epideictic style of 
Isocrates’ Panegyric, in which he insists (11) on the difference 
between the plain manner (&peAds), appropriate in court 
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pleadings, and the exhibition manner (émSerixas) appro- 
priate to grander occasions. 

With Isocrates, Greek artistic prose reached its technical 
perfection. Though he was a pupil of Gorgias, the consummate 
instrument that he elaborated owed no less to Thrasymachus. 
His general aim was to fashion a style for prose compositions 
which could rival that of poetry and even replace it in certain 
branches. In his Panegyric (8) he stresses the manifold power of 
words: érre151) 8’ of Adyo To1auTHy Exoval THY gUoIv Hod’ oldv 
v elvai trepi TO&v auTdv TroAAayds EEnynoacGa Kal T& TE 
BEY GAQ Tatreive Troifjoa1 Kal Tois piKpois péyeGos trepiOeivat, Kal 
TK Te TaAGIa KaIveds SieAOeiv Kal trepi Tddv vewortl yeyevnuévoov 
é&pxalos eltreiv... ‘But since words have such a nature as to be 
able to dilate on the same subject in many different ways and 
to make the great humble and to give magnitude to what is 
trivial, to expound old things in a new way and to expound 
recent events in an antique way.’ Elsewhere he insists on the 
notion of ‘propriety’ (tois évOuptaot TpeTrévtas SAov Tov 
Aoyov KatatroiKiAat) ‘to adorn the whole speech in a way which 
is appropriate to the thoughts’. In general, ‘propriety’ imposes 
restrictions on vocabulary: he avoided not only poctical words 
and expressions but also newly-coined words, which wereso abun- 
dant in archaic prose. Apart from precision and purity of diction 
the supreme achievement of Isocrates was the elegance and 
logical transparency of his periods. Finally, attaching importance 
to the rhythmical and musical qualities of such formal speaking 
(eupvOuws Kal pouolkdds eitreiv), he recommended the chief 
employment of iambic and trochaic rhythms, while among the 
‘musical’ devices was the avoidance of hiatus which makcs 
sentences limp (xwAds). 

The Panegyric belongs to the genre of fictitious speeches which 
had become one of the instruments of political propaganda. 
Occasions for launching such compositions on the public were 
provided by the general religious assemblies of the Greeks 
(1ravnyvpeis), such as the Olympic Games. Isocrates in his 
Panegyric, from which our example is taken, was following the 
example of his teacher who in 392 had published his Olympic 
Oration with much the same general theme—the appeal for 
unity among the Greeks and for a war of liberation against the 
Persians. It is possible that Isocrates first conceived the general 
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idea of his own work at this time for, although it was published 
first in 380, there is a tradition that he worked on it for ten to 
fifteen years. It was the most polished of all Isocrates’s composi- 
tions and its literary influence was immense, for it became the 
supreme model for later writers of exhibition oratory. 


ai 
eae pev otv d&yabdv altious Kal peyloroov étralveov &€lous 
fryoGpan yeyevijo8a Tous Tots cwpaotv UTrép Tis “EAAGBSos tTrpoKiv- 
SuveUoavtas ov pny ovdé THv pd ToU TroAguou ToUTOU yeEvo- 
peve Kal Suvactevodvtwyv év éxaTéom toiv troAgow BSikaiov 
é&uvnpoveiv. exeivor yap foav of mpoaoKijoavtes Tous émrry1yvo- 
pévous Kal Té& TAOn tTreotpéyavTes er’ kpetiv Kal yoaAeTrous 
é&vtaywviotas Tois BapBa&pols troinoavtes. 

Ou yap dAryapouv Td&v Koivdv, 008’ d&réAauOV pev as [Sicov, 
huéAouv 8 ds dAAOTPIoov, GAA’ éExtSovto pev ws olxelaov, c&rref- 
xovto 8 dorrep ypr) Td UNndév TrpoonkdvToov. ousée Trpds &pyupiov 
tiv evSonpoviay éxpivov, GAN’ oUTos E56xe1 TACT TOV dopoAtotaToV 
KekTijo8o Kal KaAAIoTOV, GoTis ToOIAUTa TUyydvor TrpdTtTov é 
ay atrrds Te péAAo! UdAIoT’ EVSoKIpHoEIV Kal Tois Tratoly peylotny 
Sd€av korroelpeiv. 


‘Those responsible for the greatest number of benefits and 
worthy of the highest praise were, in my opinion, those who 
risked their lives in defence of Greece. And yet it is not right to 
forget those who lived before this war, and held power in each 
of these two cities. For it was they who trained the rising 
generation, impelling the masses to manliness and making them 
into tough opponents for the barbarians. They were not heed- 
less of public affairs, nor did they profit from public wealth as 
though it were their own while disregarding it as though it 
belonged to others, but caring for it as though it was their 
personal possession, they abstained from it as though they had 
no right to it. Nor did they measure happiness by money but 
thought that the most secure and honourable wealth was 
obtained by the sort of man who acted in such a way as would 
bring him personally the highest repute and would leave to his 
children the greatest glory.’ 


Modern scholars and critics who come to Isocrates from a 
reading of Demosthenes’s ‘ Ninth Symphony’, the De Corona with 
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its force and vchcmence, its passion and singleness of purpose, 
its infinitely varied and controlled stylistic virtuosity, find it 
difficult to understand the unique position which Isocrates 
occupied not only in Greek but also in Latin prose literature 
and, via Cicero, in Renaissance writers. Particularly puzzling is 
that Aristotle almost entirely neglects the Attic orators. Evi- 
dently we are viewing the problem from the wrong angle. The 
object of enquiry is form not content, manncr not matter. 
While some scholars have saluted Isocrates as the father of 
humanistic education and also as a great political thinker, these 
are not questions of concern to the historian of the Greek 
language. The linguist will confine his attention to expression 
rather than content, and it would be presumptuous to dismiss 
what is an historical fact—the admiration of the generations 
who shared the language of Isocrates and strove to imitate him. 
However, the verdict of antiquity was not unanimous. One. 
critic, Hermogenes, used an illuminating phrase when he 
described Isocrates’s style as ‘senile and schoolmasterly’ (1rpe0- 
Butixov Kal SiSacKaAiKkov). Here he put his finger on the cancer 
to which Greek prose rapidly succumbed. If perfection of style is 
perfect adaptation of the linguistic means to its end and a 
writer’s achievement is measured by his response to an occasion 
in the way that Demosthenes used all the resources of his 
eloquence to arouse the Athenians of his day to the danger of 
Macedonian imperialism, then it will be understandable why 
the loss of Athenian freedom and independence was fatal to 
prose. The reason was the drying-up of stimulus and occasion. 
Both Demosthenes and Isocratcs had been writers of speeches 
for others to deliver on their own occasions. But whercas 
Demosthenes occupicd the centre of public political debate, 
Isocrates never appeared even in court himself and for about 
forty years conducted a school of rhetoric at Athens before 
devoting the last dozen or so years of his long life to writing on 
themes of general interest. His ‘schoolmasterliness’ was a faith- 
ful reflection of his life. 

One of Isocrates’s latest works (346 B.c.) is the Philippus, 
addressed to Philip of Macedon, the new master of Greece, to 
whom he appeals as the ‘benefactor’ (evepyétns) of the Hellenes. 
In the year in which Isocrates died (338 3.c.) Philip crushed 
the Athenians and Boeotians at Chaeronea. Thereafter the 
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story of Greek prose is one of decline and degeneration. In the 
centuries that followed, as public life receded from the writers 
and orators who might have found energy in serving the state, 
they retired to the class-rooms and lecture halls of the rhetoricians 
and played at being public men, writing compositions on set 
themes invented for imaginary political and forensic occasions, 
or others of an even more ridiculous triviality. Now the school 
was master, and the further devclopment of Greck prose was 
like a retreat into second childhood. 

In one form of such academic exercises the pupil, continuing 
the practice of the early Sophists, conducted debates with an 
imaginary opponent. This had two consequences: loose and 
slovenly diction and the abandonment of the period in favour of 
short, balanced clauses. Moreover, the moralizing character of 
the set themes prompted a tone of theatrical pathos. This set of 
circumstances favoured the revival of Gorgianism. Such was the 
origin of one of the two styles which later came to be known as 
‘Asianism’. Despite its evident Sophistic origins, ancient critics 
traced Asianism to Hegesias of Magnesia, whose floruit was the 
middle of the third century B.c. His is a voluptuous and sensual 
style, its vehicle being minute clauscs with insistent rhythms 
(often contrived by insertion of superfluous words), which critics 
found ‘lascivious’. His Gorgian devices of constant antithesis, 
clause equalization, jingling word-play, highly poetical vocabu- 
lary and far-fetched metaphor combined to produce a style 
which later critics found revolting. 

We may also trace to the Sophists a second Asianic style 
which has been described as a prose dithyramb, aspiring to 
grandiloquence but suffocating through the sheer bulk of its 
flabby corpulence, while its diction was archaic in being both 
poetical and full of neologisms. The periods are tricked out with 
every device of the rhetorical schools and natural word order is 
distorted in the interest of rhythm. Such tumidity and bombast 
were traced by Quintilian (XII 10. 17) to the ‘passionate and 
boastful character of the Asiatic race (Asiana gens tumidior atque 
tactantior) ; it carried to absurd lengths the stylistic excesses which 
Aristotle (Rhet. III 3, 1405 b) summed up as ‘frigid’ (wuxpdv). 
It is not surprising that such excess should have provoked a 
reaction, though it was long in coming. In the Ciceronian age 
Greek teachers of language and rhetoric at Rome preached the 
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gospel of Atticism and urged the imitation of the ancient Attic 
models of style and eloquence. Yet this reaction was in effect a 
counsel to keep company with the dead. The more successful 
such literary antiquarianism is, the less interest it holds for the 
historian of the Greek language. 


VI 
POST-CLASSICAL GREEK 





1. The Common Dialect 


In its most creative period, that is when the great works of 
literature were produced, Greece was politically and linguistic- 
ally fragmented. The ‘Greek language’ was in fact a congeries 
of local dialects which were used by the separate city states in 
their public documents. The development of certain of these 
dialects into rich and subtle instruments of high literature with 
pan-Hellenic status has been traced in the previous chapters. 
The manifold variety of dialects in the archaic and classical 
periods contrasts strangely with the rigid uniformity of the 
documents of the Mycenaean world, but this, as we have 
argued, may be illusory. The language of the Linear B tablets 
was presumably the technical instrument of the Palace ad- 
ministrations, a governmental common language, based on a 
Peloponnesian dialect that screens from our view the doubtless 
greater variety of the real Mycenaean dialect world. The fact 
remains that on present evidence a common language was in 
exclusive use for the limited purposes attested by the Linear B 
archives, and such uniformity, matched as it is by the unity of 
culture observed by the archaeologists, implies a high degree of 
intercommunication, if not centralization. Whatever the place 
and date at which this Mycenaean Koine emerged, it appears 
everywhere in virtually the same form. 

A general point may be made. Speech is acquired by imita- 
tion of those with whom we come into contact. Intense com- 
munication tends to produce uniformity of language within the 
limits of the social unit which uses it. On the other hand, 
differentiation of speech results from barriers to, and interrup- 
tions of, such intercommunication. So it was that after the 
twelfth century B.c., when the Mycenaean world was shattered, 
Greece broke up into restricted local communities, the isolation 
of which favoured the linguistic separateness mirrored in the 
dialect map of post-Mycenaean times. Yet this new Hellenic 
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world was destined to grow together, culturally and politically, 
into larger units until it was forcibly unified by the Macedonian 
conquerors after the decisive battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.c. 
Once again a new Common Dialect was evolved for the 
purpose of government and administration. This was the Koine, 
which smothered and replaced the ancient local dialects. Its 
basis was historically determined: it was Attic. 

The prestige enjoyed by Athens thanks to the leading role it 
had played in the resistance to the Persians hardened into 
political power. Athens became the metropolis of an empire, 
attracting thousands of foreigners on their various political, 
commercial, and legal occasions, to say nothing of the metics 
who settled there and the non-Athenians who served as rowers 
in the fleet. Command of the sea brought not only raw materials 
and commodities to the Piraeus; the language, too, was en- 
riched (some would say ‘adulterated’) by alien borrowings. 
The ‘Old Oligarch’ wrote (II 8) that the Athenians speak a 
language that is a mixture of all the Hellenes and Barbarians. 
This process was reinforced by the practice of settling Athenians 
in colonies on imperial territory. Such a stirring-up of the 
population was bound to have linguistic eflects. Mastery of so 
complex and sensitive an instrument as the Attic dialect with 
its many archaisms and irregularities required constant associa- 
tion and verbal communication within the native community 
for its preservation. How easy it was for a man separated from 
his fellows to lose his purity of speech emerges from a passage of 
Solon (36. 10) in which he claims to have brought back to 
Athens many Athenians who after long wanderings no longer 
spoke pure Attic (yA@ooav ouKét’ *Attikny févtas, as av 
TTOAAAY 7 TrAavoopévous). 

In the fourth century we hear of one Euxitheos (Demosthenes 
57, 18), who found his citizen status challenged because his 
father spoke in a foreign way (é€évizev). To explain this away he 
produced witnesses to prove that his father had been taken 
prisoner and had lived in slavery for many years before returning 
home. It was by such processes that Metropolitan Attic became 
Imperial Attic. The outstanding example in literature of such 
linguistic adulteration is Xenophon, who is rightly regarded as 
the precursor of the Koine. His life was largely lived abroad and, 
as an ancient grammarian (Helladius) observed, ‘it is no wonder 
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that a man who spent much time on campaigns and in the 
company of aliens should in some respects lapse from his native 
speech’. 

The challenge of empire was the stimulus which in a compa- 
ratively short time transformed Attic from a locally-restricted 
dialect of somewhat archaic aspect into a linguistic instrument 
of pan-Hellenic status. Historically decisive was the Phil- 
hellenism of Philip II of Macedon. His court was Greck in its 
way of life, and he employed Aristotle as tutor for his son 
Alexander. More important was the adoption of Attic as his 
official language and his use of it in diplomatic correspondence. 
Once Alexander had destroyed the Persian empire, the whole 
of the Eastern world as far as India was opened up to Greck 
culture. In this way what we may now call the Macedonian 
Koine became not only the language of government and 
administration but the lingua franca of educated men through- 
out this huge expanse of territory. Rome in its turn could do no 
other than use the same instrument of communication and 
control once it had expanded into Greece, Macedonia and 
Thrace, Asia Minor and Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. 

Profound linguistic consequences might have been expected 
from the adoption of what was basically the Attic dialect by 
users of not merely non-Attic, but non-Greek speech. In fact the 
changes were remarkably slight. In phonology certain ten- 
dencies already observable in the ancient dialects persisted. In 
the morphology there was simplification and systematization 
which ironed out a number of Attic idiosyncrasies. But the main 
result of the immense extension of Macedonian power and the 
use of the language for all the purposes and occasions of life in 
a world empire—government, science, art and literature—was 
a great enrichment of the lexicon. 


2. Grammatical Developments 
(a) PHONOLOGY 


The traditional spelling concealed great changes which are 
partially betrayed by orthographic lapses. The vowels were 
affected by the process known as itacism: 1, 1, and 7 all eventu- 
ally converged on the value [i]; the same was true of the 
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diphthong ot, which first developed to [y], thus coalescing with 
v in its Attic pronunciation (see p. 205). The diphthong a1 was 
monophthongized and coalesced with ¢; the long diphthongs 
&i (x) and cot («) lost their second element. Important, too, was 
the change of the pitch to a stress accent and the loss of the 
phonemic distinction of quantity in the vowel system. On the 
development of the inherited diphthong ez to [e:] in Attic by 
Vv B.c. see p. 205. The raising to [i:] occurs in other dialects 
at an early date (on Bocotian see p. 118); in Attic inscriptions 
the first examples occur as early as 300 B.c. and in the Egyptian 
papyri from iii B.c. onwards. The itacism of n (phonetically [e:]) 
lagged behind that of [e:]. In the papyri from the middle of 
A.D. ii it alternates with a and ¢, thus revealing its still open 
pronunciation, although there are also examples of confusion 
with e1 and 1. As for o1 and o1, while Boeotian had made early 
changes in these diphthongs, anticipating developments in the 
Koine (see p. 118), it was not until ii and ili a.p. that Attic offers 
examples of ai = [e] and o1 = [y], and the value [i] for the 
latter did not develop until towards the end of the first mil- 
Iennium A.D. 

Fundamental changes took place in the prosodic system of the 
language. ‘The elimination of the quantitative distinctions 
between the vowels went hand in hand with a change in the 
accent from pitch to stress, which eliminated the subtle opposi- 
tions between acute, grave and circumflex (see pp. 243 ff.). 
The beginnings of the blurring of vowel length distinctions can 
be detected as early as iii B.c. in orthographic alternations, such 
as € x 1 (WeOevel for undevi) and o x w (t1pdcoTrov for TPdowTrOV). 
Later, in A.D. ii, there is metrical evidence that authors were 
uncertain of the old quantitics, and by about A.p. 400 Nonnus 
wrote dactylic hexameters which take account of the stress 
accent, especially at the end of the verse. At a slightly earlier 
date Gregory of Nazianzus (A.D. 330-90), who was versed in the 
ancient measures and prosodies, also wrote some popular poems 
based on the accentual rhythms of the current speech of his day. 
In the structural presentation of these changes, however, the 
quantitative distinctions must be retained, for the long and 
short vowels had different developmental histories. The 
following diagram shows the Attic short-vowel system, which 
remained unaffected until ii B.c. 
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Spread Rounded 
High 1 [i] v [y] 
é [e] o [o] 


Low a [a] 


In the long vowels Attic had a system with four degrees of 
raising, for it made a distinction between mid-low and mid-high 
(€:¢ and 0:9); ¢ and 9 arc duc to the contraction or compen- 
satory lengthening of ¢ and o and, from iv B.c., to the monoph- 
thongization of the inherited diphthongs e and ov. But by 
iiB.c. the following changes had taken place: ¢ > 7, ¢@ > i and 
6 > ud. Moreover, certain diphthongs had also undergone 
changes which merged them into the long-vowel system: 
ai > @ and oz > 9, while the long diphthongs &, ni, and o1 had 
lost their second element. Finally, once the quantitative 
distinctions had been eliminated, the vowel system presented 
the following structure: 


i y u 
a 


Once the rounded front vowel [y], the product of ancient *u 
and *oi,' was eliminated (in the Early Middle Ages), Greek 
vocalism had attained the modern five-vowel system i, e, a, 0, u. 

The main change in the consonantal system, already noted, 
was the development of the ancient aspirated plosives to 
fricatives: @ = [p®] > [f], © = [t®] > [0], x = [k®] > [y].- 
Here, too, certain dialects had anticipated the general trend of 
the language: thus Laconian o appears for 6 as carly as iv B.c., 
while Pamphylian offers gixatt for Fikatt by ii or i B.c. How- 
ever, in Latin transliterations f for @ is not encountered until 
A.D. 1. Another symptom of the change in the corresponding 
voiced series is the occurrence of B to render Latin v (OAaPios, 
etc.), also about the beginning of our era. This development 
was anticipated in Corinthian dyoifav for &poiBav (v B.c.) and 
Bocotian évSoyov for éBSopov (ili B.c.) and in the use of B for 
digamma as early as v B.c. in Laconia and Messenia. The dental 
and dorsal voiced plosives proved more resistant, though there 


1 This change, though complete in Boeotian by iii B.c., is rarely attested 
in the Koine and was not completed until Byzantine times. 
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are early examples of the disappearance of y intervocalically 
(e.g. Attic d6Alos for dAlyos). 

Another phenomenon of Modern Greek, anticipated in the 
ancient dialects, was psilosis, that is loss of the initial aspirate, 
which was common to all Asiatic Greek dialects. In the Koine 
the first signs of this process appear in papyri of iii B.c. 

Thus the phonological system of modern Greek developed at 
an carly date. The main additional features that deserve 
mention are 1, the loss of pretonic initial vowels (aphaeresis) in 
the Early Middle Ages, 2, the loss of final v before words 
beginning with a consonant in the same period and its complete 
disappearance in the following period, 3, the change of 
-00- > -ot- (this had been a regular feature of the North-west 
Greek dialects) and 4, the change typified in the development 
of déxTa to dxTw, the rule being that clusters of two plosives, 
whether voiceless or aspirated, develop to fricative plus plosive. 
Both 3 and 4 took place in the Later Middle Ages (1100-1453). 


(6) MoRPHOLOGY 
I. NOUNS 


The above sound developments were bound to affect the 
inflexional system of the noun and verb, which depended to a 
large extent on clear distinctions between vowels and diph- 
thongs of different quantity and quality, e.g. uaxn, van, BaXar; 
Aoyov, Adyw, Aoyoov, etc. With the disturbing factors must be 
reckoned also, at least in some regions and some levels of speech, 
the weak pronunciation or loss of final -n. In Modern Greek the 
rich variety of the ancient declensional classes has been 
simplified and transformed into a wholly different system. The 
beginnings of this process can be observed at an early date. 
Important was the removal of an anomaly in the accusative 
singular of the consonantal class, where -« was opposed to the -v 
of all the vocalic stems (e.g. pUAaKa v. Udxnv, Adyov, TrOAIV, 
Tijxuv) and was replaced by -av. Although zatéran occurs as 
early as vB.c. in a Cypriot inscription and kiovav in a Thessalian 
inscription of ii B.c., such forms are not attested in the inscrip- 
tions and papyri until Roman times: yuvaixav, Todav, xeipav, 
Lijvav, etc. Of earlier date was the appearance of -nv for -n in 
masculine s-stems (e.g. Atoyévnv); in Attic the new form com- 


pletely ousted the old from iv B.c. on. 
7 rar 
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Another important development was also anticipated in the 
dialects: this was the replacement of the accusative plural 
ending -as by -es, which was regular in north-west Greek 
(p. 60). Such forms do not appear in Attic until Roman times, 
but they are frequently attested in the papyri from ii B.c. on: 
X!ITOves, yuvaikes, Travtes, Teooepes, etc. These two compara- 
tively slight changes contained the germs of the new system 
which is presented in Modern Greck. Though the ancient 
system is still preserved in the written Koine, the more vulgar 
sources betray the confusions which herald its dissolution. In 
the d-stems, the nominative occasionally appears with -s: 
ypagrs, Katatrouts. In the accusative singular forms like 
Seotrolvnv and peAaivny are due to analogical extension from 
Scotrolvns, weAaivns, etc. Analogical are also pn for p& in 
&povpns, otrelpns, etc., and in for 1& in fepelns, elSuins, etc. On 
the other hand there are counter-examples like lepioog, 
teAcuTaV, &5eAQ& and even d&ptaPns pias Aas. In the masculines 
of this class the genitive ToU otpatiwtTn (A.D. iv) anticipates the 
modern declension. The influence of the o-declension is shown 
in oTpatidtor (A.D. iv). 

Noteworthy in the o-stems is the confusion of dative and 
genitive in év Tf Zoxvotralou vio and év TH érroixiou, which 
can hardly be explained as a confusion of ov x w, but heralds 
the disappearance of the dative case. Inflexional uncertainty is 
betrayed also by Uirepwor = Utrepmois (A.D. 11), as though 
Umep@ov had become Utrepwv. The Attic second declension was 
confined to a few words (Aews and vews gave way to Aads and 
vads) and ultimately disappeared. Among the most persistent 
nouns was &Aws ‘threshing floor’, but this was eventually 
replaced by GAwv, the competition between the two stems 
producing the contaminated genitive tfjs cA@va (GAw x 
GAwWVOS. 

In the consonant class noteworthy forms are the genitives in 
-ou: vepl5ou (A.D. 1), yevnuctou (A.D. ii), TpITTOSou (A.D. Iv), 
which are matched by an accusative y@dvov, and a dative 
oropato. On the other hand the influence of the neuter s-stems 
shows itself in US&tous (a.D. ii), but the tables are turned in 
Wépov (accusative), pépou (genitive), and érous (accusative 
plural, a.p. ii). Similar forms appear in the masculine proper 
names of this declension: “HpaxAsiou (genitive, a.D. ii), 2o- 
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Kpatov (A.D. iv). The dative plural toO1teot (A.D. 11) shows the 
same uncertainty as yoivixeot (A.D. 1). 

The n-stems also showed themselves susceptible to the 
influence of the second declension: accusative singular troipévov 
(A.D. vi), dative singular fivo (A.D. i), accusative plural y18- 
vous (A.D. ii) and dative plural ’Apdgois (A.D. ii). Such confusions 
show the ancient system in the melting-pot. 

In Modern Greck the noun declensions have been reor- 
ganized, but curiously enough in a way that is to some extent 
a return to the prehistoric state, in which the thematic o-stems 
were opposed to an athematic class, which also included the 
a-stems. In historical times the last had been remodelled under 
the influence of the thematic class (p. 269). 

Today the o-declension has remained unchanged (Class I), 
except for the loss of final -n in the accusative and the elimi- 
nation of the dative; but the d-nouns have been combined with 
the consonantal class (Class II). By a new principle of organiza- 
tion, this new class is split into two sub-classes according to 
gender: II A masculines, which show an opposition -s/zero in 
the nominative/genitive singular (twatépas/tattpa), tapulas/ 
topla, and 11 B feminines with a contrasting nominative-geni- 
tive opposition zero/-s (@pa/ pas, éATiba/éATIBas, untépa/ 
UNTépas). 

In the plural the absorption of the d-stems into the conso- 
nantal class brought about the replacement in the nominative 
plural of -oi (which had >[e]) by -es, which does duty also for 
the accusative plural, whereas the o-declension still preserves 
the ancient distinction pido [fili]/piAous [filus]. 

What lies behind this bifurcation is the creation of new 
nominatives in -5 based on the extended accusatives like 
puAckav (earliest example dépas A.D. iii). In the ensuing 
amalgamation the great predominance of feminines with the 
declensional oppositions nominative yopa/genitive ywpas, 
nominative vikn/genitive vikns proved decisive in determining 
the inflexional pattern of the feminines within the new super- 
class, which descriptively we may call ‘non-o-class’, though it is 
historically heir to the athematic class. 

For the masculines the main problem is replacement of the 
ancient endings in II A 1 and 2, respectively -ou (troAitov) and 
-os (tratpdés), by what is descriptively ‘zero’. The o-declension 

ea 
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does not provide a wholly satisfactory model to serve as an 
analogical base for these drastic changes. One proposed 
structural analysis interprets -s/-u as s/zero and finds here the 
‘dynamics of the system’; but this is purely a schematic device 
which smudges the given realities. If the same principle were 
applied to the singular/plural opposition in the accusative 
Adyo(v)/Adyous, this would yield a structural opposition 
zero/-s for the singular/plural in this class. It is also difficult to 
find the impulse of the development in the forms of the definite 
article, masculine tot [tu] v. feminine tijs [tis], for there would 
have been mutual reinforcement in ToU vavTou, yet we get ToU 
vautn. In purely descriptive terms, what mainly distinguishes 
the two major classes are the nominative plurals in -2 and -es 
respectively, the latter serving also as accusative in one class, as 
opposed to -ws in the other. In the singular of Class IT one form 
with ending zero does duty for accusative and genitive, con- 
trasting with -o/-u in Class I. In neither class can the loss of -n 
of the accusative singular be explained phonologically. 

The influence of gender on the development of the declen- 
sional classes was by no means a new phenomenon in the 
history of Greek. In the prehistoric period the masculine d-stems, 
which originally had the same nominative and genitive singular 
as the feminine nouns of this type (-d/-ds), had received the 
distinctive endings -ds/-do under the influence of the masculine 
o-stems, this being effective for a second time in Attic after the 
Attic-Ionic common period, when -ew was replaced by -ou 
(p. 62). What is striking is the reversal of this tendency in the 
post-Classical period. The earliest example known to me is tot 
otpati~tn (A.D. iv), but Latin loan-words also show the same 
pattern: 6 oxp{Bas, tov oxpiBa, ToU KOAATYya. 

The following tabulation of the two major declensional 
classes of Modern Greek is arranged so as to show the historical 
components: I the o-stems and the opposed Class II with its 
sub-types A, masculines (1) of the d-declension and (2) of the 
consonantal declension, B, (1) and (2), the corresponding 
feminines. We emphasize again the functional principle of 
gender that determines the declensional oppositions. 

The neuters have remained a separate class with a declension 
virtually unchanged. The ancient type taiS{ov appears as 
follows: singular nominative, vocative, accusative Trai8l, geni- 
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I II 


(t) (2) (1) (2) 
Sing. Voc. ide 


Nom. 6 9{Aos VOUTNS TATEPAS vikn UNnTtépa 
Gen. ‘tot pfdov vauTn TATED vikns LN TEpas 
Acc. ‘tdv ido vauTn trattpn vikn untépa 
Plur. Nom. of @lAo1 VQUTES TTATEDES vikes untépes 
. Gen. tv plAwv vauToyv TTATEPCOV VIK@V Lntépev 
Acc. ‘tous pfAous VQUTES TraTEepES vikes untépes 


tive troidsioU, plural nominative, vocative, accusative troidic, 
genitive traididév. The consonantal stems 9ds/pwt-, Kptas/ 
Kpeat-, KUpa/KUNaT-, Svoua/dvopat-, TeV/travT- still inflect in 
the old way, as do neuter s-stems like pépos/pépous/pépn /pepav. 

The most striking change in the above paradigms is the 
disappearance of the dative case in Modern Greek, its function 
having been taken over by the accusative and genitive or by 
prepositional phrases. The ancient Greek dative combined the 
functions of the dative proper, the instrumental, and the locative. 
In classical Greek the locative dative was constructed with a 
preposition, except for a few isolated phrases. Contributory to 
the loss of the dative was the loss of the distinction between 
motion towards (the directional dative) and rest (the locative 
dative). This is reflected in the confusion between adverbs like 
éxel /Exeioe, troU/troi, etc., and also in the competition between 
els with the accusative and év with the dative, the final triumph 
of the former being preceded by a transitional phase in which 
cach construction made gains at the expense of the other: 
e.g. KaTéxoov els Thy xelpav ‘holding it in your hand’, cAteveiv 
els &AAous Tértrous ‘to fish in other places’, d&veAOeiv év TH TToAEt 
‘to come up to the city’, Ka0n év "AdcEavipiav ‘you sit in 
Alexandria’, étreA@oUoa év tiv olkia pou ‘having come into my 
house’. The temporary vigour of év is shown in its occasional 
use with the genitive where it replaces éti, which in this period 
was synonymous with év (év kapns). The instrumental dative 
was also reinforced by év: ypage év fAw ‘write with a nail’ 
(A.D. iv). 
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2. PRONOUNS 


The declension of the personal pronouns became the battlefield 
of conflicting analogical forces. In the accusative singular a final 
-v was attached at an early date (A.p. i onwards) : éuév. This was 
then extended to éyéva, on the model of the consonantal declen- 
sion, which it also followed in the further development to 
éuévav (A.D. iv). 

The second person assumed the initial é- of the first: toév, too0 
(A.D. i), and this also developed in the corresponding possessive 
adjective todos. The accusative forms oév and éoév are also 
attested in the papyri (A.D. ii), but not toéva. 

In the plural, owing to the convergence of n and vy, felis and 
Wueis were often confused (from A.D. i, in the papyri). This led 
to the creation of a new form osis/éoeis for the second person 
(A.D. vi) while feis, Huds, Hudsv were replaced by éyeis, éucs, 
gudov. A set of enclitic forms was created with aphaeresis of the 
initial vowel. An early example is av for jydév in a papyrus 
of A.D. Vil. 

Aphaeresis also affected ovtdés, auth, avTd (c.g. Tod A.D. il), 
and in this way a new demonstrative stem was created Tov, Try, 
16, etc. with an accidental resemblance to the definite article. 

As in Attic after the beginning of ivB.c. the separate forms of 
the reflexive pronouns fuss avTous, Upds avTOUS, etc. dropped 
out of use, Exuvtovs, etc. being employed for all persons. In the 
singular the third person éautos is also used for the second 
person. 


3. ADJECTIVES 


In the comparison of the adjective the progress of the language 
towards regularity and simplification can be observed: -iwv and 
-ioros tend to be replaced by -tepos, -taros. Examples are 
KAXAALOTEPOV, TAXUTEPOS, cyabwTatos, BpaxuTaTos, etc. Hyper- 
characterization, a widespread linguistic phenomenon in such 
formations, also makes its appearance: pelzoTepos, TrpeoBuTeE- 
PwOTEPOS, HEYloTOTaTOS, TpwTIoTa, and even WaAAoV AETITO- 
TEPOS. 
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4. VERBS 


The same processes of simplification and regularization operated 
in the morphology of the verb. The athematic -y1 verbs were 
progressively eliminated in continuation of a tendency which is 
observable in Ionic from the earliest texts (Homer, Hesiod, 
Herodotus). Contracted forms like éri8e and é5iSou occur even 
in Attic. Thematic formations appear later and mostly in 
medio-passive forms, but active participial forms, such as 
Urrotiovtas (A.D. ii) also occur. For fotnut a present stem 
iotav- was extracted from the infinitive iotdvai, but this occurs 
mainly in the infinitive (iotdveiv) and the participle (iotavé- 
wevos). At a later date this stem appcars with aphaercsis of the 
initial vowel (ot&veo, NT and papyrus A.p. iv). Another variant 
frequently encountered in Koine writers is the contracted form 
iotéw with later transfer to the -€w class (&piotoUpev A.D. v). 
Yet another present stem is ot}kw (LXX, NT, but papyri first 
in A.D. iii), which was made from éotnka, a perfect with present 
meaning. This was the basis of modern Greek otéxw/otékopat. 

The -vu- verbs were particularly prone to thematization, 
Seixvleo occurring as carly as Hesiod. ‘The phenomenon was not 
confined to inflexion: new stems without -vu- were coined from 
the non-present tenses. The three stages are illustrated in 
a&volyvupl, dvoryvue, dvotyew (Pindar, Herodotus, but papyri 
first iniB.c.). The thematic forms of 5iScp1, though present at 
an early date in Ionic, do not appear in the papyri until post- 
Ptolemaic times, when from the imperfect é5{5ouv a new present 
5{Seo or S1Séw (5156) was created. Modern Greek has 5180 and 
S{veo, In the imperative the influence of Oé& (from = tf{Onu1) 
produced a rich crop of analogical forms: c.g. &1rd5es (A.D. i/il), 
tmapd&5ete (A.D. il). 

In Modern Greek the verb ‘to be’ appears as a deponent, a 
development which goes back to the beginnings of the Koine, 
for the imperfect funy, fue8a occurs in papyri of ili B.c. as well 
as in the LXX and the NT. However, the first papyrus example 
of the present indicative elo (spelt fue) is dated to a.p. iv/v, 
- while the second person eloa occurs possibly in a text of a.p. v. 
In the third singular év1 occurs for éoti (chiefly in negative 
sentences); the paradigmatic pressure of eluai, eloot changed 
évi first into éve and then elvan, the modern form which also does 
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duty for the plural, though there was a short-lived experiment 
Evovot (A.D. iv). 

In the imperfect second singular 7jo8a« was replaced by js. 
The third singular regularly appears as 7j\v in the papyri, but 
this was replaced by the middle form 7j\to in the early Middle 
Ages. The third plural jjoov has remained in use until the 
present day, but the competing form #\tav had also appeared by 
the Early Middle Ages. 

In the paradigms ancient irregularities such as ol8a, olo@a, 
olde, topev, torre, toxow were levelled at an early date to olSa, 
olSas /ol&es, ofS, ofSapev, olSare, ofSav. 

In the tenses the aspectual distinction between aorist and 
perfect has been obliterated in Modern Greck. In the Koine 
there are numerous pathological symptoms heralding the 
coming fusion of the two tenses. The augment is substituted for 
the reduplication (e.g. g0UKayev (A.D. iv), ékaptrovi}Kapev 
(A.D. li)), and the uncertainty is underlined by examples of the 
reverse influence as in the aorist temAtjpwoa (A.D. ili), or even 
by combinations of both: ékéypapa = tyéypaga (A.D. ii), which 
occurs also in the infinitive éBeBAogévat (A.D. iv). ‘The cndings 
of the weak aorist penetrate into the perfect. The third plural 
-ov for -aot came first (yéyovav A.D. i, etc.). In fact in the 
papyri -ao1 is seldom found later than the Ptolemaic period, 
and its occurrence in aorists like émrA8aotv (A.D. iii) and eitraciv 
(A.D. vii) are erroneous applications of inflexions doubtless 
learned in school. Other aberrations are the first singular 
TréeTTpaKov ‘I sold’ (A.D. ii), eiAngov (A.D. iv), and third plural 
TeXeAt}KoUGl (A.D.1). The substitution in the second singular of -es 
for -as came later, for this was possible only after this ending 
of the strong aorist had been introduced into the sigmatic type; 
but -as did not survive later than A.D. iii. 

In the aorist writers wavered between the endings of the two 
types. On the whole the endings of the sigmatic class prevailed, 
eg. Katépayav, AGav (A.D. i), éudCapev (A.D. ii), EBada 
(A.D. iv); but in the second singular -es is very frequent. 
Occasional examples of thematic inflexions are found elsewhere, 
especially in the middle, e.g. dmeypayouny (A.D. 11), éxouloou 
(A.D. i), Siamrépyeto without augment (!) (a.p. iii). In the 
third plural the competition between the two types -ov and 
-cav gave rise to transient ‘contaminated’ forms, such as the 
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third plural in -ooav, a phenomenon anticipated in Boeotian 
EAcBooav: eUpooay (A.D. i), érjAGoaav (A.D. il), {pooay (A.D. i). 
A similar form appears in the imperfect of contracted verbs in 
Modern Greek: &yatrotoav ‘they were loving’. This seems to 
have been analysed as third plural ending -av attached to astem 
characterized by -ovo-, and this has spread to the other persons, 
both singular and plural: &yatrotoa, &yatrotices, &yatrotae, 
c&yatrovoaue, &yatrovoate, &éyatrotcav. 

The strong aorists were also affected in their stems which 
progressively assumed sigmatic forms from ii B.c. onward: 
KOTEAIVS (1 B.C.), KaTHEaY (A.D. ii), ES paca (A.D. iv), dTéeyvwoa 
(iii B.c.), yvaon (A.D. i). The extended suffix -no- occurs in 
&yayfjoa (i B.c.), AaBijoot (A.D. iii), and it appcars in other 
types such as éy&unoa (A.D. iv). In the genesis of these new 
aorists the s-future played a part. 

In Modern Greek the future tense has been replaced by 
periphrastic forms, especially @&, which goes back to @éAvw iva, 
followed by the subjunctive. The papyri offer examples of a 
periphrasis which is parallel to Latin cantare habeo > French 
chanterai! ‘This is yo with the infinitive, the full meaning of 
which was ‘have the means of doing’, ‘be in a position to do’: 
e.g. éxovtwv Satravijoa (A.D. 11). But there are also examples 
which come close to a pure future: oUK éyeis dtr” Exot &kotoat 
‘you will not hear from me’ (A.D. ii). Gombinations of the 
infinitive with 6éA@, BovAouon, yéAAw, and dpeiAo also occur. 
The close connection of the aorist subjunctive with the future 
indicative (pp. 310f.) continues to manifest its influence, for it 
occurs with the function of a plain future: dvevéyKe for -olooo 
(A.D. il), EAOw (A.D. ili-iv), KaTayayeital (A.D. ill), &pod 
(A.D. Iv). 

Of the moods, the optative had disappeared from the spoken 
language by the beginning of our era except in certain stereo- 
typed phrases. The reappearance in letters of the fourth 
century A.D. is simply a reflection of Atticist teaching. 

In the imperative the endings of the strong and weak aorists 
compete. Sigmatic aorists with the second singular in -e are 
absent from the Ptolemaic papyri but are frequent later: Tépye 
(A.D. li), &otrace (A.D. il), KOMIoE (A.D. ii), etc. In view of 
the frequency of the imperatival infinitive (see below) and the 

1 E. Benveniste has argued that chanlerai < cantari habeo. 
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interchange of a and €, it is often difficult to distinguish between 
infinitives like trésyou and imperatives like téywe, etc. In the 
aorist middle the -om ending remains paramount. There is a 
tendency to eliminate the athematic type in -01: 514Ba (A.D. 1) 
which anticipates Modern Greek. Other imperatives of this 
type like ypc&wa (A.D. ili/iv) have been extracted from the 
second plural yp&wate. 

Of the numcrous infinitive types in ancient Greck, that in 
-elv (present, future, and strong aorist) has prevailed over -oat 
(weak aorist) and -f\voi (passive aorist). As usual there are 
temporary gains of the doomed forms: e.g. épiSijoai (iiB.c.) and 
elSijoor later; d&yayfjoa (ii B.c.). The new type in -ev in sig- 
matic stems, such as yp&yev (A.D. iv), Tépwev (A.D. iv), ToIfjcev 
(A.D. iv—v), are best taken as contaminations or recharac- 
terizations of the -oa1 type, for this could also be written -os. 
But the same ending also occurs in the perfect: tretrpdxev 
(A.D. i), elSev (A.D. ii). 

The infinitives of the contracted o-stems show a type -oiv 
for -oUv. These are to be explained analogically on the pattern 
Tori: Toiiv: :SnAot:SnAoiv. The infinitives in their turn 
created imperatives like S1\Ao1, tapadiAot for S4Aovu. Infinitives 
in -elv show loss of final -v, and this is the origin of expressions 
like G€Aw ypdwet in the modern literary language. 

The participle in Modern Greek is invariable, forms like 
Sevovtas serving for all genders, numbers and cases. In the 
papyri the participle still exhibits a variety of forms, but their 
employment is often irregular and uncertain. The masculine 
form is preferred to both feminine and neuter, and we see the 
germ of modern usage in expressions like Td&v So00év (A.D. 1) and 
TO Siagpépov fpiv olkiav (A.D. vii). 

Mutual influence of aorist and perfect has also been detected 
in the participles, but forms like puy6ta, eioeA96Ta, and the like 
are more plausibly explained by the loss of anteconsonantal -v 
in puyévtTa, etc. 

Another response of the language to its new cosmopolitan 
role as a ‘language of civilization’ serving a vast area was the 
enormous expansion of the lexicon. We have seen how much 
Ionic contributed to the formation of Attic literary prose. The 
process continued in the Koine, which evolved into a supple 
instrument adequate not only for the needs of government and 
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administration, but also for the new developments in science 
and technology. If weight is given chiefly to vocabulary, then 
we could adopt Meillet’s definition of the Koine as Atticized 
Ionic. 


3. The Koine and the Ancient Dialects 


This raises the question of the part played by the ancient 
dialects in the formation of the Koinc. At first glance it is 
evident that the major contribution was made by Attic and 
Ionic for it exhibits the key features of this dialect-group (see 
pp. 62f.).1,& > n but with the typically Attic ‘reversion’ in -1& 
and -p&; 2, the potential particle &v; 3, the pronouns eis, 
Uyeis; 4, athematic infinitives in -vol and 5, paragogic -v. In 
the i-stems considerable weight attaches to the presence of the 
anomalous Attic TdoAews (instead of Ionic 1réAlos) and genitives 
like troAftou (instead of Ionic troAitew). The verb rpdcow is a 
compromise between Attic tpd&ttw and Ionic trpjoow. 

Elements from other dialects are negligible in comparison 
and confined to isolated points. The expression ‘no one’ is of 
particular diagnostic interest. In the combinations oW8’ els, 
pno’ els Attic, of course, retained the aspirates, unlike the psilotic 
Ionic of Asia Minor. These words were probably always pro- 
nounced ov@els, unOels in Attic, and such is the regular spelling 
in Attic inscriptions after 330 B.c. These forms appear in the 
Koine, but that the psilotic pronunciation still persisted in the 
spoken language is suggested by the fact that as from A.D. i -@- 
yields ground to -5-. Modern Greek 8év is also testimony to the 
strength of another dialect tradition. 

This leads to a consideration of the struggle between the 
official standard language and the local dialects. The political 
force brought to bear on the local dialects may be illustrated 
from a Thessalian inscription (Schwyzer, Del.3, 590) of late 
iii B.c., recording resolutions passed by the city of Larisa in 
response to instructions given by Philip V. The record is in the 
local dialect, and includes the texts and translations of the 
king’s letters, the originals of which are in the Koine. Again, in 
a Boeotian inscription of late 111 B.c. (Schwyzer, Del.3, 523) 
recording arrangements for the repayment of money lent to the 
city of Orchomenus by a woman Nicareta, though the resolu- 
tions are in pure Boeotian the original contract (covyypagos) 
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and the agreement (éyoAoyd&) are written in the Koine. The 
Thessalian example suggests an important motive in the pre- 
servation of the dialect: loss of political independence (the city 
is simply complying with Philip’s instructions) stimulated 
municipal pride which finds expression in the use of its own 
dialect. Yet the presence of the Koine is persistent (as we see in 
the business documents in the possession of Nicareta), and 
increasingly penctrates the official inscriptions of the Bocotians 
from ¢. 200 B.c. on. Within a century the Koince is used almost 
exclusively, yet private inscriptions are still couched in the 
patois until a.p. i. 

Boeotian also illustrates another pattern of resistance to the 
Koine—the persistence of restricted common languages. For a 
short time Boeotia became a member of the Aeolian league 
which had evolved a Koine of its own that exhibits two of the 
special features of North-west Greek (p. 60): év for eis and -o1s 
in the dative plural of consonant stems. Documents in the 
North-west Koine occur not only in the north-west of Greece 
but also in the Peloponnese and even in Crete. 

Doric was the dialect which showed the greatest resistance to 
the Koine: on inscriptional evidence it survived longest in the 
Peloponnese and the Dorian islands like Crete and Rhodes. In 
the transition period between the time of the dialect proper and 
the triumph of the Koine, a watered-down form was evolved 
eliminating local peculiarities and incorporating elements from 
the Attic Koine. The name ‘Doric Koine’ is given to this 
official language, which prevails in the Doric inscriptions of the 
last three centurics B.c. There is ancient testimony (Strabo, 
Suctonius and Pausanias) to the survival of Doric speech in 
the Peloponnese and Rhodes until a.p. i and 1i. That it per- 
sisted longer in isolated localities is shown by the existence of 
Tsakonian, which is still spoken in a small area on the south-east 
coast of the Peloponnese and exhibits some features of ancient 
Laconian, including initial v-. 

Such ‘resistance’ is in fact to be explained by remoteness and 
isolation from the linguistic influence of the centres of power. 
This is why Doric contributed so little to the Koine. The 
material collected consists almost exclusively of loan-words 
which, as might be expected, belong largely to the military 
sphere. Some like Aoyayos ‘company commander’, €evayds 
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‘commander of mercenaries’, and &ynua ‘(army) corps’ had 
already been incorporated in Attic. Nor need Doric be the 
direct source of two words which replaced their Attic equi- 
valents that had the disadvantage of belonging to the anomalous 
‘Attic second declension’. One was Aads ‘people’, which was 
familiar to speakers of Attic and Ionic from Homeric and other 
poetry; the other was vads ‘temple’, a central word of the 
Panhellenic religious vocabulary. A curious detail is that in the 
word for ‘bird’ the Doric stem form dpviy- ‘ bird’ is used as well 
as épvi0-. The sole morphological feature is the masculine 
genitive in -& < -ao; but the ending is confined to non-Attic 
personal names, where it was also admissible in Attic. 


4- Genesis of the Koine 


At the beginning of this century two ‘models’ of the genesis of 
the Koine were advanced. Paul Kretschmer thought of it as a 
kind of pool fed by all the major dialect streams. This has 
recently been revived, and S. G. Kapsomenos (1958) regards 
the Greck linguistic world at the time of the formation of the 
Koine as a kind of melting pot. In this ‘cosmogonic state’, 
which contained all the features attested in the popular Koine 
and those which survive in the modern dialects, a kind of vortex 
developed distributing such dialect elements over areas of 
varying extent. However, such a ‘model’ hardly conforms to 
linguistic realities. As Meillet rightly says ‘experience shows 
that a common language is generally based on a certain type 
of dialect’ and, we may add, this tends to be one backed by 
political power, which is all the more effective if the dialect in 
question also enjoys cultural prestige. ‘This is particularly truc 
of what we have called ‘imperial Attic’. It was both cultural 
prestige and administrative convenience that preserved Greek 
in the face of Roman political power. What is particularly 
interesting is the systematic way that the Roman heirs to the 
Macedonian Empire went to work. The existence of a well- 
organized translation office at Rome cven in Republican times 
is indicated by the unvarying use of standard Greek equivalents 
for the necessary Latin technical terms, and the latinizing 
flavour of the Greek decrees of the Senate. Despite this, govern- 
mental and administrative pressure and doubtless also the 
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personal inertia of Roman officials high and low forced Latin 
loan-words even into the vernacular (a number of them still 
survive in Modern Greek). Examples are (a) from the military 
sphere xevtupiwv, KovoTwbia, Acyiav, mpartwpiov; (b) law and 
administration Kfjvoos, KoAwvia, otekouAdtwp, ppayéAAlov 
(< Vulg. Lat. fragellum for flagellum); (c) trade and commerce 
Aévtiov (= linteum), couS&piov, pepBpdva, péuBpavov ‘parch- 
ment’; (d) measures and coins ud&io0s, plAiov, Snv&piov, and 
KoSpavtTns (= guadrans). The last word illustrates the shifts to 
which the Greeks were put to represent a Latin sound which did 
not occur in Greek: Kouipivos Quirinus, Ku{vtios Quintius, 
"AxvaAas Aquila exemplify the different ways of rendering qu. 

Consonantal v first appears as o (’OaAéptos) and ov (Ova- 
Aépios), but B was used later when this sound had developed a 
fricative pronunciation (see p. 178). Latin f offered a similar 
difficulty until the aspirated plosives had become fricatives 
(a.D. 1, see p. 178). For consonantal 7, iota was used (“loWAtos). 

For other Latin words Greek equivalents were devised by 
loan-translation, e.g. &katovtapyxos (centurio), ZePaotds (Augus- 
lus). Even whole phrases were rendered literally and unidio- 
matically: épyactav Sotivai (operam dare), td ikavov 81Sd6vo1 
(satis facere), and this occasionally would result in syntactical 
Latinisms like yeypayuéve trapijoav (scribendo adfuerunt). 

A new idiomatic and sophisticated procedure was to search 
for Greek analogues: senatus was rendered as ovyKAntos 
(BovAn), praetor as otpatnyos; consul was analysed as praetor 
maximus, hence the term Umatos (otpatnyds); étrapyxos was 
chosen as the equivalent of praefectus, whence 7 édpyetos = 
provincia. 

Some transplanted Latin suffixes struck root in Greek. One 
was the denominative -dtu- which has three functions in Modern 
Greek: 1, denoting physical abnormalities, e.g. yev&ros ‘with 
a large beard’; 2, fruit preserves, e.g. undAc&ro ‘apple jelly’; 
3, adjectives with the meaning ‘provided with’, e.g. &ppe&tos 
‘foamy’. A papyrus of A.D. vi has the word xukA&tos ‘shod’. The 
other suffix is -zanu- (originally used to form adjectives from 
names in -7#s, but then extended to appellatives, e.g. otpatnAa- 
tiaves). The diminutive suffixes -eAAa and -ouvAAa occur in the 
papyri only in Latin loan-words, but they were destined (along 
with Italian -outsi) to replace the ancient suffixes -apiov and 
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-1Siov. On the other hand, verbs borrowed {rom Latin were 
naturalized by means of Greek suffixes, the chief being -evo: 
BovArevo = dullare, ShAnyateve, reaiSev, Koupatopevion, etc. 

The language, whose genesis and development have been 
examined in the previous pages, is known to us only in writing. 
Its unity over a vast territory of heterogeneous populations can 
hardly be symptomatic of everyday speech. This we should 
expect to betray itselfin the ‘errors’ of the less-educated writers, 
and confidence in such an interpretation would be strengthened 
if such features recurred in the modern vernacular or could be 
plausibly regarded as intermediate stages between ancient and 
Modern Greek. The official papyri offer little such information, 
for they were largely the work of scribes trained in the use of 
stereotyped formulas. The private letters are of greater value to 


from the little Theon to his father: 


Oecov Oewovi To TWATP! KAIPELV. KAACS ETTOINGES. OUK ATTEVNYXES HE 
MET EDOU EIS TTOAIV. T OU OeAIS arTreveKKelv LET Eoou els AAc§avipiav. 
OU LN) YPAYWW OE ETTIOTOANV OUTE Acc OE CUTE UIYEVW OE EITA. 
av Se eAOns eis AAc§avipiav ou un AoBw yElpav Tapa cou ouTE 
TOAL yaipw oe AuTrov. aL YN DEANS atreveKal WE TAUTH YelveETe. 
KOI T] UNTHP YoU eltre ApyeAaw OT! AVAOTaTOI LE APPOV aUTOV. 
KoAows Se etroinoes. Seopa Yo errepipes VEYOAG, ApaKia. TreTTAAVIKaAV 
TIMOOS EKEL TH TLEPH ip OT1 ETTAEUGES. AUTTOV TreEWWOV EIS LE TTAPG- 
KOAW O€. AU UN TEWWTS OU UN PAyo OU UN TrEIVEd. TAUTA. 


‘Theon to his father Theon greetings! A fine thing you have 
done. You did not take me to town with you. If you don’t take 
me with you to Alexandria, I won’t write you a letter, I won’t 
talk to you and I won’t take your hand and I won’t greet you 
any more either. If you don’t want to take me that’s what will 
happen. And my mother wrote to Archelaus “that boy upsets 
me: take him away”’. A fine thing you have done. And the fine 
present you sent me: chickling! They fooled us here when you 
sailed on the twelfth. Anyway, do please send to me. If you 
don’t send, I won’t eat and I won’t drink. All for now.’ 


The address on the back reads atroS0s5 Qewvi atro Qewvatos vie, 
Oewvas being a diminutive form of Ogewv: ‘Deliver to Theon 
from his son little Theon’. 
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5. Christian Greek 


It was, of course, the language of everyday life and not the 
artificial literary language that the new religion used to reach 
the hearts of converts once it had spread beyond the frontiers 
of its native Palestine. The language of the New Testament was 
for long regarded by scholars as sui generis, a religious language 
that had evolved separately from the secular Koine, a view 
natural enough since, as a literary form, the Gospels were 
unique. However, study of the contemporary inscriptions, and 
in particular the papyri, showed that the language of the New 
Testament is, by and large, close to that of the popular language 
as reflected in the non-official papyri. This finding is not affected 
by the notable differences of style between the different authors, 
Luke, the Greek physician, being the most careful stylist. This 
was already remarked by Jerome (Zp. 19, 38), who noted that 
Luke ‘was among all the Evangelists the one who was most 
learned in the Greek tongue’. This was demonstrated by Eduard 
Norden by comparison of corresponding passages in the three 
synoptic Gospels. His finding is that Luke almost invariably 
chooses the expression which from a purist point of view is 
‘better’, a judgment confirmed by the witness of the Atticist 
lexicons. In matters of vocabulary Luke, who undoubtedly had 
enjoyed the contemporary literary education, tends to reject 
outlandish ‘barbarous’ words. Jerome explains thus the avoid- 
ance of ostanna. Similarly he uses (12, 59) Aettov for the Latinism 
KoSpavtns and substitutes (20, 22) pdpov for Kifjvoov, and 
éxatovTapyxns for kevtupiwv. He even suppressed ToAyo8&v and 
used only the translation Kpaviov. In 22, 18 he uses &116 ‘tot viv 
for Matthew’s a’ &oT1, a usage condemned by the Atticists. 
Phrynichus’ note ‘Nowadays trt&pa is applied to corpses, but 
this is not so in ancient authority’ illuminates étrov 1d odya, 
éxei Kal ouvayxOnoovtal of detoi ‘where the corpse is there the 
vultures gather’ in Luke (17, 37), whereas Matthew uses the 
expression Otrovu éav 7) TO TTGypa, just as he does the verb tpwyw 
‘chew’ in the vulgar sense ‘eat’ (cf. Lat. manducare > Fr. 
manger) for Luke’s correct éofiw. There are some expressions 
which Luke avoids not merely because they are vulgar but 
because they express notions or happenings which offended his 
sense of propriety. For instance, he not only forbears even from 
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translating the Latinism ppayeAAwoas ‘after scourging him’, 
but for ‘handed him over to be crucified’ he substitutes ‘de- 
livered him up to their will’ (tapécoKev TH OcAtwaT atv). 
Another expression of the same kind is the verb koAagizw. That 
KoAa@os ‘clout on the head’ belonged to the popular language is 
shown by Plautus’ use of it and by Petronius’ derived verb 
percolopare. ‘This word, which was the ancestor of Italian colpo, 
French coup, curiously enough occurs in Greek texts almost 
exclusively in Christian literature. In the NT both Matthew and 
Mark used the coarse expression koAagpizw ‘slap’, but Luke 
prefers the ancient colloquialism Sépw in the transferred sense 
it has in the proverb 6 pt Sapels &vOpcortros ot tTranSeveran ‘spare 
the rod and spoil the child’ (lit. ‘the man who is not thrashed 
is not being educated’). Yet, despite his greater mastery of 
Greek, Luke also preferred to write his Gospel in language 
closer to the speech and to the hearts of the people. This evident 
fact is highlighted by the contrasting tone and style of the long 
and elaborate period which forms the Prologue addressed to 
Theophilus: 


EtreiS1)1rep TroAAol Ereyelonoav dvatdaoba Sujynoww arepl tdv 
TreTrANpopopnpeveov év tiv troayuctoov, Kabas traptSooav tiv 
of &mr’ &pyijs avtToTrtal Kal Umnpétal yevouevor TOU Adyou, E50€e 
Kduol, TrapnKoAOVOnKoTI avabev Tr&oIv aKpIBds, KabeEfjs ool 
ypaya, Kpatiote Oed—ire, iva émryvdss trepl ov KaTHKNOns Adyov 
Thy copaAeiav. 


‘Seeing that many have undertaken to draw up an account of 
the events that were brought to fulfilment among us, as has been 
handed down to us by those who werc eye-witnesses from the 
beginning and became servants of the Word, I too decided, 
having carefully gone over everything from the beginning, to 
write a connected account for you, most excellent Theophilus, 
in order that you may have exact knowledge of the reliability 
of the matters on which you have received instruction.’ 


While there is general agreement that the New Testament is 
written largely in the contemporary vernacular, there remains 
a persistent strangeness for the scholar steeped in the classical 
tradition. What the authors had to express was a new religious 
revelation that sprang from the world of the Jewish people, 
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whose own. language was Aramaic. As this new religious sect 
gained strength in the homeland, at first oral tradition was 
doubtless drawn on to instruct new adherents about the 
teachings of Jesus. At some stage this body of facts was given 
written form, and Biblical scholars have reconstructed a manual, 
presumably written in Aramaic, which was subsequently trans- 
lated into Greek about the middle of the first century a.p. Other 
scholars have argued that the similarity of New ‘Tcstament 
Greek to the contemporary vernacular has been greatly cxag- 
gerated. They stress the importance of the Septuagint, a Greek 
translation of the Old Testament produced for the needs of the 
Jews in the Diaspora, who now spoke Greek instead of Aramaic 
and could not understand Hebrew. The Septuagint abounds in 
non-Greek expressions, and this is due to the compulsion felt by 
the translator to follow closely the words of the original rather 
than to render its context idiomatically. Thus even if minute 
philological analysis of the New Testament established that the 
separate words as isolated units are Hellenistic, the pervading 
style is determined by Old Testament Greek. The inherent 
plausibility of some such devclopments in the given socio- 
linguistic situation would lead one to expect the distortions of 
natural language that commonly arise in translation, particu- 
larly of works regarded with great reverence (the Old Testa- 
ment is a Holy Book both for Jews and Christians) and believed 
to have been divinely inspired even in their verbal expression. 
Such is the origin of the Semitisms which have long been 
debated by biblical scholars. The highly technical details lie 
outside the scope of an outline history of the Greek language. 


6. The Establishment and the Popular Language 


The popular language continued to be used in works of edifi- 
cation addressed to simple folk. They comprised writings which 
continued or supplemented what was contained in the New 
Testament, or they told the lives of the martyrs and saints. 
Vernacular elements were also admitted by Byzantine chro- 
niclers like Malalas (a.p. vi). Precisely the vulgarisms of such 
modes of expression aroused the scorn and mockery of the 
cultured world and it was inevitable that, when the Church rose 
from its lowly origins and turned into the ‘establishment’, it 
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could do no other than use the established language of polite 
society. Later the Eastern Empire, having adopted and de- 
veloped the inherited Koine for governmental purposes, in the 
successive crises and revivals turned increasingly to its glorious 
past for cultural comfort and literary expression. Thus in the 
course of centuries the gap widened between the backward- 
looking official language and the living language of the people, 
which constantly grew and developed in response to the needs 
of life. In this way the State and Church establishment became 
the stronghold of linguistic reaction. 

When the Greek state was re-established with the achieve- 
ment of independence and Athens became its capital (1833), 
part of its inheritance was a deep linguistic division. On the one 
hand a traditional official language that could serve as a Pan- 
hellenic medium of communication but was dominated by a 
negative principle—the rejection of everything that was 
‘vulgar’. On the other hand, there was the living language 
which took the form of a congeries of local dialects, exhibiting 
an unmistakable Hellenic unity despite the differences, which, 
with one exception, had developed from the Gommon Dialect 
that had superseded the dialects of ancient Greece. 

These are the roots of the ‘language question’ which is 
peculiar to the modern Greek State. The two poles are the 
‘purizing’ official language, the katharevousa (kadapevovoa) and 
the popular language, demotic (Snyotixh); but in fact usage 
covers a whole spectrum of varieties, ranging from the extreme 
traditionalism of the ka8apevouon to the radical demotic which 
has been called ‘longhaired’ (padAicen), with the ‘mixed’ 
language (piktt) or péon yAdtta), ‘current’ (KkaBouiAoupévn) 
speech and ‘popular’ (8qpoTiKH) speech as intermediate stages. 

Common to them all is phonology, for even the most die-hard 
traditionalist, though he writes his texts in the ancient ortho- 
graphy, in reading them aloud can do no other than accept the 
facts of the historical developments outlined above. The 
grammar, too, is much simplified in comparison with the 
Byzantine Koine. It is above all in vocabulary that the hatha- 
revousa stands apart: olkos ‘house’ v. omtiti; olvos ‘wine’ v. 
Kpaol; &ptos ‘bread’ v. woul; fitos ‘horse’ v. dAoyo; Svos 
‘ass’ v. yaiSapos; &vOos ‘flower’ v. AovAoWS:, etc. Learned and 
archaizing, requiring much effort to acquire, it has remained 
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the official language of the State, its organs and institutions, the 
Church, post-elementary education, the Universities and a great 
part of the Press. 

Demotic is the standard spoken language of Greece today, in 
that it is the natural form of everyday expression used by all 
classes, regardless of differences of education. No less important 
is that since the beginning of the nineteenth century it has 
increasingly served the necds of creative literature. Herc history 
has repeated itself in that poetry preceded prose: demotic was 
used at the beginning of the nineteenth century by Solomos and 
his school in the literary renaissance of the Ionian islands, 
whereas the first work of prose in demotic appeared in 1888. 
Political events likewise favoured the adoption of a national 
language based on the southern group of dialects because the 
Peloponnese was the gathering ground for the revolutionary 
fighters, and between 1821 and 1833, when Athens became the 
capital of the resurrected Greek state, there developed ‘A new 
common language based on the dialects of the Peloponnese but 
with a good many Jonian features. Peloponnesian Greek was 
well fitted to be the basis of a national language. Without cither 
the radical phonetic changes of northern Greek or the archaic 
features of Cretan or Cypriot, it was easily understood by all 
Greeks, and was sufficiently close to the language of late 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine vernacular literature to be 
acceptable to all as a common tongue.’! The triumph of demotic 
has recently been officially acknowledged. By a decision of the 
Greek Ministry of Education the ‘katharevousa’ has ceased by 
law to be the official language of the Greek state; ‘demotic’ 
has been taught from September 1976 in all Greek schools. 

Yet for all the radical changes outlined in this chapter, the 
natural spoken language of Greece today is still recognizably 
the same as that of Homer. It remains a highly archaic language 
of unmistakably Indo-European structure in its nominal and 
verbal morphology. 


1 R. Browning, 105-6 (1969). 
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The comparative method in linguistics rests on a simple funda- 
mental fact: all speech consists of the usc of vocal sounds to 
signal messages, and the connection between the vocable, the 
speech ‘expression’, and the meaning it conveys is arbitrary. 
Consequently, if we observe far-reaching resemblances between 
two languages, the fact of arbitrariness compels us to rule out 
the possibility of coincidence, that is independent invention, and 
to conclude that there must be some historical connection. This 
may, of course, be of the most superficial kind, for words may 
easily be borrowed from one language into another, like potato 
and tomato. Of greater importance for the comparatist are the 
resemblances of grammatical structure, about which a brief 
word may be said. In linguistic descriptions the speech corpus, 
taken as an adequate sample of the specch habits of a given 
community, is broken down into a finite number of minimal 
meaningful elements, S(ound)-M(eaning) units, the so-called 
‘monemes’, the combination of which into more complex units 
at different levels by stated rules will generate all the conceiv- 
able utterances in the speech community in question. A small 
proportion of these monemes have structural functions within 
the utterances, and the part of the description which specifies 
these is called the grammar. Such structural devices are rarely 
borrowed, and it is on resemblances of this kind that the 
comparatist lays greatest stress in linguistic genetics. 
Fundamental, then, for the comparatist is the establishment 
of the sound-meaning units in the languages to be compared. 
With contemporary speech the sound aspect is directly observed. 
But for the most part the historian of language must have 
recourse to written records. He cannot make a direct com- 
parison, say, of the Greek alphabetic, or Linear-B syllabic 
word-forms with others written in the devdnagari of India. To 
make his comparison of S-M forms and so establish a basis for 
his deductions he must deduce the spoken expression from the 
written characters: he must seck to convert the graphemes into 
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phonemes. The first task of the historian of Greek must, there- 
fore, be to present the problems that arise in determining the 
pronunciation of the Greek alphabetic texts. The Linear B 
script discussed in Chapter II, though historically earlier, is 
scientifically secondary: the values of the syllabic characters are 
arrived at by correlation with those of the later alphabetic script. 

The whole series of Greek letters from alpha to tau was taken 
over from a North Semitic alphabet.! From the tabulation 
(Fig. 6) it emerges that the shapes of the characters are basically 
the same, their names are virtually the same (with inevitable 
adaptations), and the order is the same (with the exception of 
the sibilants, see below). Another peculiarity is that at least the 
first line in archaic inscriptions runs from right to left. In North 
Semitic inscriptions the text was written in every line from 
right to left, but in archaic Greek practice the even lines run 
in the opposite direction to the odd lines. This method of 
writing is known as boustrophédon ‘as the ox turns’. Such texts 
may also begin from left to right with the even lines right to 
left. 

Boustrophédon is common to all the carly Greek local alphabcts 
and is one of the common divergencies from North Semitic 
practice, a fact which indicates that the Greek alphabet 
originated in a comparatively restricted area. Another change, 
and this was a notable advance towards the goal of perfect 
phonemic notation, was the use of certain characters denoting 
Semitic consonants but superfluous for Greek, to render the 
Greek vowels. ’Alep, hé? and ‘ayin were used for a, e and 0. 
Y6d, which denoted the semivowel [j], a sound absent from 
alphabetic Greek except as a glide sound for Mycenaean (see 
p. 42), was used for the vowel [i], a value which it occasionally 
also had in Semitic. Waw was given two forms: one (upsilon), 
taken over from a cursive Phoenician script, was used for the 
vowel [uv]; the other (d:gamma) was preserved at its correct 
alphabetic place in a number of Greek dialects (see pp. 226-8). 


1 The Greeks themselves described the letters of the alphabet as poivikijia 
‘Phoenician’. Supporting evidence has been sought in the expression 
powikdzev (infinitive) ‘to write’ and the corresponding agent noun gow!- 
Kxaotés, which occur in an early fifth-century inscription from Crete of a 
man proposed for the office as ‘recorder’ and scribe, but another suggestion 
is that the verb and the derived noun refer to writing in red letters. 
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N. Sem. Greek Sem. Greek Greek 
Alphabets Alphabets Name Name Value 
¢ AAA “alep GAga [a] 
j9 BBS P bét Pita [b] 
“ T17)> — gimel — youpa Ie] 
A AQdA dalet BEATE [4] » 
qo a 34 he’ el! le] 
Y4T AANAD wiw fai? [w] 
I IIx —zayin frat? [42], [ed] 
EH BOBHA hee fra (hI. fe] 
® 8 @®80 tet Gita [t*} 
41 7 32231 yod lester ti] 
NY y | kap’ Karrie {k] 
Et I4A41 Famed A8(u) B80 0 
$7 Mw Momma [7] 
yi] “WN ndn vi [n] 
ES + E =H simck fei4 [ks] 
fe) O ‘ayin ous {o] 
? 77) pe wel [PI 
P te) gop — Pérra® {ql 
4 Gd AP __ re, 168 rm) [r] 
w 37222 sin olypa? [s] 
X + TT law tal [¢] 
Y4R NVY ue [u} 
Fig. 6. The Greek Alphabet. 
(1) Later & widdv (6) The velar plosive used in 
(2) Also & widdv many local scripts before o and u 
(3) Corresponds to sadé (7) Perhaps from sdmek 
(4) Perhaps corresponds to sin (8) Later 0 wiAdv 


(5) Later 6 pixpdv 
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This Greek proto-alphabet was further enriched by letters for 
the aspirated consonants ® and X for p* and k* respectively, 
parallel to © for ¢*. This alphabet, consisting of 22 letters, was 
used (with the omission of digamma which had no application 
in Attic-Ionic, see p. 226) by the Athenians down to the end of 
the fifth century B.c. It used E for all varieties of e, while O was 
used similarly for all varieties of o. H still stood for the aspirate 
but on occasion was used syllabically for hé. In 403 B.c., under 
the archonship of Eucleides, the more evolved Last Ionic 
(Milesian) alphabet was adopted at the instigation of the 
reformer Archinos. This alphabet distinguished E (¢) from H (n) 
and O (0) from Q (w). It had also introduced the signs Z (€) 
and Y (y) for the clusters ks and ps,' possibly in parallel with 
Z (3) in its original value ds (see below). 

In determining the values of the characters of the Greek 
alphabet a variety of clues is used. First we have the modern 
use of its many descendants, notably the Roman alphabet and 
its derivatives. Pronunciation evolves, of course, while ortho- 
graphy remains unchanged. However, if the modern testimony 
is uniform, this gives a prima facie valuc for the earliest stage 
which can be tested. ‘Thus there is little doubt that the ancient 
values  [p], t [t] and « [k] did not differ to any great extent 
from their present-day pronunciation. Then we have de- 
scriptions and comments by contemporary commentators on 
linguistic matters. Further, hints may be derived from onomato- 
poeia (as in the sheep’s cry fj, Bf or in the word p0Kdopan cf. 
Lat. migire, English mooing for the lowing of cattle) and puns. 
Word borrowings from onc language into another enable us to 
make cross-checks and to draw on other traditions. Such 
traditions may make specially valuable contributions when the 
alphabet is adopted or adapted for other dialects or languages. 
Finally, spelling variations give glimpses of phonological 
changes. 


VowWELS 


ain MnG has the value [a] and that this is true of OG is indi- 
cated by the history of the corresponding Latin a and by the 


1 The Western alphabets gave the value ks to X and kh to Y, while ps 
was rendered by the digraph ®Z (90). 
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Greek loan-words in other languages. There is no evidence that 
the long vowel had a different quality (as it has in English 


[az] v. [z]). 


€ was used in the archaic alphabets for all the mid-front vowels, 
whether short or long. Many scholars hold that the short vowel 
was a closed variety [¢], but this does not necessarily apply to 
the corresponding long vowel (scc below on n). 


o in MnG is the mid-raised back vowel [@] of a rather open 
quality, which is higher than the vowel of English got. This was 
probably also the value in OG, but as with € many scholars hold 
that the ancient valuc of the short vowel was of a closed 
character [9]. For further discussion scc below on ow. 


uv is today pronounced [i] but it originally stood for the high 
~ back rounded vowel [u]. In Attic-Ionic this sound was fronted 
to [y] (see pp. 206f.). On the Boeotian use of ov to render [vu], 
see p. 118. 

Among the long vowels the mid-raised front and mid-raised 
back representatives require discussion. H (n) in carly Attic 
inscriptions (and in many local alphabets) stood for the glottal 
fricative (the aspirate), but in Eastern lonic, which had lost the 
aspirate (pstlosis), the letter was used for a long mid-low front 
vowel [e:]. This sound was distinct from the high mid-front long 
vowel which came to be represented by et. This digraph stood 
in the earliest period for a diphthong, while e denoted 1, the 
short vowel, 2, its lengthened forms, e.g. vor = [e:nai] < es-nai 
(see p. 264), the product of ‘compensatory lengthening’ and 
the contraction (p. 239) of e+e, c.g. pire: < etree, 3, inherited 
long é, c.g. éexev and 4, the sound that developed in Attic-Ionic 
from inherited a (pp. 62f.), e.g. "A8ev&. That this uniform writing 
concealed two varieties of long mid-raised front vowels is shown 
by their different representations after the introduction of the 
Ionic alphabet. H (nm) was now used for inherited é and the 
product of d, and this indicated that the sound was of an open 
character [e:] (see also above on the onomatopoeic Pf}, Bij). This 
is supported by the fact that some varieties of island Ionic use 
H (n) for the product of long @ and keep it distinct from in- 
herited 2, for which the notation is ¢, e.g. KAZIFNETH < kasi- 
gnétd. This suggests a very open pronunciation [a:] for n. The 
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diphthong [ei], on the other hand, had become monoph- 
thongized by the fifth century with the value [e:]. The sequence 
ei thus became a digraph with this monophthongal value and 
it was used also for the products of the contraction of €+<¢. 

The closed quality of «1 appears also in its historical develop- 
ment: in the late fourth century 8.c. there are occasional spelling 
alternations between e1 and 1, and these are the first pointers to 
the later development of [¢:] to [i:]. In this gencral ‘itacistic’ 
tendency et long preceded n. Transcriptions of Greek words in 
Oriental languages and also in Latin indicate that n retained 
its mid articulation until well into the Christian era. In Attic 
the first spelling alternations between n and 1 appear in the 
middle of the second century a.p. 

From the fact that lengthened ¢ is written «1 with a closer 
(mid-high) quality than n [¢:] it has been deduced that e, too, 
had this closer articulation. This is open to doubt, for it is 
common for long and short vowels to differ in quality. 

The mid vowels of the back series closely parallel the history 
of the o-series. ©, a character invented by the Ionians about 
600 B.c., had an open value [9:], as is indicated by the onomato- 
pocic Bpwyaoba: for the braying of the donkey and xpezetv for 
the cawing of the crow, and by the fact that the Ionic contrac- 
tion of o+ ais written w. The contraction of o+0 in the earliest 
inscriptions is written o and ov was reserved for the diphthong 
[ou]. During the fifth century ov came to be used also for the 
products of the contraction and it would appear that by then 
[ov] had become monophthongized to [9:], paralleling [ei] > 
[e:]. When the Boeotians adopted the Attic alphabet about 
350 B.c., their use of ov to represent their u-vowels (vu in Attic 
having the value [y]) indicates that by that date [9:] had been 
raised to [ur]. For structural reasons it has been argued that 
this change may have occurred much earlier than the mid 
fourth century. If the Attic change of [u] to [y] took place in the 
period of the seventh to sixth centuries B.c., there would have 
been an empty slot in the highest position of the back series, 
and the tendency towards equality of acoustic distance would 
have favoured the change of the series [4], [9:], [o:] to [4], 
[o:], [uz]. 

The diphthongs 1, at, «1, and ot, 2, av, ev, and ov were 
originally pronounced in accordance with the spelling, i.e. there 
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was a glide from the vowel indicated by the first letter to the 
high position front or back respectively. For Attic the point 
must be made that the second element of the second serics was 
not fronted to [y]. For the later development of the vu to a 
fricative [v] and other changes in the diphthongs, see p. 178. 

Greek also inherited long diphthongs from IE and others 
were created within Greek itself by contraction: &, n1, w1. In 
the course of time these diphthongs were eliminated cither by 
shortening (p. 215) or by the loss of the second element (p. 177). 
The modern practice of writing the iota ‘subscript’ q, n, @ 
goes back to Byzantine times. 


CONSONANTS 


In the system of the plosive phonemes Greek used a triple 
opposition based on the two features of voice (V) and aspi- 
ration (A). Thus tr, T, Kk were structurally (~V—A), B, 8, y 
(+V—A) and 9, 8, x (—V+A). There was no series of voiced 
aspirates (+V+A) like the Sanskrit bh, dh, gh. In MnG 9, 8,, 
and x represent the voiceless fricatives [f], [6] and [y], but in ° 
classical times they were still plosives. That this was still so at 
the time of their first contact with the Romans is shown by the 
transcriptions like Pilipus for OfAimtros, dracuma for Spaypa and 
tus from @Wos. 

Dionysius Thrax classifies the voiceless consonants (&pava) 
into three subclasses, 1, smooth (wiAd)! xtrt, 2, shaggy (Sacéa)! 
px and ‘media’ (pica) BSy. The pseudo-Aristotle De Audi- 
biltbus (c. 200 B.c.) applies the term Saceiai to sounds ‘in which 
we expel the breath simultancously with the sounds’, an apt 
description of an aspirate. That the sounds were plosives is also 
indicated by the use of TT, K in early alphabets lacking the letters 
g, x. In Crete the feature of aspiration was simply ignored, but 
in Thera and Melos the digraphs th, xh were used, which led 
to the redundant spelling 0A for 8. Yet another clue is afforded 
by the dissimilation of the aspirates (‘Grassmann’s Law’, 
pp. 230ff.) : ti@nut for *61-Onu1, cf the alternation tapos, batrtw, 
and Opi, tpryd6s. Again, in instances of expressive gemination 


1 The opposing terms SaoUs and wiAds are used respectively of land 
covered with, or bare of, vegetation and of animals ‘furry’ ur ‘hairy’ as 
contrasted with ‘smooth’ or ‘hairless’. 
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a doubling of 9 is written 1, that of 6 as 16 (tiT@1)). Akin 
to this is the Greek loan odxyap, odxyapis from the Prakrit 
sakkhara. In transliterations of demotic Egyptian words it is 
significant that the demotic letters are retained for the fricatives 
fand A and that 9 and x correspond to the digraphs ph and kh. 
In Coptic writing, too, 9, 8, and x correspond to voiceless 
plosives, and in the Armenian alphabet they render the 
aspirates p‘, f° and k*. 

Finally, in syntagms like prepositions and nouns, if there is 
elision and the noun has an initial aspirate, the final consonant 
of the preposition is written p (ép’ fwiv) or 8 (Ka’ hugpav). 
Similarly, the forms ovx and ovy alternate before words 
beginning with smooth and rough breathing respectively. 

That the sounds classified by Dionysius Thrax as ‘media’ 
were voiced is clearly indicated first by their clustering: B, & 
and y may combine in clusters (6&Bd0s, oudpaysos) and the 
same is true of tr, T, k, p, 8 and x (e.g. Aeitto, AéAeipOan, A€AEiTr- 
tal, Aéyo, AéAektot). This rule extends also to sandhi pheno- 
mena, as indicated by spellings like éy BouAsjs. Thus there are 
two mutually exclusive cluster-classes, and the distinction is 
evidently one of voice. ‘This is consistent with the above-quoted 
statement that the ‘media’ are intermediate between the voice- 
less stops and the aspirated stops in respect to aspiration. In 
English, too, 5, d and g are followed by considerably less 
emission of breath than 9, ¢, k, which are phonetically aspirated 
plosives. Further evidence in support of the feature of voicing 
comes from Greek loan-words and transcriptions in Latin 
(barbarus, draco) and the transcriptions of Greek names on Indian 
coins (Arkhebtyasa = ’“ApyeBlou, Diyamedusa for AioyrdSovu). For 
the later development of the voiced plosives to voiced {ricatives 
(B, 8 and y in Modern Greek have the values [v], [8] and [y]) 
see p. 178. 

The pronunciation of the nasals p and v and the liquids A 
and p offers few difficulties. The articulation of labial and 
dental nasals is succinctly described by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus. The velar nasal [n| was a positional variant! found 
before velar stops and it was written in the standard ortho- 
graphy asy (ovyylyvouat, éyKare, TOy KaAdv), though in earlier 

1 The few cases where there is a distinction between [gg] and [ng] hardly 
justify granting /n/ phonemic status. 
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inscriptions v is found (&vkupa, évyws). According to the Roman 
grammarian Varro (on the authority of Ion) there was a 
twenty-fifth letter called agma, which was used for the velar 
nasal. The name implies a pronunciation [anma], and it follows 
that words like p@éyyua must have exhibited the cluster [nm], 
and this would explain a spelling like p§éyyuata. It is conceiv- 
able that yv was pronounced [nn], but the evidence for this is 
slight. 

The articulation of A is roughly described by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, but he merely indicates the tongue posture 
(‘rising to the palate’) and the concomitant sounding of the 
windpipe, but omits the characteristic lateral release. For all 
that, there is no doubt that this was a lateral consonant with 
dental rather than alveolar closure. A velar colouring before a 
consonant is suggested by the occasional substitution of u in 
Cretan (&Seutriad for &deAqial). 

The descriptions of the ancients (e.g. Plato and Dionysius) 
indicate clearly that P (p) was an apical trill. Plato refers to the 
‘vibration of the tongue’, while Dionysius of Halicarnassus notes 
that the tonguc is raised against the palate close to the teeth 
and ‘beats back’ (&toppamizovens)! the breath, According to 
the grammarians, initial p was aspirated, as was the second p 
in the medial cluster pp: in all probability this ‘aspirated p’ 
was a voiceless [r].? ‘This is supported by early spellings such as 
phofaio: (Corcyra) and hpagool[foidsoi] (Boeotian), and Latin 
transcriptions such as rhetor and Tyrrheni. Where p followed an 
aspirated plosive the whole cluster was aspirated, as is evidenced 
by Latin transcriptions such as Crhestos, Prhygia and Trhacem. 
Such an aspirated cluster appcars in té8pitttrov ( < TeTpa- + 
ttrtro-) ; here the p received its aspiration from the initial vowel 
of the second element itrtros and communicated it to the 
preceding tT. 

The sound represented by fF (digamma) was still preserved 
intact in Mycenaean (p. 44). Though lost at an early date in 
Attic-Ionic, it was maintained in certain positions in other 
Greek dialects (for details see Chapter VIII). Its articulatory 
closeness to the vowel Y (vu) is shown not only by the origin of 

1 There is a variant reading &troppizovons ‘fanning back’. 


2 The phonetic symbol subscript as in [r], etc. is used differently in 
Indo-European to designate the syllabic sounds m nr 1, see pp. 215f. 
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the two letters as variants of waw, but also by the substitution 
of F for uv to indicate the second element of diphthongs, e.g. 
&Ftos, NarraKxtidv, etc. It is also used to represent the glide 
after uv. A voiceless counterpart [w] (etymologically traceable 
to original sw, see p. 238) is indicated by spellings such as 
FhexaSayos (Boeotian) and fhe (Pamphylian). 

= (co) stands for the sole fricative of Attic Greek. It corresponds 
to sin many of the related 1E languages and it is still a voiceless 
sibilant in MnG. This value also emerges from its description by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and it is supported by transcriptions 
of Greek words on Indian coins and in Coptic, Armenian and 
Gothic. A voiced allophone [z] appeared before voiced con- 
sonants, and this was rendered by 2 when the cluster originally 
denoted by this letter had developed to [z] (see below). In 
certain dialects (Elean, late Laconian) [z] is rhotacized. 

The rough breathing [h] is strictly speaking also a fricative 
consonant (a glottal fricative), This was represented by H, 
derived from the North Semitic hét, which was a more vigorous 
and constrictive (pharyngeal) fricative than the aspirate. This 
was because the letter sé had been used for the vowel e (see 
above). In the dialects of Asia Minor the aspirate had been lost 
(for this ‘psilosis’ see p. 179) before the time of our earliest 
records, so that when the East Ionic alphabet was adopted by 
the rest of Greece, the aspirate had no representative and it was 
ignored in writing. In some scripts (e.g. at Tarentum and in the 
colony Heraclea) f, the left half of H, was used to denote the 
rough breathing. Later (third to second century B.c.) this was 
used as a suprascript above the initial vowel by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium with the counterpart 4 to mark the absence of the 
aspirate. 

The inventors of the Greek alphabet appear to have regarded 
as units certain complex articulations, which we should analyse 
as consonant clusters. Z (3), for instance, must have had the 
value [zd] to judge by *A@tvagze < *AOtvas+5e, OUpagze < 
Ovpas+5e. Further 6305 ‘branch’ is etymologically derivable 
from *osdos (cf. German Ast), and iz is a reduplicated present 
tense (p. 262) < *si-sd-6, the root being *sed- ‘sit’. That the 
cluster began with [s] is shown further by the loss of a preceding 
n in compounds like ovev§ < ouv+3uy+s, and the present 
stem TAG30, with aorist infinitive wAdy€a1, passive TAayy6ijvan. 
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The present stem must be reconstructed as *plangjé, with a 
further development to *tAavze. However, this and many other 
examples where 3 is traceable to a palatalized *d or *g suggest 
that there was an intermediate stage in the shape of an affricated 
prepalatal or alveolar plosive [dz] which underwent metathesis 
to [zd]. Allen quotes as a parallel the Slavonic development of 
IE *medhja- ‘middle’, OCS meZda, but Russian meZa ‘boundary’. 
He argues that when the Semitic letter zayin was borrowed, the 
affricate pronunciation still existed, for it would have been 
natural to represent a cluster zd as o5. That the plosives were 
still palatalized and not affricated in Mycenaean has been 
argued above (pp. 31f.). The assimilation of [zd] to [zz] took 
place in the early Koine. The voiceless counterpart of *g7 is 
*kj and its Greek derivatives are represented by the digraphs 
tr in Attic and Boeotian and oo elsewhere; guAc&ttw/ 
guAdcaw < *puAoxk-j-w. Here, too, phonetic considerations 
suggest an intermediate affricate stage [tf] or [ts]. In certain 
early Ionic inscriptions a special sign, the letter T, is used, and 
this resembles the Semitic ¢sade. The separate development in 
Attic and Tonic (p. 62) indicates that the affricate pronuncia- 
lion (or the palatalized: plosive) was still maintained in’ the 
Attic-Ionic period. In the initial position a single letter t- or o- 
is used for the products of this combination: e.g. thyepov/ 
onvepov, and it is likely that at least by classical times -tTr- and 
-oo- (uéAitTa/péAIooa) stood for true geminates [tt] and [ss], 
which had developed from the affricates. 
- That Z (€) and (w) had the values [ks] and [ps] is clear from 
their use in forms like €tmepya (tréptrw), Etpiya (Tele), 
guarag (*pudak-s) and from grammarians’ descriptions. The 
invention of Ictters for the clusters suggests that in the cyes (or 
rather ears) of the devisors of the alphabet they had an intuitive 
unity and a quasi-phonemic status. This was probably mainly 
due to the fact that these clusters could occur in the word- 
initial position. Another factor was possibly the occurrence of 
Z (originally I) with the suggested original affricate value, and 
the new letters were invented on this analogy. 

On the prosodies of Greek and their notation see pp. 242 ff. 
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1. Introductory 


The sounds lying behind the Ictters of the Greck alphabet 
having been determined within fairly narrow limits, and the 
same preliminary work being assumed for the other languages 
such as Latin, Sanskrit, Hittite, etc., the work of comparison 
can begin. From the lexicons of these languages words of 
identical or similar meaning are picked out and their ‘ vocables’ 
or ‘expressions’ compared. A stock example is the word for 
‘father’: 
Gk. tratip, Lat. pater, Skt. pitdr-, Goth. fadar. 

Each of these words consists of a string of phonemes in a given 
order and they are equated position by position: 


pb=p=pH=f 


a=a=i1=4, ete. 


If we find the same set of ‘correspondences’ in a number of 
words, the conclusion is drawn that such phonemic parallelism 
of the expressions in words of identical or similar meaning cannot 
be accidental but is due to regular but divergent development 
from an ancestral language. By various methods the most likely 
phonetic features of the ancestral phonemes (to which the term 
‘diaphonemes’ might be applied) are deduced. In the present 
instance the word reconstructed for IE is symbolized as *patér-. 
It should be stressed that the phonetic description of the postu- 
lated diaphoneme is not an essential part of its definition. The 
notation IE *p is simply shorthand for the set of correspondences 
p =p =p =f, etc. However, the determination of the phonetic 
features is essential for setting up the phonemic structure of 
Indo-European. In each of the observed languages, too, the 
phonemes form structures, and in the last resort our com- 
parisons and historical deductions should deal with phonemes 
not as isolated units but as components of structures. 

In writing the historical and comparative grammar of the 
individual IE languages, the ancestral reconstructed forms serve 
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as triangulation points which facilitate the rather complex 
procedure of comparison and inter-linguistic cross-reference. 
The comparative phonology of Greek states the representation 
of the ancestral diaphonemes (e.g. *f > 1) and illustrates this 
by adducing the correspondents in the related languages. The 
chapter falls into three main sections. The first two deal with 
the vowels and consonants; the third discusses the syntagmatic 
relations and especially the prosodics. 


2. Vowels and Diphthongs 


The vowel phonemes of late Indo-European are set forth in the 
following table: 


u 


ms 


1 u 
ce oO ec O 


a a 


The system comprises three degrees of opening (tongue height) 

along the two dimensions, front and back, plus the ‘ prosody’ of 

length: all vowels may be short or long. The high vowels 7 and u 

have consonantal counterparts 7 and w. In other words, these 

sounds may, or may not, function as syllabic peaks and so may 
be classed along with the nasals m, n and the liquids /, r as 

‘sonants’. This grouping is in any case required for morpho- 

logical or rather morpho-phonological reasons. 

The late Indo-European vowel system was preserved virtually 
intact in proto-Greek (for the dialect changes see pp. 59f.), as 
will emerge from the following representation: 

a = *ag- ‘drive’ &yw, Lat. agd, Skt. djati, O.Ice. aka. 

*aks- ‘axle’, &Ewv, Lat. axis, Skt. dksas, NE ax-le. 
*agros ‘field’ &ypos, Lat. ager, Skt. ayrds, NE acre. 

e  *bher- ‘carry’, pépw, Lat. ferd, Skt. bhdratt, Goth. batran. 
*dekm ‘ten’, Séxa, Lat. decem, Skt. dasa, Goth. tathun. 
*5(w)eks ‘six’, (Fé, Lat. sex, Skt. sds, Goth. saths. 

*esti ‘he is’, ott, Lat. est, Skt. dstz. 

a  *domos ‘house’, Sdéyos, Lat. domus, Skt. ddmas. 

*oktou ‘eight’, dxtw, Lat. octé, Skt. dstau, Goth. ahtau. 

*owis ‘sheep’, O(F)1s, Lat. ovis, Skt. avis. 

is presented in all dialects except Attic-Ionic. 

*mdter- ‘mother’, p&tnp (Doric, etc.), Lat. mdter, Skt. 

matar-. 


Qi 
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*bha- ‘speak’, paul (Doric, etc.), Lat. fa-ri, fama. 

*std- ‘stand’, é-ot& (Doric, etc.), Lat. sid-re, Skt. stha-. 
In Ionic & > n (pun ppATp olkin yapn), but in Attic this 
change was checked and reversed by an immediately preceding 
€,1, Or p: e.g. untnp, but pp&tnp, oikia, yeve& (Ion. yever}). On 
the mechanism and chronology of these changes see pp. 62f. 


€é *dhé- ‘put’, thOnu, Enka, Lat. féci, Skt. dddhami. 
*plé- ‘fill’, wAnpns, Lat. plénus, Skt. pratds. 
*méns- ‘moon’, ‘month’, pv, Lat. ménsis, Skt. mds-, Goth. 
menops ( < *mén-dt-). 
*do- ‘give’, SiSap1, SHpov, Lat. dinum, Skt. dddati, dandm. 
*ond- ‘know’, ytyvooKkw, Lat. (g)ndscd, Skt. jidtd-, OE 
cnawan. 
*oku ‘quick’, dKus, Lat. dctor, Skt. asi. 
t  *wid-‘ know’, Fideiv (aor.), Lat. vided, Skt. vidmd ‘we know’, 
Goth. witan. | 
* 91s ‘who’, Tis, Lat. quis, Hitt. kwis. 
u - *jugom ‘yoke’, quy6v, Lat. iugum, Skt. yugdm, Goth. juk. 
*rudhro- ‘red’, épvOpdes, Lat. ruber, Skt. rudhirds, O.SI. 
rudrit, 
—*medhu- ‘honey’, péOu, Skt. mddhu, O.S1. medi, OF medu. 
*wis ‘strength’, (F)is, Lat. vis. 
*wisos ‘poison’, (F)I6s, Lat. virus, Irish fi, Skt. vésa- (with 
short 2). 
*mis ‘mouse’, WUS, Lat. mis, Skt. mis-, OE mis. 
*dhumos ‘smoke’, 8Upos, Lat. fumus, Skt. dhiima-. 
* bhru-‘ brow’, 6ppus (on the prothetic vowel see pp. 221 ff.), 
Skt. bhri-, OF bri. 
The vowels, both short and long, occur in diphthongal combi- 
nation with the sonants z and u (for the morpho-phonological 
parallelism with m, n, r, 1, see below on Ablaut). 
at = *aidh- ‘burn’, ai®eo, Lat. aedés, Skt.édhas- ‘firewood’. 
*aiw- ‘vital force’, al(F) av, Lat. aevum, Skt. dyu-, Goth. aiws. 
*daiwér ‘brother-in-law’, Sanp, Lat. lévir (from dévir), Skt. 
dévdr-, O.SI\. déveri. 
et = *ei-ti ‘he goes’, elon, Lat. 2#, Skt. é, Lith. eft(2). 
*deik- ‘mark’, ‘show’, Se{kvupi, Lat. dicé, Goth. ga-teihan 
‘proclaim’. 
*bheidh- ‘trust’, ‘persuade’, tre{Oco, Lat. fidé. 


LT 
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ot *wotda‘I know’, (F)oiSa, Skt. véda, O.SI. védé, Goth. wait. 
*oinos ‘one’, olvn ‘one on the dice’, Lat. anus (O.Lat. oino), 
Goth. ains. 
*woikos ‘house, village’, foixos, Lat. vicus, Skt. vésa-. 


The diphthong uz, with two high components, is rare: an 
example is vils < *su-ju-s. Other instances are due to inner 
Greek developments, e.g. wpuia < *mus-ja. Preconsonantally vu 
evolved to u, c.g. the optatives like Saivito ( < *-vu-i-To) and the 
diminutive ly@U5i10v for *iy6u-{Si0v). A similar treatment of uv 
antevocalically is exemplified in UUs (vi B.c.) for vivs. On the 
Mycenaean forms i-ju, 2-70 see p. 276. 
au *aug- ‘increase’, av§w, Lat. auged, Skt. djas, Goth. aukan, 
Lith. dugit. 
*tauro- ‘bull’, tapos, Lat. taurus, Lith. tatiras, Welsh tarw. 
*aus- ‘draw (liquid, fire, etc.)’, ode, Lat. hauridé, ON ausa. 
eu *jeug- ‘join’, zeUyos, Lat. zaégera (nom. plur.), Skt. yok-tdr-. 
*eus- ‘burn’, eUw, Lat. drd, Skt. dsati. 
*leuk- ‘shine’, AeuKds, Lat. lux, Skt. récate, Goth. liuhap 
‘light’. 
ou Lixamples are rare in Greek except in Ablaut forms alter- 
nating with ev (sce below). omrevSe/otrov81}. Ablaut alter- 
nation occurs in the word for ‘udder’ (see p. 278) 
*e/oudhr-: o8ap, Lat. aber ‘fruitful’, Skt. ddhar, gen. 
udhnas, OE idder. 


Long diphthongs *4z, é, etc. also occurred in Indo-European. 
Greek shortened them before consonant (according to Osthoff’s 
Law a long vowel is shortened before sonant [2, u, 7, 1, m, n]+ 
consonant. Thus -G1, -n1 and -o1 were only preserved in final 
position. These forms will be discussed under Morphology. 


3. Sonants 


These are sounds (also called resonants, semivowels or semi- 
consonants) which, according to their phonetic environment, 
can function as consonants, as second elements of diphthongs 
and as syllabic peaks. For Indo-European, on morphophonemic 
grounds, we postulate (in addition to z and u) m, n, J and r.! 

1 On the sounds, see my Descriptive and Comparative Linguistics, 56-7. The 


small subscript circle indicates the syllabic function of the sound. We may 
compare the syllabic character of / and n in little [lit] and seven [sevn]. 
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For *a and the ‘laryngeals’, see below. The morphophonemic 
phenomenon in question is called Ablaut. By this is meant the 
alternation of vowels observed in morphological systems such as 
noun and verb formation, noun declension and verbal conju- 
gation. English, sing/sang/sung/song and drive, drove, driven, drift 
are good examples of this Indo-European phenomenon. The 
system is seen at its simplest in roots with a short vowel: 
Aéyo/Adyos shows the alternation of ¢/o. wéteoOan ‘fly’ has the 
aorist mréoOc1 and a derived noun te-pdv ‘feather’; wt-, where 
the vowel is lost altogether, exemplifies the ‘zero grade’. We 
tabulate some examples of the three grades, ¢, 0 and zero: 


*bet- ‘fly’ wét-eo@at TOT-1 awr-toban 
*segh- ‘hold’ ty-e1v dyx-01 ox-eiv 
bheidh- ‘ persuade’, ‘trust’ TrelO-ev Tré-11018- w10-eiv 
leiq” - ‘leave’ Acttr-etv Ag-Aottt-o Aitr-eiv 
bheug- ‘flee’ pevy-eiv ouy-eiv 
ghew- ‘pour’ xe(F)-e1v XoO(F)-1 KE-XU-TOI 


From these examples it emerges that in the zero grade the 
simple short vowel disappears but the second element of the 
diphthong is left as a residue: in the above examples 7 and wu. 
‘That the same rule holds good also for the diphthongs em, en, 
el, and er is clear from the following table, which shows the 
reflections of , , | and 7 in the zero grade. 


Sépx-opat ‘see clearly’ 5é-Sopx-a Spax-eiv (aor. inf.) < *drk- 
wép8-c ‘sack’, ‘destroy’ té-Trop8-a = rpad-eiv < *prdh- 
TtEp-co ‘cut’ TOU-OS Tap-eiv < *tm- 
yév-os ‘kin’ yov-os yi-yv-opor < *gn- 
trévO-os ‘gricf? té-Trovd-~ = Tré8-05 < *pydh- 
ottAA-w ‘make ready’, ‘equip’ o1dA-os5 E-OTOA-TaI < *stl- 
mréA-opat ‘be’, ‘become’ TOA-O5 wwA-tobat < ¥q"l- 
els (*sem-s) ‘one’ Sp-0s &-(traé) ‘once’ < *sm- 


It is important to note that these different Ablaut grades tend 
to appear in different parts of the morphological system. Thus 
the zero grade is particularly associated with the thematic root 
aorist, the perfect middle, and the verbal Ad CORES in -t0- 
(e.g. tn-td-s < *ten- ‘stretch? )e 

The Greek representation of the IE vocalic allophones 

1 Confusion may be caused by the different use of the subscript circle in IE 


reconstructions and phonetic notations, where [I], etc. stand for the voiceless 
sounds; e.g. Welsh lan ‘church’ is represented as [lan]. 
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(written *y, *g, */, *7) may be further exemplified from Attic 
(for the dialect representations, see p. 68). 


m  *dekm ‘ten’: dS&ka, Lat. decem, Skt. dasa, Goth. tathun. 
*(d)kmtom ‘hundred’: é-katév, Lat. centum, Skt. satdm, 
Goth. hunda (plur.). 
*septm ‘seven’: éwrd, Lat. septem, Skt. saptd, Goth. sibun. 
*newp ‘nine’: Ev-vé(F)a, Lat. novem, nénus ( < *noven-os), 
Skt. ndva, Goth. niun. 
*intos ‘stretched’: tards, Lat. tentus, Skt. tatds. 
*n (negating prefix): &-yveotos, Lat. igndtus, Goth. un- 
kunps. 
£ *mldu ‘soft’: &-podSu-veo, Lat. mollis, Skt. mrdi-. 
*p{t(H)u ‘broad’: waatus, Skt. prthi-. 
rt  *ztko- ‘bear’: &pxtos, Lat. ursus (from *orcsos), Skt. rksas. 
*kyd- ‘heart’: xapdia, Lat. cord-, Goth. hairto. 
*dhys- ‘dare’: @pacis, Odpcos, Skt. dhrsi-, dhrs-n-dti, 
Goth. ga-datirsan, 


os 


A further sonant is postulated for IE, chiefly on the grounds 
of morphological analysis, This is *a, the so-called ‘shwa’, a 
term taken over from Hebrew grammatrians, who used it to 
denote an indeterminate vowel, like the first sound of English 


about [abawt]. The shwa is postulated as a diaphoneme to 
account for equations like 


Lat. pater, Skt. pitdr. 


The key to its place asa morphophoneme is given by the fact 
that shwa also occurs in the zero slot of the ablaut alternations: 


*statds: Lat. stdlus, Skt. sthilds. 


Noteworthy is that the full grade is std-, so that the alternation 
is d/a. On the basis of alternations like Latin donum, datus and 
fé-ci/fa-cio, which can be paralleled in the related languages, we 
get alternations 0/a andé/a. At first sight it is difficult to fit such 
ablaut alternations into the simple and clear system of e/o/zero 
outlined above. There, given the zero grade CC, it was possible 
to reconstruct the full grades simply by inserting the vowel e¢ 
or 0: CeC, CoC: e.g. pt-, pet-, pot-. If the same morphophonemic 
notation is adopted for these skew examples, the notations would 
be: *dha/dhea; *sta/stea and *da/dea-. These postulated ancestral 
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forms yield Gr. 6&-/@n-, ot&/oT&- and S0-/8w-. The trans- 
formation of the postulated diphthongs into the observed long 
vowels standing in the e-grade positions must be formulated by 
rules. Since it would be an offence against the sound-law 
principle to postulate three different treatments of one original 
diphthong, we have to posit three different shwas: *ea, > é, 
*¢a, > d, and *ea, > 6. It was this structural morphopho- 
nemic analysis which prompted the postulation of three 
different sonants which appear as syllabic nuclei in the zero 
grade. They make possible a neat and tidy representation of IE 
Ablaut relations. 


E grade Zero grade 
pet- pt- 
leiq’- liq’- 
bheudh- bhudh- 
nem- nm- 
gen- gn- 
derk- drk- 
qvel- q"l- 
dhea,- dha,- 
stea,- sta,- 
dea,- da,- 


These IE diaphonemes, quasi-algebraic notations repre- 
senting morphophonemic relations, were gradually endowed 
with real phonetic features. It is a reasonable guess that they 
represent laryngeal consonants, and they have been given the 
notations H,, H,, and H,. In 1927 the Polish scholar Kurylowicz 
showed that with certain IE words beginning with *a- and *o- 
their Hittite correspondents began with an f4-phoneme. 


Lat. ante Gk. dvti Hitt. hanti 
Lat. os ‘bone’ Gk. dotéov Hitt. hasta 


The evidence indicated that while the postulated 4, has left 
no trace (eszt < H,esti), H, and H, had real reflections for the 
first time in an IE language. 

The morphophonemic ramifications of the laryngeals will be 
discussed in detail under Morphology. For the present it will 
suffice to state some basic rules. ; 

In word-initial position (a) before consonants (the examples 
are most frequent before sonants) the laryngeals develop to 
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‘prothetic’ vowels, the timbre of which betrays the nature of 
the lost laryngeal: e.g. &uéAy-w < *H,melg-, dptyw < *H,reg-. 
In a significant number of instances there are parallel examples 
in Armenian (p. 221). Hittite provides evidence for the laryngeal, 
for instance, in the word for ‘wind’ A(u)want-, Lat. ventus, 
Gk. &[F]nui. (b) A laryngeal affects a following vowel with its 
inherent timbre before disappearing: *H,e- > *e-, *H,e- > *a-, 
and “/i,e- > *o-. Examples are: ow < *iH,ed-, &dyo < *I,eg-, 
65-(wSa) < *H,ed-. It was this disappcarance of the initial 
consonants that produced the apparent exceptions to the 
general rule that IE roots were normally of the pattern CVC, 
e.g. *pet- (see below, p. 220). There is some dispute about the 
action of H, on a following o: the noun &yés, for which we would 
expect an o-grade, suggests that the original form was H,0g0s. 
Other scholars would adduce dypos and conclude that 4, had 
no ‘umlaut’ effect on a following o. They would explain é&yos 
as the result of analogy. 

In the word-final position VH > V (see on the d-stems on 
pp. 269 ff.). After a consonant the laryngeal was vocalized (see 
p- 299 on the first plural middle ending -pe8a). Internally the 
laryngeals disappeared between vowels. In sequences of the pat- 
tern VHC (where Hstands for any laryngeal) the vowel was length- 
ened and took on the characteristic timbre (either e¢ or a or 0) of 
the laryngeal involved: examples have already been quoted: 
Ti-On-ut < *dhi-dheH,-mi {-ot&- ui < *st-steH,-mi, 8{-850-p1 < 
*di-deH,-mi. Interconsonantally (CHC), the laryngeal is vocalized 
(4), and the vowel that appears in Greek reflects the inherent 
timbre of the laryngeal concerned. This is the explanation of the 
apparent lack of parallelism between Greek and Latin in eds 
(Lat. fa-c-), ot&tds (Lat. sidtus) and S0Tds5 (Lat. ddtus). Another 
example is patdés < *bhH,tés, with the zero grade of *bheH- 
‘speak’ which yields p&uf. More complex is the treatment of 
interconsonantal sonant+laryngeal (CSHC):' there are two 
reflections, which may be exemplified by the extended root 
*telH,- ‘lift’, ‘bear’, the zero grade of which would have been 
*tlH,-. The participle with the expected form *#/H,tés appears as 
TAGTOs, and this suggests that a ‘ prop-vowel’ developed between 
sonant and laryngeal, *é°H,to-. This vowel derived its timbre 


1 Note the use of S for ‘sonant’. Some authors prefer R (= ‘resonant’) 
and would write CRuC = consonant + resonant + laryngeal +- consonant. 
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from the particular laryngeal involved and subsequently 
underwent compensatory lengthening when the laryngeal 
disappeared: *#/°H,tos > *tlaH,- > tA&TSs. 

The last example brings out the fact that the Ablaut is a 
morphophonemic phenomenon: it is concerned with the 
function of phonemes in the morphological system of a language. 
At this point it will be convenient to anticipate the next chapter 
and explain what is meant by a ‘disyllabic base’. A root of the 
pattern CVC like *gen- ‘knee’ may be extended by a suffix *-w. 
This disyllabic base, *gen+w, exhibits Ablaut such that if the 
root has the full grade, the suffix is zero (*gen+w-, form I): if 
the root is zero, then the suffix may be full (*gn + ew-, form II); 
finally both elements may be zero (*gn+w-, form III). This 
theoretical system 


I II II! 
* gen + w- * on + ew- * on +w- 


is reflected in Lat. genu, Hitt. genu (both I); Goth. kniu, OE cnéo, 
E. knee (all from Gmc. *kne-w-am), IE *gn-ew-om (an extended 
form of IT); and Gk. yvu-tretos ‘falling on the knee’ and yvv§ 
‘kneeling’ (both from *gn + w-, form III). The Ablaut relations 
are obscured if either the root or the suffix of the base contained 
a laryngeal. Thus the root *gen- ‘beget’ with ablaut grades 
* gen-/ gon-/gn- may be extended by the suffix -H,. This base may 
assume the three forms: 


I II III 
*gen+H,- “gn+eH,- *gn+H,- 


From form I come Greck words like yeve-t1\p; from II those like 
yvii-otos ‘genuine’, ‘legitimate’; from III those with yv- (yI- 
yv-opat ‘I become’, veo-yv-ds ‘newly born’). 

In such formations the rules relating to the representation of 
the laryngeals in Greek apply. Thus *éel#,- will appear as TeAa- 
(e.g. TeAapov ‘belt’); *teH,- as tAG- (e.g. the athematic root 
aorist €-TAG-v) and *¢/H,- as TaAa- (e.g. TéAaS). Finally, a base 
*terH,- is reflected in the following word-family. Form II 
*treH,- ‘bore’, ‘pierce’, where *eH, > 6, appears clearly in 
Tl-tTpw-oKw ‘wound’; on the other hand, the form III *iéra,- 
accounts for the thematic root aorist é-topov ‘I bored’ (for 
these aorists, scc p. 300). 
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Prothetic Vowels 


In a number of words with clear IE etymological connections 
Greek presents an initial vowel absent from the other languages, 
with the exception of Armenian (and more dubiously Albanian).! 
An important basic observation is the differing timbre of the 
prothetic vowel in Greek. We first list examples which have clear 
Armenian congeners. The notes adduce other correspondences 
and indicate a ‘laryngealist’ reconstruction: 


. &viip ‘man’, apr. 

. &otihp ‘star’, astt. 

. EpeBos ‘(place of nether) darkness’, erek ‘evening’. 
. Epevyouat ‘bellow’, orcam. 

. évvé(F)a ‘nine’, znn. 

dAlyos ‘few’, alk‘at. 

. SveiSos ‘rebuke’, antcanem. 

. Sveipos ‘dream’, anurj. 

. Svv§ ‘nail’, efungn. 


Ow Ao Po nN 
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1. Cf. Skt. nar-, Osc. ner- (cf. Lat. nero), Welsh ner < *11,ner-. 
2. Goth. statrno, Skt. sty-bhis (instr. pl.), Lat. stella < 
* HH ster-. 
Skt. rdjas-, Goth. rigiz < *H,reg"-os. 
. Lat. riigire < *Hyreug-. 
. Lat. novem, Skt. ndva, Goth. niun < *H,newn. 
. The connection with Aotyds ‘ruin’, ‘havoc’ and with Baltic, 
Albanian, and Irish is dubious. 
. Skt. ntd-, Lett. ntdu, Goth. ga-naitjan < *H,neid-. 
. Also évap, nom./acc. (also as adverb ‘in a dream’) < 
H,ner-/Hny. 
g. The ¢ of Armenian is due to the dissimilation of n-n; the 
other languages have either *ongh-, *ngh- (e.g. Lat. un- 
guis) or nogh- (OHG nagal, OE nagel). 


DP 09 


onl 


The prothetic vowel is regular before IE words beginning 
with r- (see below), and most of the other examples occur 


1 To be distinguished from these are the prothetic vowels which occur 
in words which may plausibly be assigned to the pre-Greek substratum: 
e.g. dotagis, dotapts, otapls ‘dried grapes’, ‘raisins’, cf, otapuAt ‘bunch 
of grapes’. 
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before the sonants /, m, n, and w. The correspondences with 
Armenian and the varying timbre of the Greek correspondences, 
however, make a strong prima facie case for the view that 
Greek and Armenian in their prothetic vowels reflect pre- 
consonantal sounds in initial position, and the laryngeal 
explanation in these instances commands considerable support. 

The prothesis before *w deserves separate treatment. In 
the root ‘to blow’ the word family represented by &(F)nuI, 
&(F)eAAa, oavpa implies a base (sce p. 220) I H,ew-n,-/II 
H,w-eH,-. From I come the words showing awe-, from II those 
with (a)wé- (Skt. vd). The laryngeal appears in Hittite 
huwant- ‘wind’, the participle of *fwa-. Morphologically 
parallel is the family derived from the root ‘increase’ : &(F)éEa/ 
av€e (Lat. augeo, Goth. aukan) < I H,ew-g-/II H,w-eg- (from 
which o§-/&(F)e§- are derived by the addition of the formative 
-s-). More difficult is the connection of éfelSo ‘sing’ with 
av51, which is universally admitted. The verb implies a base 
H,w-ei-d-, the noun < *H,w-d-. &(F)eipw could likewise reflect 
*H,w-er ‘lift’, ‘raise’ with a corresponding I form *H,ew-r-, but 
there are no obvious ctymological conncctions, 

A newly-emerged cxample (sce p. 50 on Myc. ewepeseso- 
mena) supplies the e-grade of the root *webh- ‘weave’ (OE wefan, 
OHG weban) corresponding to the zero grade *ubh- (pos, 
vpatveo, etc.). There is nothing to support a laryngeal expla- 
nation for the prothesis in the future participle ewepsésomena, and 
prothetics appear sporadically in a number of other words 
beginning with w-: €(F)e5va/é5va, teixoo1 (Homer) /Fixorti, (F)éA- 
Sopa /EASopatt, &(F) Epon /Epon (Skt. varsd-), é(F) 1905, loos, Flofos.? 
The conclusion must be that there is no simple explanation of 
the prothetic vowels in Greek. It is legitimate to conduct morpho- 
phonemic explorations by means of the known relations of the 
Ablaut forms and the laryngeal hypothesis, but in the absence 
of confirmatory observations (such as the Hittite Auwant-) the 
majority of the laryngeal ‘solutions’ remain purely algebraic. 
The prothetic vowel in dgpts5 is not ‘explained’ by positing 
*Hbhri-. 

1 This may be derived from the root weidh-/widh-, detectable in 4(F){Ge0s, 
Lat. vidua, di-vid-6, the basic notion being ‘cut’, ‘separate’. 
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4. Sonants as Consonants 


L = *leuk-‘ bright’, ‘white’: Aeuxds, Lat. dix, Skt. rocd- ‘radiant’. 
*plé- ‘fill’, ‘full’: wAt-pns, Lat. plénus, Skt. pratd-, Goth. 
Julls. 
r  *reudh-/rudh ‘red’: ¢-pu8pés, Lat. ruber, Skt. rudhirds, Goth. 
rauda-. 
* dhwer-/dhur ‘door’: @Upa, Lat. forés, Skt. dodr-, Goth. datir. 
The majority of IE words with initial r- develop a ‘ prothetic 
vowel’ in Greek: to épu8pds may be added éptyw (Lat. 
rego), peBos (Skt. rdjas, Goth. rigts < *reg’-), etc. Similar 
vowels appear more sporadically before /-: tAayus ( < 
*leg”h-, sec above), EAeUOepos (Lat. liber < *leudh-), tAappds 
(Skt. raghi- ‘swift’, ‘light’, OHG lungar < *leng’h-/Ing”h-). 
Such vowel prothesis occurs in Armenian, Greek and 
Luwian, but there is little parallelism. For a discussion see 
above on laryngeals (p. 221). 
m *matér ‘mother’: patnp (uitnp), Lat. mater, Skt. mdaidr-, 
OE médor. 
*medhjos ‘middle’: péo(o)os, Lat. medius, Skt. mddhya-, 
Goth. midjis. 
*dem-/dom- ‘build’: 5&0, Sdpyos, Lat. domus, Skt. ddma-, 
Goth. tim-rjan ‘build’. 
*wem- ‘vomit’: (F)enéeo, Lat. vomo, Skt. vdmiti, Lith. vemii. 
In word-final position -m > -n: e.g. *sem- ‘one’ (cf. cpa, Lat. 
sem-el, semper, Skt. samd- ‘same’) in the neuter form 
*sem > &v (for the other forms of this numeral, see p. 289) ; 
similarly *xieou > Xloov. 
n *newos ‘new’: vé(F)os, Lat. novus, Skt. ndvas. 
gnd- < *gnel,- (p. 229) ‘know’: &-yvo. 
*menos ‘ spiritual force’: pévos, Skt. mdnas-. 
* swepno-/supno- ‘sleep’: Uirvos, Lat. somnus, Skt. sudpnas. 
Some words show a prothetic vowel (see p. 221): év-vé(F)a < 
*newn, Svoya (Lat. ndmen, Skt. ndman-, Goth. namo), 
é&vewrds ‘cousin’, Skt. ndpat ‘nephew’, Lat. nepdi-), dvnp 
(Skt. nar-, Umbrian ner-). 
j__ By the alphabetic period this IE phoneme!’ had been 
1 This is a voiced dorso-palatal fricative; it is often pronounced without 


friction as in the initial sound of English yoke. Other notations used by 
Indo-Europeanists are *y and *3. 
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completely eliminated. For its sporadic appearance in 
Mycenaean, see pp. 42f. In the word-initial, antevocalic 
position Greek presents two sets of equivalents, (a) the 
aspirate h, (b) z (for the pronunciation, see pp. 210f., 224). 
There is no satisfactory explanation for this split, but the 
sound-law principle would compel the postulation of two 
different phonemes or different conditioning of one and the 
same phoneme. The possibility that an original *j- became 
aspirated under certain conditions, at present undefinable, 
is strengthened by a parallel split in the treatment of 
initial *w- (see below). For the representation in Myce- 
naean, see p. 44. 

(a) *jos ‘who’ (relative) : 6s, Skt. yds. 
*eq’r ‘liver’: fap, Lat. zecur, Skt. yakrt, Lith. (})éknos. 
*7é- ‘let go’, ‘throw’: inut (< *7i-jé-mt), future flow, Lat. 
1acto, 1éCt. 
*jor- ‘season’: Mpa, Lat. hérnus (< *ho-jor-(t)nos), Avest. 
para. 

(b) *jugom ‘yoke’: 3uyd6v, Lat. iugum, Skt. yugdm, Goth. 

juk. 

Hess ‘Woil’: 2, zeords, Skt. ydsati, OHG jesan. 
*70s- ‘gird’: gavvupl, gwortds, Avest. ydsta-, Lith. jiostas. 
*iewo- ‘spelt’: etal, Skt. ydva-, Lith. javai. 

Intervocalically -j- had disappeared by the alphabctic 
period: e.g. xeitat ‘he lies’/Kéatai (< *kejntat) ‘they lie’; 
Tpées, Theis < *érejes (cf. Skt. trdyas); Sé0s < *dwejos (cf. 
Seivds). The date of the loss of -j- depends on the assess- 
ment of the Mycenacan spelling fluctuations (see pp. 42 ff.). 

In consonant clusters! 7 cffectcd a wide varicty of changes 
comprised under the term ‘yodization’. 

*tj and *thj > s initially and > -ss- intervocalically (simpli- 
fied in certain dialects, e.g. Attic). 
*tjeg’~ ‘respect’, ‘revere’: oéBopou, oepves, Skt. tydjati. 
*dhjd- °??: ofa ‘sign’, Skt. dhyd-man ‘thought’. 
*totjo- ‘so many’: T6(a)oos (cf. Lat. tot < toit). 
*hant-ja ‘all’ (nom. sing. fem.): twé&voa (for the develop- 
ment of this secondary -ns- see p. 236f.). 

*medhjo- ‘mid’: yé(a)oos, Lat. medius, Skt. mddhya-. 

1 Consonants are treated below, but it is convenient to discuss these 

clusters here. For the labio-velars, see pp. 232 ff. 
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In certain morphological categories: we have -ss- which is 
not simplified. 

(i) present stems (p. 265) in -t-j6 and -6-70: Alooopan (cf. 

Ait?), Epéoow (cf. épétns), Kopoow (cf. Kopvs-). 

(ii) feminines in -ja (p. 270): péAtooa (cf. peAIT-), OFjooa (cf. 
Ont-), Bijooa (< *Ba6-79, cf. Bd&Bos). 

(iii) comparatives in ~jos- (pp. 279 ff.) ; kpésouv, Kpeloouy (cf. 
Kpdtos, ctc.). On the Attic tt for oo in these categorics see 
pp. 62 and 280, On the dialectal distribution of -oo- and 
-o- sce above. 

*oj) and *phj > wr in all dialects: KAértw < *KAér-jo (cf. 
KAEéTros, KAOTIN}), KOTTTO (cf. KoTTH), BarrTw < *8ap-76 (cf. 
TaPOS, See p. 231), Patt (cf. Bar). 

*kj and *khj, *q’7 and *q’/j > (a) o- (Attic T-) initially and 
(b) -oo- (Attic -tT-) intervocalically: 

(a) otyepov < *ky-dmeron, ot\tes < *kjd-wetes ‘this year’ (on 
Myc. zawete, see p. 43); cevm < *kjew-, cf. Skt. cydvate 
(intervocalic -oo- in Hom. ém-ooevec@at) : o& (Megarian) 
< *q“ja (see p. 287). 

(b) puAdoow < puAak-j6 (cf. puAaK-); pdoowy < *paK-jin 
(cf berks) 5 Hoo (el. iKioTa) ; Tapdoow (cl. TAPAX') 5 
dooa ‘voice’, ‘rumour’ < *wog'ya (cf. Hom. acc. sing. 
Stra) ; Goce ‘two eyes’ < *og’ye, cf. Socopat (pres. stem in 
-j-), fut. Gyouor; Treaow < *peq"-70 (cf. Lat. coquo); eAco- 
cwv < *edagvh-jon (cf. eAayxus). 

*dj, ai, 8% > 3 
Zeus < *djéus: &-opar < *sed-jo-mai (cf. &0s); 630 < 
*58j0 (cf. Lat. odor); we({)gov < pey-jon (cf péyas); 
Gouar (cf. ayios); pégw < *wregjo; 3aw/en- < *g"70-/ 
g7é-; vigw < *nig’jo (aor. Eviya, giving rise to a new 
analogical present stem vitrta). 

The chronology of the changes in (3) and (4) depends on the 
interpretation of the Linear B signs transcribed as za, ze, zo 
(see pp. 31 ff.). In our view the changes are post-Mycenaean 
Liquids and nasals +-). 

(a) In -rj- and -nj- the sonants are palatalized with the result 
that the preceding vowel develops a front off-glide: 

*yap-j0 > xalpe; *ouop-77 > poipa; *pav-76 > palva; 
*texty-ja > TéeKTaiva. With vowels other than a and o the 
front glide results in a lengthening of the vowel: *xpiv- 
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jo > Kpivw; “*olktip-j70 > olktipw; *pbep-76 > pbelpo; 
*tTey-j0 > telvw; *1AUV-76 > TAUVO; *dA0pUP-70 > ddAo- 
gupw. Note that the Attic-Ionic spelling «1 in these examples 
represents [€]. For the divergent dialect treatment of these 
clusters (consonant gemination instead of vocalic assimi- 
lation), see p. 61). 

(b) There are no certain examples to illustrate the cluster 
-myj-: Balveo is not necessarily < *g"-70 (see p. 241); nor 
docs Koivds < *komjos since Greck lacks the preposition 
kom (Lat. cum). 

(c) 47 > AA, a geminated palatal lateral: *aljos > &AAos (cf. 
Cypr. alAos); a&yyeA-j0 > a&yyéAAw; *oTeA-70 > oTEAAD, 
*puA-jo-m > @vAAoV. 

For -uj-, -wj-, see below p. 227. 

w This sound was still preserved in all positions in the Linear B 
inscriptions, but had been eliminated by the time of the 
earliest alphabetic inscriptions of Attic and Ionic (and 
East Doric). Elsewhere it was more resistant and has been 
preserved initially down to the present day in the Tsakonian 
dialect (see p. 190). For the digamma in Homer, sce 
pp. 86f Initially before a vowel there are three treat- 
ments, (a) with a prothetic vowel; (b) as F; (c) as an 
aspirate. 

(a) See p. 222 and for Myc. ewepesesomena, see p. 50. 

(b) *weqg’-os > Fétros; *wergom > Fépyov; *wetos > FéTOS; 
*woid- > Foid-; *woikos > Foikos; *wastu (Skt. vdstu) > 
Faotu. 

(c) évvipt, elyor < *wes- (Lat. vestis, Skt. udste, Goth. 
wasjan) ; EoTrepos < *wesper-os (Lat. vesper); &otla < *west- 
7d (?) (Lat. Vesta); tkav < *wek-/uk- (Hitt. wek-mz), Skt. 
vd§-mi, usdnt-. The conditioning factor for this treatment of 
initial w- may lie in the following s but no regular ‘law’ 
can be formulated. 

The sole initial clusters beginning with w- are wr- and wi-. 
The dialect treatment is similar to that of initial ante- 
vocalic *w: pty < *wregjo (for Epda < *FepzSw, see 
p- 238); piga < *wrid-ja (Myc. wiriza); Ptytp& < *werH,-/ 
wreH,- (Lat. verbum, Hitt. werija-, Skt. vratd-, Goth. waird) ; 
AUpa < *wrii- (for Myc. u-ru-to, see p. 39); Afjvos ‘wool’ 
< *wldnos (Lat. lana, Avest. varand, Lith. vilna, Goth. wulla). 
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In initial clusters where w comes second only dw- still sur- 
vived in the alphabetic period. In other clusters the w was 
eliminated: 

(a) *dw-: Sé05 < *dwejos (Skt. dvésti) ; for the perfect Bei5w < 
*de-dwoi-m, see p. 95). 

(b) *dhw-: Oaipos ‘hinge’, cf. P&Upa < *dhw°r-jo-s, 

(c) *kw-: tapa, maoac8a < *kwd-/ki- ‘have power, 
possession’ (Skt. svd-tr-d- ‘vigorous’, ‘strong’). The zero 
grade occurs in KUptos, &kUpos. 

(d) *ghw-: Oip (Acol. pip) < *ghwér- (Lith. Zvéris, O.SI. 
zvéri, Lat. férus). 

(e) *tw-: o& ool < *twe, *twor (see p. 288) ; odKos < *twakos 
(Skt. todc- ‘skin’, Hitt. twekkas ‘body’); oelw < *tweis- 
(Skt. ¢vésaiz). 

Internally w is less stable and it rarely occurs even in dialects 
which exhibit it in initial position. In Mycenaean, on the 
other hand, it survived in full vigour in all positions, 
including clusters with other sonants, wj, wr, wl: gen. sing. 
vaFos > vads, vndos, vews (see p. 277) < *ndw-os (Lat. 
navis, Skt. ndvds); vé(F)os < *newos (Lat. novus, Skt. ndvas, 
Goth. niujis); KAe(F)os < *Alewos (Skt. srdvas-, O.SI. slovo 
‘word’); p&(F)w, Poos < *srew-/srow- (Skt. srdvati, srdvas) ; 
aldv, al(r)el, del < *aiw- (Lat. aevom, Goth. aiws); 3(F)1s 
< *owis (Lat. ovis, Skt. duis, Luw. fawi-). 

-wj- Kaiw < *kaw-j6, cf. kota; puiw (Lesb.) < *bhi-j6, cf. 
é-pu-v, Lat. fut, Skt. bhdvati, etc.); di0g < *diw-jos; pelov 
(Myc. meujo, mewtjo) < *metw-jon. 

-Vwl- and -Vwr- > -ul- and -ur-: tadavpivos < *taAka-Fpivos; 
é&iroupas, Hom. aor. part. < *é&1ro-Fpas. Analogical action 
preserved -wr- in the paradigms: e.g. Argive Fefpeueva, 
Attic elpnuéva, cf. eiAupou < *Fe-fAU-pat. 

There remain the clusters of consonants with w: -dw- 1s still 
preserved in Mycenaean, where the participle of *wezd- 
was wid-Fos, later (F)e1Sas5 (Skt. vid-vdn, Goth. weit-wops). 
For the Homeric evidence, see p. 95; -iw- > oo/tT: 
Téooapes, TETTUpPES < *qYetw°res; -kw- > -pp-: imtros (Myc. 
igo) < *ekwo- (Lat. equos, Skt. dfvas). The sonant clusters 
-nw-, -lw- and -rw- were preserved in certain dialects until 
the alphabetic period. The divergent treatment in Attic 
and Ionic shows that the loss of -w- was later than 
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proto-Attic-Ionic and later than the fronting of @ > n 


(see pp. 62f.). 


Attic Ionic Doric 
*ksenwos Eévos Eeivos Envos/Eevfos 
*kalwos KaAdS KaAdS KOAFOS 
* solwos 6Aos OvAOS 
*korwa Kopn Kovpn KopFa 
*papros paxpos papos 


For -ws- and -sw- see below. 


5- Coasonants 


The consonantal phonemes attributed to IE comprised a rich 
variety of stops (plosives) with a structure of ‘manner’ and 
‘place’ oppositions set forth in the following table. The only 
fricative was the sibilant s (with an allophone z). On the 
postulated laryngeal phonemes, see pp. 218f. 


Place Manner 

Voiceless Voiced V° Aspirate V Aspirate 
Labial p b (ph) bh 
Dental t d (th) dh 
Palatal k g (kh) gh 
Velar (q) (g) (qh) (gh) 
Labio-velar? q’ g” (q*h) g”h 


The status of the parenthesized items (velars and voiceless 
aspirates) is disputed. They need no discussion here since 
both distinctions are irrelevant for Greek, where they have a 
single series of representations. Apart from the devoicing of the 
voiced aspirates (see pp. 5, 40) all the IE plosives were pre- 
served faithfully until proto-Greck. There was, however, one 
striking phenomenon which may be taken as a constitutive 
feature of Greek: all plosives in word-final position were lost: 
wear < melit, yéAa < *galakt, t6 < *tod, ti < *q“id, etc. The 
labio-velars, on the evidence of the Linear B tablets, still existed 
as distinct phonemes (except in the vicinity of a u-sound) until 
the end of the Mycenaean period. During the Dark Ages 


! The Jabio-velars are velar plosives pronounced with simultaneous lip- 
rounding. They must be distinguished from clusters k+w, etc. The distinc- 
tion may be illustrated by the contrasting phrases free quarters [fri: k¥o: taz] 
and freak waters [frik wo:tez] (see Descriptive and Comparative Linguistics, 
60-1). 
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preceding the alphabetic period they underwent a series of 
complex changes, varying from dialect to dialect, which resulted 
in their disappearance and absorption into the other phoneme 
series, labial or dental according to their environment. 


p 


bh 


*hatér: Tathp, Lat. pater, Skt. pitdr-, etc. 

*hed-, pod- ‘foot’: tod-, Lat. ped-, Skt. pad-, Goth. fotus. 

*pro- ‘forward’: pd, Lat. prd, Skt. pra, Goth. fra-. 

*serp- ‘creep’: Eptrw, Lat. serpo, Skt. sarp-. 

* septm ‘seven’: été, Lat. septem, Skt. sapid. 

Baxtpov, Lat. bacilum. 
AgiBo, Lat. lébare. 

*bel- ‘strong’: BéA-Tepos ‘better’, Lat. dé-bilis ‘weak’, Skt. 
bdla-. 

*trejes ‘three’: tpeis, Lat. trés, Skt. trdyas. 

*tod ‘that’: 16, Lat. (ts)-tud, Skt. idd, Goth. pat-a. 

*pet- ‘fly’, ‘fall’: méropat, Lat. peto, Skt. pat-. 

*aniti ‘before’: dvti, Lat. ante, Skt. dni. 

*deH,-/dH,- ‘give’: 5i-5e-u1, Lat. dénum, dare, Skt. dd-dati. 

*dekm ‘ten’: S&ka, Lat. decem, Skt. ddSa, Goth. tathun. 

* sed~ ‘sit’: €505, Lat. seded, Skt. sad-, Goth. sitan. 

*ed~ ‘eat’: eo, Lat. edd, Skt. ad-, Goth. itan. 

*(d)kmtom ‘hundred’: éxatov, Lat. centum, Skt. satdm, 
Goth. hund. 

*klutés ‘heard’: xAutdés, Lat. in-clutus, Skt. Srutd-. 

*weik-, woik- ‘house’, ‘village’: (f)oixos, Lat. vicus, Skt. 
vis-, Goth. weths. 

*deik- ‘show’: Sefkx-vu-pi, Lat. dico, Skt. dis-. 

* gen-/gon- ‘knee’: ydvu, Lat. genu, Skt. janu, Goth. kniu. 

*genos ‘lineage’: yévos, Lat. genus, Skt. jdnas, Goth. kuni. 

*gneH,~ ‘know’: yi-yvo-oKw, Lat. gnoscd, Skt. jiid-, OE 
cndwan. 

*ag- ‘drive’: &yw, Lat. ago, Skt. a-. 

*agros ‘field’: c&ypos, Lat. ager, Skt. ajrd-, Goth. akrs. 

*bher- ‘bear’: pépo, Lat. ferd, Skt. bhar-, Goth. bairan. 

*bhrater- ‘brother’: op&tnp, Lat. frdater, Skt. bhratar-, 
Goth. brépar. 

*nebh- ‘cloud’, ‘mist’: vépos, Lat. nebula, Skt. ndbhas, OHG 
nebul. 

*ambhi/mbhi ‘on both sides’: aypi, Lat. ambi-, Skt. abhi, 
OHG umbi. 
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dh *dhé- ‘put’, ‘make’: ti-On-pi, Lat. féci, Skt. d-dhat, OE don. 
*dhumos ‘smoke’: 806s, Lat. ftimus, Skt. dhiimd-. 
*widhewa ‘widow’: t-Fi8e(F)os, Lat. vidua, Skt. vidhava, 
Goth. widuwo. 
*reudh-[rudh- ‘red’: épv@pos, Lat. ruber, Skt. rudhird-, 
Goth. raups. 
*medhu ‘mead’: péOu, Skt. mddhu, OE medu, O.SI. medii. 
gh “gheim-/gh(t)jem- ‘winter’, ‘snow’: yetpa, Lat. hiems, Skt. 
hima-. 
* shew-/ghu- ‘pour’: yxé(F)o, Lat. fundd, Skt. huid-. . 
*wegh-/wogh- ‘cart’: (F)éxos, Lat. vehd, Skt. vah-, Goth. 
ga-wigan. 
*leigh- ‘lick’: Aelyo, Lat. lingd, Skt. léhmi, Goth. bi-laigon. 
The aspirates were subject to a change formulated as 
—*Grassmann’s Law’. This can be deduced by internal analysis 
of certain ‘morphophonemic’ alternations, exemplified in the 
following table: 


®ol€ ‘hair’ (nom. sing.): Tptxos (gen. sing.) 
Opéyoo “I shall rear’: tpépoo ‘I rear’. 


Here the aspirated stop alternates with the unaspirated countcr- 
part, the latter appearing where the following syllable begins 
with an aspirate. The ‘law’ is thus an instance of dissimilation: 
in any word which contains two aspirated sounds not in direct 
contact the first suffers dissimilatory loss of the aspiration. 
This means that we can restore the stems of these two words as 
*dhrigh- and *dhrebh-, with the proto-Greek representatives 
*Opix- and *8peq-. The verb ‘to have’ is even more instructive: 
éyw ‘I have’, éoo ‘I shall have’, éoy-ov ‘I had’ (aorist). As 
will be shown later, the root in the aorist appears in the ‘zero- 
grade’ skh-, which implies the full grades *sekh-, *sokh- (see 
above). The form of the present stem will thus have been *sekh- 
and initial antevocalic s- became an A- in Greek (e.g. *sepim > 
été; for details see pp. 216, 235). The resulting form *hey- thus 
presented two aspirated consonants, and the first suffered dis- 
similatory loss: hence the form éyw. In the future sekh-s-, 
however, the aspirate lost its aspiration and the cluster developed 
to -ks-. Thus the word-form contained only one aspirate so that 
the law did not apply, hence é€w. In the aorist stem skh- the s 
was not antevocalic so that there, too, the law was inoperative. 
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Certain examples enable us to establish the relative chrono- 
logy. The law is operative in ta&@os ‘funeral rites’, ‘tomb’ but 
not in the corresponding verb @&trtw. The latter is traceable to 
*dhmbh-jo. In proto-Greek the cluster b/j developed to pi (see 
p. 225). It follows that Grassmann’s Law operated after this 
characteristic Greek change, otherwise we should have the form 
*t&rrto. Another conclusion we must draw from this example 
is that the law operated after the proto-Greck devoicing of the 
aspirates: otherwise we should have *Satrtw. The example of 
€xw shows that the law was also later than the proto-Greek 
change of s- to h-. Thus, despite the fact that an analogous 
phenomenon is observable in Indo-Iranian, the law of the dis- 
similation of aspirates took place within the history of Greek. 
The fact that Grassmann’s Law operated in all Greek dialects, 
in other words that the phenomenon is pan-Greek, suggests that 
the change should be assigned to the proto-Greek period. This 
has been the communis opinio among scholars until recently. Since 
the decipherment of the Linear B script, however, a much later 
date has been argued. The evidence offered is the word 4eds 
‘god’, the root of which also appears in compounds like §éo- 
patos ‘spoken by god’, ‘prophetic’, Ogotméo1os ‘divinely 
uttered’, In proto-Greek *dhesés would have become ¢thehds and, 
by Grassmann’s Law, *teds. How then are we to explain the 
aberrant O65? It looks as though the law could not have 
operated until after the elinination of the intervocalic -A-. Now 
on the evidence of the Linear B tablets we know that at least on 
the Mainland (for Knossos see p. 38) the -h- was preserved 
down to the time of the destruction of the palaces, so it has been 
concluded that Grassmann’s Law must have taken place inde- 
pendently in all the Greck dialects including Dorian. ‘The 
evidence offered seems too slight to justify so sweeping a 
conclusion. Moreover, there is no evidence that the law operated 
when the,second aspirate was an A. In any case the preservation 
or restoration of the aspirated consonant in 865 might well have 
been due to the influence of compounds such as we have cited. 
Such analogical action has in any case to be assumed for 
instances like &p1 ‘act of touching’, for which we should expect 
té&q1. The source of the initial aspirate is the verb Gt1tw < 
* &pjow. Another factor entering into the assessment is the double 
aspiration of Upos (*webh-/ubh- ‘weave’; on the Mycenaean 
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future participle ewepesesomena, see p. 50). The first is due 
to the aspiration of initial u- (e.g. Ud). Now, this is also a 
pan-Greek phenomenon! which must have occurred after the 
operation of Grassmann’s Law, for otherwise we should have 
had Uoos. 

Another stumbling-block, precisely from Linear B texts, is the 
Mycenaean word anioko, which is plausibly interpreted as 
avidxot ‘chariotcers’ (lit. ‘rein-holders’). The clision of the 
final vowel of Gvia- or Gvio- is difficult to understand if the 
second element of the compound still began with the aspirate, 
-hokhos (for the Linear B evidence, see pp. 41f.). Tne weight 
of the evidence would thus be in favour of assigning Grass- 
mann’s Law to the proto-Greck period. 

The labio-velar stops were still preserved as a separate series 
of phonemes down to the time of the destruction of the Myce- 
naean palaces (see pp. 40f.). The exception to this statement 
is the loss of the labial feature in the neighbourhood of a u- 
sound: g”oukolos ‘cow-herd’, but aipolos ‘shepherd’ < *gou- 
q’olos, *ai-q”olos. This change is pan-Greek and hence presum- 
ably proto-Greck. This root *q”el- ‘go around‘, ‘revolve’, ‘be 
busicd about’ illustrates the post-Myccnacan development of 
the labio-velars: they tended to become dentals before front 
vowels and labials before back vowels and consonants. Parallel is 
the development in: *g“el- ‘thrust’, ‘throw’ and *g”hen- ‘strike’. 


*qvel-: TEAOPAL, TOAOS, TrEpt-TAdUEVOS 
* oMel-: BEAAW (Arcadian), Ba&AAw, BdAos, é-BAH-Onv 
* ovhen-: Oelveo (*PEv-j5), Povos, E-TrE-pv-ov 


For the Acolic treatment sec bclow. 


q’ 1. Pan-Greek development in the neighbourhood ofu: > x. 
The root q”el- also appears in the reduplicated form in the 
word for ‘wheel’: *q¥e-q"l-0s/*q"°q¥l-os, which yields Gk. 
KUKAOS, Skt. cakrd-, OE hwéol, Tocharian kukal. 
*neq’-t-/nog’-t-/n°k’-t ‘night’: vw§, vu«rdés, Hitt. neku-z, 
Lat. noct-, Skt. ndkt-am ‘by night’, Goth. nahis. 


1 The dialect distribution seems adequate justification for this descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon. We follow M. Lejeune (1972, 280-1), who also 
points out ‘the phenomenon is thus later than Grassmann’s Law’. Psilotic 
dialects like Lesbian do not, of course, enter into the assessment. 
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The -u- in Greek is the product of the reduced vowel (see 
p. 240) under the influence of the neighbouring labialized 
consonant. 

* oen-/g¥°n-: yuvn, Skt. gnd-, Goth. gino. 

Here, too, the -u- has a similar origin to that of vuxt-. The 
reduced vowel has a different development in Boeotian 
Bava, where the -a- occasioned a different treatment of the 
labio-velar. The anteconsonantal treatment is illustrated 
by pvdopat ‘1 woo’ < *Bvaoua < *g’nd-. The root 
gej-a- ‘live’ (see below) appears in the zero grade in the 
compound *su-g”1j-es-, to which Uys ‘in good condition’, 
‘healthy’ is traced. 

* leng’h- /Ing’h-‘ quick’, ‘light’ : ZAayus, Lat. levis, Skt. laghi-. 
For the relation to &Aappds, see p. 223. 

*eug’h- ‘proclaim solemnly’: eVyouat, Lat. voveo (< 
*wegh-), Skt. dhate. Under this heading, too, analogy has 
operated to preserve or restore the labio-velar. For Linear B 
gougota ‘cowherd’, sugota ‘swineherd’ and ouge ‘neither’, 
‘nor’, see p. 41. 


Dialect Changes 


In the ‘alphabetic’ stage of Greek the labio-velars have been 
eliminated, being replaced by dentals or labials according to 
environment (see above). 


q” 


* g@%-/q”’0- ‘who’, ‘what’, etc.: tis, TroU, etc., Lat. quis, 

quod, etc., Skt. kds, cit, Hitt. kwis, Goth. hwa(s). 

The form ovxi ‘not’ is composed of the negative ot and 

the enclitic neuter *g“id, with the regular treatment of the 

labio-velar after a -u-. In otis the dental is due to the 

influence of tis. Similarly Mycenacan presents ouge, with 

preserved or restored labio-velar, which develops to ote 

even in the Aeolic dialects. The treatment of these sounds 

in enclitics offers a number of difficulties and they defy a 

general formulation (everywhere te < *-g’e), especially in 

the ‘potential particle’ (see pp. 67f. and 285). 

* gq" ei-/g’oi-/q’i- ‘pay’: &Teioa, town, tiois, Skt. cdyate, 

Avest. kaénd ‘penalty’, Lith. kdina ‘price’. 

*heng’e ‘five’: tévte (Aeolic teytre), Lat. quingue, Skt. 
pdiica, Goth. fimf (from *fimf < *pempe). 

* seq’- ‘follow’: €tropat, Lat. sequor, Skt. sdcate, Lith. seka. 
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*heq’- ‘cook’: méyo (future; for the preeat Tttoow from 
* heq”d see Pp. 225), Lat. coqua (from *q”eq"6 with assimi- 
lation of the initial labial to the following labio-velar), 
Skt. pacatt, pacyate, O.SI. pekg. 

* gurij-a- ‘sell’: Myc. qirijato, wplacba1, Skt. krindti, O.Ir. 
crenim. 

*og’= ‘eye’: Stroma, Syoprai, Myc. aitijogo = Aithiog’s; the 
dual d00¢ < *og"”-je or og'jH,. 

Here we must distinguish, as regards the front vowels, 
between the treatment before e and 7. 

*5%lbh~ ‘womb’: &eApds ‘brother’ (lit. ‘of the same 
womb’), Skt. gdrbhas. 


Other examples with no extra-Greek congeners are implied 


by the alternation between dental and labial consonants. 
Among these is the verb (important for dialect relations) 
BovAopat ‘I am willing’, which shows the following 
variations of the stem: 85nA- (Doric), BeA- (Boeotian), 
BeAA- (Thessalian). It is possible that the Linear B gero- 
meno is to be interpreted as g”élomenot or g”ellomenot (see 
p. 69). Another example is the verb ‘to thrust’, ‘throw’, 
quoted above, which shows the variations B&AAw, 5é\Aw 
(Arcadian). If the Linear B word geretirijo is to be inter- 
preted as g“létrid for *gleH,- (see p. 232), the labio-velar 
would be directly attested. The word for ‘roasting spit’ 
shows a similar alternation (6BeAds/d5eAds), and it may well 
belong to the same word family as BéAAoo, BéAos. 


Beas tg” appears as a labial: 


* gvej-a- /grejo-/ git: Bios ‘life’, tBfaov ‘I lived’ (aorist), 
Lat, vivus, Skt. jivd- ‘living’, gdya- ‘life’, Goth. qiwa- 
(English quick is traceable to C.Gmc. *kwtkwaz). An 
isolated example of the dental representation is the 
Heraclean év-SeS1a@KoTa = Eu-BeBioKdra:; Bids ‘bow’ is 
related to Skt. j(i)ya@, Avest. jya- _bow-string’ ; ; Bic 
‘violence’ has its i ce in Skt. j(i)ya@ ‘power’, 
‘domination’. 


Fora representation Before a consonant: 


gvh 


*neig’-/nig’ ‘wash’: Myc. kherniqtéwes ‘basins’, yépviy, 
viyau (aor.), vitttip, Skt. ne-ntk-té. On vig <* nig’-j6, 
See Pp. 225. 

The dental representation before ¢ is well attested. 
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* gYhedh-/g”hodh- ‘desire’, ‘demand’: §éccac8a1 (aor.), 
ToAUeotos ‘much desired’, etc. The noun 174805 shows 
the action of Grassmann’s Law (*g”hodhos > *q”hothos > 
*q’othos). The Linear B word getea,, a term denoting a 
transaction, may also be interpreted as q”hesteha. Also 
connected are O.Ir. -gessam (sigmatic subjunctive) and 
guidiu ‘I beg’ and the Avestan jaiSyemi ‘I ask’. 

*o"her- ‘hot’: Oépos ‘summer’, Oepyds ‘hot’, Lat. formus, 
Skt. gharmds. 

* ohen-/g”hon-/g’hn- ‘strike’, ‘kill’: Oelva (< *@ev-ja), 
gdvos ‘slaughter’, &-1re-pvov (reduplicated aorist with 
zero grade, see p. 301). The only example before 7 is 
opis ‘snake’ if this is to be connected with Skt. dhi-, 
Avest. aZi-, all from *og”h1-. 

The chronological division between 1, the proto-Greek and 
2, the post-Mycenaean changes is clear. Less certain is 
whether, within the latter group, the development to 
dentals preceded that to labials, so that there was an inter- 
mediate stage when, for instance, ¢(h)e- alternated with 
q’(h)o- and qg”(h)C (C = consonant): e.g. 8&vjo/q"hovos/ 
ég"eq"hvov. ‘This chronological gradation has been postu- 
lated without cogent grounds. On the other hand, in 
Attic-Ionic the early change of [a:] > [é#:] > [e:] provides 
a possible indication of relative chronology. Thus ti 
‘how?’, ‘in what way?’ (< *q”dz) suggests that the change 
of g” to p took place before the fronting of @; otherwise we 
should have *tij}. However, it is quite feasible that such a 
form would have in any case been changed to ij by the 
analogical influence of 1roU, Tréjs, ctc. We have a parallel in 
Doric wei ‘where’ instead of {tei and tts ‘whither’ 


instead of {Us (cf. Skt. ki). 
The Sibtlant / 


5 was preserved before and after a voiceless stop and in word- 
final position: otelyw < *stezgh-/stigh- (Skt. stighndti, Goth. 
steigan); oti < *estz (Lat. est, Skt. dstz); yévos < *genos (Lat. 
genus, Skt. jdnas). Initially before a vowel s > h: els, Ev < *sems, 
*sem (Lat. semel, etc., see p. 289); E505 < *sedos (see p. 210), 
ETropar < *seg’- (Lat. seqguor, etc., see p. 233), Ewra < *septm 
(see p. 290). For augmentation and reduplication of verbs with 
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initial s-, see pp. 301, 304; for the loss of the aspirate (psilosis) in 
dialects see pp. 179, 205. Intervocalically the -A- was still pre- 
served in Mycenaean (p. 42), but had disappeared by alpha- 
betic times: 3 < *jes- (see p. 224), celw < *twets- (see p. 227), 
feds < *dhesos (see p. 231). If the word begins with a vowel, the 
intervocalic aspirate is often transferred to it: eUw < *euhd < 
*euse (Lat. wro, Skt. dsati); tepds < *iheros < *tseros (Skt. 
isird~). In the paradigms an -s- is often restored or preserved by 
analogy: e.g. fAuoa, Avow, ctc. (sce p. 302). In verbal roots 
with initial vowel the expected initial aspirate sometimes does 
not appear: fja for fia < és-m (see p. 295). 


Clusters containing s 


sm, sn, sr, sl. Initially the s is lost, an aspirate being presumably 
the intermediate stage: pépos poipa < *smer-/smor-; pla < 
*smjpH, (see p. 289); vuds < *snusds (Arm. nu); véw ‘spin’ < 
*sné~ (Lat. ned, Skt. sndya-ti); p&(F)wo, HOFOS < *srew-/srow- (see 
p. 227); Atywo < *slég- (cf. GAANKTOS, see below); Adcgopat, 
AapBdveo, €-AaB-ov < *slag’- (OE laccan). That these initial 
sonants were aspirated is suggested by spellings in early in- 
scriptions such as AkaBwv, uheyado, phofaiol.! 

Intervocalically the postulated -hm-, ctc., show different 
treatments in the dialects; they lengthen either the preceding 
vowel or the following sonant: 


Attic-Ionic Doric Acolic 
Fesmi > ety Tut ey 
*wesmp > lua Foc FEUUO 
*selasna > OEATN CEAAVE CEAKYVe 
*klewes-nos > KAgivds KAT|VOS KAe(F) Evvos 
* sheslo- > xelAion XNAIo1 XEAAIO1 


Present stems of the type évvum, oBévvuyr show a divergent 
treatment of -sn-. They may well be comparatively recent 
creations, so that we have to do with secondary -sn-. With 
~ms- and -ns- we also have to distinguish between (a) original 
and (b) secondary clusters. 

(a) -ms- and -ns- > -mm- and -nn- in Aeolic, but in the other 
dialects the sibilant disappears with compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel. The aorist forms illustrate this. 

t For the possibility that the r- was voiceless, see p. 209. 
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Attic-Ionic Doric . Aeolic 
*e-men-sm > Euerva Eunva éNevva 
*e-nem-sm > Evel éynua Evepya 
(b)_ 
*pant-jH, > 
pansa > THK Ta(v)oa tratoa (Lesb.) 
*bhanti > pavol > paict (Lesb.) 


gaol (Hom.) 
*montjH, > 
*monsa > Motica Pooa poioa (Lesb.) 
Evidently (b) is later than (a). 

The treatment of -/s- and -rs- in the aorist is similar: 
*e-stel-sm > Eoteiha EoTNAG EOTEAAG 
*q-wer-s- > &eipou (infin.) tpavtas (Cret.) deppate (Lesb.). 
This development is, however, exceptional. Homer presents a 
number of aorists in -rs- and -ls-, and there are quite a few 
ancient words which preserve the ancient clusters, e.g. Hom. 
&ponv (Avest. arsan-), KOpon etc., the Attic representatives of 
which have -pp-: &ppnv, Koppn, etc. (for the chronology see 
pp. 62f.); &Aoos, té&Acov (Homer). 

For final -ms and -ns we distinguish likewise between (a) 
original and (b) secondary. 

(a) péAas < *melan-s; els (Ionic), pis (Doric) < *méns < 
*meéns (Osthoff’s Law, see p. 215; Attic pv is analogical) ; els < 
*sem-s, Ktels < *kien-s. 

The accusative plurals in -ns present a special problem. The 
articles (demonstratives) tovs, etc., if attached to a word 
beginning with a consonant, lost the sonant without compen- 
sation; tds, etc., cl. ovoTracis < *ouv-otaois, KeaTés < KEV- 
otos < *kent-to-s), whereas before an initial vowel it was pre- 
served. This gave rise to the doublets tous/tos (cf. eis/és < 
évs), which were subjected to different processes of selection in 
the dialects. Where -ns was preserved, it underwent the same 
changes as intervocalic -ns-: tous/tos/To1s. 

(b) Secondary -ns < *-nits. Relevant are the nominatives of 
participles in -ant-s: Attic &xovoas, Lesb. dkovoais; Attic d150us, 
Lesb. 51501s. 
sj. The sole example in the initial position is Uyjv < *sjiimén 
(Skt. syiman-). Intervocalically -sj- > -jj-, the first member 
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diphthongizing a previous vowel (a preceding z is lengthened) : 
valoo (aorist vacoal) < *nas-jo; einv < *(e)sjém (Skt. sydm, see 
p- 309); wvia < *mus-jH, (cf. Lat. miis-ca); toto < *tosjo (Skt. 
tdsya, see p. 285). 

sw. Initially the cluster > hw-, which is occasionally rendered as 
Fh-: €€, Fe€ < *sweks (on Myc., see p. 49); 15Us < *swadu- 
(Lat. sudvis, Skt. svddis); ékupds < *swekuro- (Skt. Svdsuras) ; 
fos < *swedhos (Skt. svadhd-, Lat. suéscé < *swédh-ské), with 
the aspirate of *hw- dissimilated according to Grassmann’s 
Law. 

Intervocalically the postulated -Aw- underwent divergent 
treatments according to dialect: the A either lengthened a pre- 
ceding vowel or it was assimilated to the sonant, -ww- then 
producing a u-diphthong in the preceding vowel: *naswos > 
nahwos > vafos (Doric) > vnds > vews (with quantitative 
metathesis, see p. 62), but Aeolic vatios < *varfos; ids ‘arrow’ 
(Hom.) < *zswos, cf. Skt. isu-. For secondary -sw- Attic icos, 
Ionic Ioos, Doric, etc. Fiofos may be cited. It is derived from 
the root *weidh-/widh- seen in Latin di-vidd. The postulated 
adjectival form is *widh-s-wos > *wisswos > *wiswos. Cf. 
possibly Mycenaean wisowopana. 

There remain the clusters of the type CsC: -ksm- was still 
preserved in Mycenaean azksmd, later aly, where the -s- has 
become an aspirate (cf. twAoxuds < *plok-s-mos). The loss of s 
between a liquid and a voiced consonant is seen in épSw < 
*repotw < *werg-j6 and ttépvn ‘heel’ < *persnd (Lat. perna, 
Skt. parsni-, Hitt. parsina-, Goth. fairzna). Between a liquid and 
a voiceless consonant there was divergent dialect treatment, but 
usually there was loss of the liquid: taordSes < *trap-oTdbes. 
There was loss of the nasal in clusters NWsC: SeoTrdt Ss < *dems- 
pota- (see further above on fons +C, ens +C). 

That IE also possessed plosives of more complex articulation 
has been suggested by certain equations: xtivevos (Myc. 
KTiEvol, see p. 49), Skt. ksétz, Avest. saéttz; téxroov, Skt. tdksan, 
Avest. tasan-; &pxtos, Skt. rksa-, Avest. arasa-, Hitt. hartagga-; 
kteivoo, Skt. ksandti; xr&opat, Skt. ksdyati; ySov, yaual, Skt. 
ksam-, Avest. zam-, Lat. humus, Hitt. tekan, HH takami, 
Toch. A tkham; pOeipw, Skt. ksar-, Avest. yZar-; pOiv(F)o, Skt. 
ksinéti. It is arguable, however, that the correspondences Greek 
kt = Sanskrit. ks can be better (i.e. more plausibly from a 
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structural point of view) accounted for by postulating not a new 
series of unitary phonemes (e.g. *k/ or *k°), but initial clusters. 
The evidence suggests proto-Greek *tk-, *thkh-, and *thgh-, 
which were reversed in Greek (cf. ti-kt-c for *t1-TK-o); e.g. 
* dheghom [dheghom-/dhghem-/dhghom- (for the Ablaut forms of the 
noun declension, see p. 267) ‘earth’ developed in Greek to 
*khthon (with m > n in final position). Similarly &pxtos is 
traceable to *ytko-. The Sanskrit evidence is also open to 
explanation along these lines. The clusters also underwent 
simplification: yapal, Lat. humus, «telveo/Kkoalve. A similar 
alternation of initial cluster and single consonant is observable 
in the doublets trdAis/tdAis, trTdAepos /TrdAELOs. 


6. Syntagmatic Phenomena 


This section deals with the behaviour of sounds as links in the 
‘chain of speech’. The phenomena are those which contribute 
to economy of effort and ease of pronunciation—assimilation, 
dissimilation, simplification of clusters and the like. 


VoweELS 


The loss of intervocalic consonants such as -j-, -s- and -w- 
resulted in vowel clusters (hiatus) which were often (especially 
in Attic) simplified by ‘contraction’: e.g. *genes-os > yevehos > 
yéveos > ytvous; *genesa > yeveha > yévex > yévy (for the 
dialects, see pp. 59ff.). Two vowels in hiatus may be pro- 
nounced as one syllable. In most examples the first vowel is e. 
Synizesis, as this phenomenon is called, is not reflected in 
whiting, but appears from the scansion of the genitive endings 
~€05 and -twv. On the supposed Mycenacan synizesis in ai-za, 
ka-za, su-Za, see pp. 31 ff. In a three-vowel cluster the first may be 
removed (hyphaeresis). The vowels affected are ¢ and o: e.g. 
*&-KAgFeo-e5 > ciKkAeces > cKAsés; *Bofaborew > PoaPoew > Bo- 
néo. Hyphaeresis also occurs in €o and o¢ when the second vowel 
is in a Closed syllable: *8ap10-Fepyos > Sapto-epyos > Sauep- 
yos or S&p1opyds/Snuiopyds; a long vowel, most frequently e, 
is sometimes shortened in hiatus before a following vowel. 
*pléjd > TANG > WAEX; *dhdwa > et es > 06% > ORB > OG 
(see pp. 62f.); *dusds > hdwds > h®ds > Eos, cf. veddsv ‘of ships’ 
< vnfav < *ndwom. 
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Consonantal clusters which begin a syllable (in the ‘release’ 
position) may be simplified by the insertion of a vowel. This 
phenomenon (‘anaptyxis’) is especially frequent in clusters 
containing a sonant as the second element (j, w, m, n, J, 1). 
Latin examples are dracuma (8payp&) and mina (pv). In the 
following reconstructions the postulated anaptyctic vowel is in- 
dicated by a raiscd °; its realization depends on its environment. 
*g¥°10- ‘live’: Bidvai, Biotos (contrast zou < *g”%6-). 
*9"r°jH,- ‘acquire’, ‘buy’: telac8a. Here the vowel is assimi- 
lated to the following -j- and appears as -7-. 

*d°wd ‘two’: S00, 5Ue (Hom.), but Myc. dw. 
*9¥°nd ‘woman’: yuvt (Boeotian Bava). 
*9¥°qlos ‘wheel’: KUKAOS. 

In these three examples the vowel is realized as u under the 
influence of its labialized neighbour. Before liquids and nasal 
the vowel is mostly realized as a. 


*qvelw°res ‘four’: tértapes. 
*dh°nu,- ‘death’: Oavartos (contrast Té-Ova-pev). 
*t°lu,- ‘bear’, ‘lift’: téAas, takaoippoov (contrast TéTAa-pev). 


On the root *éelH,-/tleH,-, see pp. 219f. For aorists like EBaAov, 
EuoAov, etc., see pp. 300. Other realizations of the anaptyctic 
vowel show an 1, but the conditions are difficult to formulate. 
q’’°twr-‘ four’ : thoupes (Homer) ; sk°d- ‘scatter’: ox{5-vn-pi; *p°t- 
‘spread’: tit-vn-ul. 

The clusters WZ (nasal and liquid) develop glides b or d: 
*myt- ‘death’: &yBpotos (< *&-ypotos). 
*H,ner- ‘man’: &vBpos (gen. sing. < *d&vp-os). 
*melH,-/mleH,- ‘go’: BAdokw, ué-pBAw-Ka (< *mld-, contrast) 

Euodov (aor.) < *e-mlH,-om. 


Assimilations are of great frequency. They may be partial, 
e.g. the feature of voicing, as with pd > bd (éwiPSa), gt > kt 
(pevyoo, &puKtos); km > gm (5éy-pevos < *dek-menos); aspira- 
tion as in y@ > x@ (Aéyoo, EAgyOnv); nasalization as in bn to mn 
(cepves < *oef-vos, cf. céBopor < *ieg’-; pvdouar < *Bvao- 
yor < *g’nd ‘woman’). Assimilation also affects place of arti- 
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culation: e.g. mt > nt as in Bpovti| < *Bpop-Ta, cf. Bpéuo; 
np/nb > mp/mb, nk/ng > yk/yg (e.g. forms compounded with 
ou: GuULTFAGTs, cUUBIOS, GUyKAAd, ovyyevtis). We may classify 
here the change of *kj > *ét (Ajdmeron > otyepov/tipepov) ; 
*gj > dj (*bhugjH, > pvza, cf. puyt); mj > *nj (*g"myo > 
Bavjd > Balveo; but see p. 223). 

Total assimilation is widespread: 
is/ds/i's > ss (Sk00aT0, Saopds < *dat-smos, cf. Saréopar; 
dopt < “od-smd, cf. 65a8a; KA@opa < *KAw0-opa, cf. KAwGe). 
pm, bm, p*'m > mm (*og’ma > *opma > Spya, AcAeippévos, cf. 
Aeitreo above; on -/n- > -/l- in Aeolic dpeAAw etc., see p. 96. 
On sv, sl, sm, sn > rr, ll, mm, nn, see p. 236. 

Some instances of dissimilation have already been dealt with, 
see for instance Grassmann’s Law (pp. 230ff.). Another charac- 
teristically Greek example is the change of tt/dt > st: e.g. 
*F18-01 > io-61, *Fo15-8a > oloba, *m0-tis > mlotis. Further, 
dl > gl in yAsUKos < *5AeuKos (possibly Myc. de-re-u-ko). In 
an extreme form of dissimilation there is loss of one of the 
resemblant consonants: S{oxos < *8ik-oxos (cf. Sixeiv ‘throw’), 
BiSdoKxe < di-dH,k-sko, Extaydos < *ék-TAay-Aos. Occasion- 
ally there is loss of a whole syllable: &towa < *&1ro-Troiva, 
TOTHS < *1rotoTNSs. 

The initial and final sounds of a word may undergo changes 
under the influence of neighbouring words in the sentence. The 
phenomenon is known as sandht. Different sandhi forms (sentence 
doublets) may be generalized and so give rise to dialect dif- 
ferentiation. Thus é was simplified to és before a consonant; 
some dialects preserve the distinction whereas others have opted 
for one or the other. Similarly évs gave rise to els and és. The 
most frequent sandhi phenomenon is assimilation: Toy TdoAEpov, 
TOA Adyov, TOY Ki}puKa. The sandhi variety of vowel contraction 
results in crasis: Gvijp < 6 dvijp, obpds < 6 ends, Ey@Ba < zy 
olSa, mpotpyou < mpd Epyou, dvep < © avep, Kaya < Kal 
éya. Most frequently, however, sandhi hiatus leads to elision, 
i.e. loss of the first vowel: yévoit’ &v, GAA’ oUK, Kad” ExaoTov, 
€Ay’ €Axe, etc. Loss of the initial vowel of the second word 
(aphaeresis) is less frequent and it affects a short vowel preceded 
by a long vowel or diphthong: ya tov ’ATroAA® *yoo, pt) “porys, 
Bi) °K < pt éx, otK GE "yoo "pauTov. 
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47. Prosodies 


In speaking, utterances do not simply consist of a series of 
sounds strung together with equal spacing and on a level pitch. 
Words cohere in groups (phrases) set off by pauses, the tempo 
varies and prominence may be given to certain segments by 
relative loudness and variations of length and pitch. These 
syntagmatic phenomena arc collectively known as prosodies. 
Basic to their discussion is the notion of syllable. An utterance 
has as many syllables as there are peaks of prominence, promi- 
nence being defined in terms of sonority.! The sounds which are 
naturally endowed with a higher degree of sonority and so 
function as syllabic peaks or nuclei are the vowels, though in 
certain environments sounds of medium sonority (the sonants 
like m, n, /, r) may have this function, The valleys on either side 
of the peaks are constituted by the consonants. 

The rhythm of the Greek word and sentence is quantitative, 
that is it depends on the alternation of short and long syllables. 
A syllable is short if it has a short vocalic nucleus and is ‘open’, 
that is if it does not end in a consonant. The number of con- 
sonants at the beginning of a syllable (‘release’, ‘onset’) is 
irrelevant. The pattern of a short syllable is thus (C)CV. All 
other syllables are long: they may be open but have a long 
vowel or diphthong (CV, C VS ) or havea short vowel followed by 
a consonant: (C) VC. To determine the rhythm of a given stretch 
of Greek it is thus necessary to fix the syllabic boundaries 
. (syllabification). If the vowels are separated by single con- 

sonants, the syllabic pattern is CV| CV | CV; that is, the syllables 
are open. A cluster of consonants separating two peaks (nuclci) 
is divided between the two: CVC| CVC. Thus Iliad A 3 is scanned 


—_— —_— ~—— _ _ —  — V wv —_— Vy -~ — 
TOA | Aas | 8’1q | O1 | pous | pu] xa] s’A |i] Si | poli | am | oev. 
All the closed syllables are long, as are the open ones with 
long vowel. Note that in this verse the first element of the initial 
cluster 1p forms the ‘arrest’ or ‘coda’ of the syllable 5i1,? and 


1 See my Descriptive and Comparative Linguistics, 54-5. The syllable, though 
intuitively clear, as is shown by its basic importance in versification, is 
scientifically elusive. Phoneticians have not reached agreement on the 
acoustic and articulatory facts behind this intuitive unit of speech. 

2 In Attic, certain clusters (consisting of plosives and sonants) are treated 
as a unit. There is no lengthening of the preceding syllable. 
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that the penultimate syllable is am, wo being the necessary 
resolution of the Greek affricate y. There are three short 
syllables of the pattern V, with the vowel in hiatus; h docs not 
count as a factor in syllabification. 

In discussing the rules of quantity the ancient writers described 
both vowels and syllables as long and short. If the long syllable 
(our closed syllable) contained a short vowel, it was said to be 
long ®éoe (by ‘convention’). From this developed the un- 
fortunate formulation that the vowel is ‘long by position’. 
W.S. Allen has proposed a terminology based on the Indian 
grammarians: vowels are short or long, syllables are ‘light’ or 
‘heavy’. 

One more notion requires elucidation before discussing the 
prosodic phenomena of Greek. In practice there is a wide 
variation in the actual phonetic length of syllables. As we saw, 
the initial cluster is irrelevant: otpe- counts as the same length 
as &-. In Greek practice and theory, the basic quantitative unit 
(the ‘primary time’, ypdvos trpdtos) was the short vowel, and 
this was applied also to the ‘light’ syllable. The long (‘heavy’) 
syllable was taken as double the length of a short syllable. In 
modern discussions the ‘primary measure’ is called a mora, and 
a long vowel or diphthong is regarded as having two morae. 


ACCENT 


The prominence given to a syllable of a word is called accent 
(accentus being a Latin translation of the Greek tpoowSia ‘tune 
played in accompaniment’). In Greek (as in IE) the accent was 
essentially one of pitch, a musical accent as opposed to the 
stress accent of English. The Greek terms tovos and téors 
(< *ten- ‘stretch’), with their reference to the string ‘tension’ 
of musical instruments, implies this musical character, and this 
is supported by the correlation of the melody with the tonal 
pattern exhibited by the musical inscriptions from Delphi 
(ii B.C.). 

Short vowels were susceptible to only one kind of accent, the 
o€uUs ‘sharp’ (Lat. acutus) ; this raised the pitch up to an interval 
of one fifth above the non-accented neighbours,! which were 
said to be Bapws ‘heavy’, ‘low’ (Lat. gravis) and in speech there 

1 W.S, Allen moots the possibility that the ‘fifth’ is the variation from 


the mean. 
9 FGF 
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was a falling glide from the high to the low tone. In long vowels 
and diphthongs the acute accent could fall on either 1, the first 
or 2, the second mora. In 1, there was a falling glide from the 
high pitch on the first mora to the lower pitch on the second 
mora; the accent was said to be &{tovos, ‘two-toned’, owp- 
mAeKtos ‘complex’, or trepiotr@pevos (Lat. cercumflexus). In 2, 
the voice rose from low to reach its peak on the second mora: 
there was a rising glide. The two accentuations may be scen in 
Zeus (.:), vocative Ze (/*), 

While Greek has preserved the IE pitch accent, it has modified 
the placing. Whereas the IE accent was completely free and 
could fall on any syllable (this being also true of Vedic Sanskrit), 
in Attic Greek it cannot lie further back than the third syllable. 
Even within the ‘three-syllable rule’ the accent is subject to 
considerable limitation. In the final syllable 1, the short vowel 
may bear the acute, but this becomes grave, unless the word has 
sentence-final position: tepos Baoyds; 2, a long vowel or diph- 
thong may be either acute or circumflex (éAp1, GAgijs). In the 
penultimate syllable the accent is acute on a short vowel, but an 
accentcd long vowel or diphthong is perispomenon if the final vowel 
is short, and acute if it is a long vowel or diphthong! (8fpos, 
Sipou). The antepenultimate syllable may be accented only 
if the vowel of the final syllable is short. The sole permissible 
accent is the acute. If in the declension of a word a long vowel 
appears in the final syllable, the accent is brought forward to 
conform to the three-syllable rule: e.g. Gv@pwrtros, dvOpatrov. 
The accentual pattern may be represented as mora patterns in 
1, final, 2, penultimate and 3, antepenultimate syllables. 

1. ‘,.. (oxytones); /: (perispomena). 

2. :|.,-|-..-|.. (paroxytones); /! |. (propcrispomena). 

3. (.)- |.(.) |. (proparoxytones). 

The general rule thus appears to be that the accent cannot go 
further back than the last mora but two; thesole exceptions are 
words of the pattern of &vOpwrros (°|..|.). To take account 
of these R. Jakobson has reformulated the three-syllable rule as 
follows: ‘the span between the accented and the final mora 

1 Final -& counts as a short syllable (except in the third singular aorist 

optative), as does -o1 except in the vocative singular of -o feminines (p. 277), 


the locative singular in -o1 (e.g. oiko1 contrasting with nominative plural 
olkot), and the third singular optative in -o1. 
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cannot excecd a syllable.’ W. S. Allen has proposed a still more 
concise form which introduces the concept of contonation (In 
Memory of 7. R. Firth (1966), 8-14). As shown above, there is 
evidence from the musical texts that the Greeks used a post- 
tonic glide on the syllable following a high tone. This may have 
been what was designated by some writers, including Aristotle, 
as yéoos (‘middle’ tone) and Allen suggests that the term may 
have included the ‘complex tone’ as a whole, which from a 
phonetic point of vicw was probably similar to the glide on a 
long vowel or diphthong in the syllable following a high tone. 
Thus it is possible to regard the Greek accent as a complex 
phenomenon involving both the high tone and the subsequent 
fall. This is an instance of a ‘contonation’. Allen’s formulation 
of the three-syllable rule is ‘not more than one mora may follow 
the contonation’. If we use the notation ? for the falling glide, 
the ‘contonation’ presented by &vOpwrtros - )? is possible only 
if the final vowel has a single mora, i.e. is short. 


Q-2 


IX 
MORPHOLOGY 


xr. Some Preliminary Notions 
Word class, root, stem and inflexion 


The form of a word may vary according to the part it plays in 
the function of a sentence. Thus &@dvatos ‘immortal’ shows a 
variety of endings (-s, -v, -ou, -0, etc.), the so-called cases with 
functions briefly described as nominative, accusative, genitive, 
dative, etc. Such word-components having a syntactic function 
are called inflexions, and their complete tabulation is known as 
the declension of a noun or the conjugation of a verb. If the case 
inflexions are removed, the word-rump that remains is called 
the stem: &@avato-. Comparison with other words with a 
negative meaning like G&Patos ‘untrodden’, d&yvwortos ‘un- 
known’, &yovos ‘unborn’, etc., reveals the existence of a prefix 
&- with the meaning ‘not’. S8avero-, when brought together 
with other words dealing with the notion of ‘death’ like the 
verb (é10)-OvijoKe, aorist (&r)-t0avov, perfect infinitive 
TeOvavai, is seen to contain one form of a nucleus 8-v to which a 
suffix -to- has been added. The common element of this whole 
family of ‘death’ words is known as the root, and the varying 
vocalic guises in which it appears (6va-, @av(a)-) are known as 
the Ablaut forms (see above). A whole variety of stems may be 
formed from a given root by different suffixes. From do- ‘ give’ 
we have the nominal forms S0-o1- (*do-ti-), 50-opo-, 50-Tip, 
Sw-twp, 56-teipa (< *do-ter-jH,), Sa-THs, Sw-T-, Sw-Tiv-n, 
80-po-v, Sco-p-Upiov, Se-p-ec, and further the verb 8{-8e-p1. 

The Greek word may thus contain three kinds of morpho- 
logical units (‘monemes’): the root, one or more affixes (suffixes 
and prefixes; on the ‘infix’, see below), which are attached to 
the root to form stems (there are also root-stems), and finally the 
inflexion, which transforms the stem into a complete word and 
indicates its syntactical function. 
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2. Stem formation 
A. Nouns 


Within the noun system the phenomenon of ‘agreement’ makes 
it necessary to make a distinction between substantive and 
adjective: the inflexions of the adjective are determined by the 
‘gender’ of the substantive. The concept of ‘gender’ is required 
to account for this agreement of the adjective with the substantive 
which it qualifies, as in French le beau gargon, la belle fille, in 
German ein schéner Garten (masc.), eine schéne Frau (fem.), ein 
schénes Buch (neut.). The genders are named 1, masculine, 
2, feminine and 3, neuter because of the preponderance of males, 
females and inanimate objects among the referents of the nouns 
that enter respectively into these different gender classes; but in 
principle grammatical gender has nothing to do with sex: cf. 
German der Léffel ‘the spoon’ (masc.), de Gabel ‘the fork’ (fem.), 
das Messer ‘the knife’ (neut.). The category of adjective is also 
required to account for the grammatical phenomenon of ‘com- 
parison’, but this isa matter of stem formation and not inflexion. 


I. SUBSTANTIVES 


The chief productive suffixes of Greek will be listed in a func- 
tional classification.! 

The suffix may be zero: these are root nouns belonging to the 
most ancient stock of words, like GAs, O19, votis, Trovs, yelp, 
x8wv, etc. Others have close connections with the verb: 
PASE/pAtyw, *Sy (Stra, Sirds, Sti) < *weg’- ‘speak’ (cf. 
elmeiv), Tew (acc. dita) < *dg"- ‘see’, KAMW/KAETTTO, Pwp/ 
gpépw, Po§/Ayyvuul, onp/onmouo. These are in the main 
action nouns, designating objects, animals and abstract ideas, 
but rarely agents. When they figure as second members of 
compounds, however, they form agent nouns: tpd0-pv§ 
(pevyoo), oUzUg (zeUyvunl), xép-vip (< *neig’- ‘wash’), é1- 
naAvus (éAeu-). On the whole the root nouns are fossil formations 
and tend to be replaced by suffixed forms, especially those in 
-& (-n) and -o-. 

Ancient, too, are the formations characterized by the addition 
of the thematic vowel. These fall into two classes distinguished 
by the position of the accent. Those with oxytone are agent 


™ See Latin Language, 35 ff. 
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nouns: &yds, tpopds, Ko1Sds, vouds, Tooxds, etc. The paroxy- 
tones are action nouns (but form agent nouns as second mem- 
bers of compounds): ydvos, tedxos, BOAos, 5pdpos, vopuos. The 
agent nouns are closely connected with a verbal root (e.g. &yoo, 
TPEPW, TPEXCo) and the sense is often passive: e.g. Aoimds, “what 
is left’, vouds ‘pasture’ (in the sense ‘what is shared’, ‘share- 
land’), éAKdés ‘furrow’ (‘what is drawn’). 


A. Substantives from substantives 


1. Diminutives are chiefly formed with the suffix -10-, but this 
often combines with the suffix of the noun to produce compound 
forms, some of great productivity, e.g. -18-10-, -ap-10-. 

(a) -10-: &pviov, Enplov, Swpctiov, etc. 

(b) -15- was used to form diminutives, which often developed 
independent meanings, e.g. 8upis ‘window’. This formation 
provided the names for all sorts of technical objects and for 
birds, plants and parts of the body: &yxaAis, ‘bundle’, oppayis 
‘seal’, trepovis ‘pin’, ‘brooch’, etc. 

(c) -1810-. This suffix enjoyed a great vogue in post-classical 
Greck: &8eAplSiov, PiPAlSiov, &pt{Bi0v, KAEiSlov, etc. 

(d) -apio-: SouAdpiov, TraiScpiov, KAivdplov, cic. 


2. Other diminutives have the suffix -ioxo-' -foxn-: unvioxos, 
ToadsioKos. 


One basic word may, at different dates, have a variety of 
diminutives, sometimes with a great accumulation of suffixes: 
maiSiov, TamS{ioKos, TaSapiov, traisapisiov, traiSioKapiov. 


3. Femininces. 


(a) -15- was also used to form {cminines, at first in patro- 
nymics of females: ’"AtAavtis, Nnpnides, etc. The suffix also 
figures in the feminine counterparts of certain masculine 
formations: 8Spatétns/Sparrétis, Seotrdotns/Seomrdt1s; d&pto- 
TwHAns/cpToTwHAs. Agents in -tThp have feminines in -rtpls 
(&Aetp{s), and large number of such formations figure as names 
for instruments. In Attic -tpls was replaced by -tpia, which 
remained productive in the Koine and survives in modern Greek. 

(b) In IE an important feminine suffix was *-j#,! (for the 


1 On the alternation of -in./-jHz yielding -i/-1a, see above; an older 
Notation is *-ia. 
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yodization of the final consonant of the underlying stem, see 
pp. 224 ff.): &vacoa (< *wanak(t)-), tépera, ypata (cf. ypats), 
etc. The suffix combined with -éér- to produce -teipa and -tp1a 
(Sunteipa, Kavoteipa, Sdteipa, dAcitrtpia, Pdtpia, etc.). 
Another compound suffix -n-jH,/-n-iH, was inherited from IE: 
*potis ‘master’ /*pot-njH, ‘mistress’, Gk. wotvia (cf. Skt. pdini). 
Other combinations which evidently arose from n-stems are 
secn in StoTroiva (SeotrétTs) and Sepdtraiva (Sepdtreov), TEKTaIva 
(TéKToOv) ; -aiva became productive and was used in nouns for 
female animals (SpdKaiva), instruments icasonva) and repulsive 
diseases (yeyypaiva, payédaiva). 

-iooa first arose in ethnic feminines. Its use in BaciAicoa 
‘queen’ was the starting point of a great future. It spread to 
Latin and so to the Romance languages and eventually became 
productive in English, where -ess is added even to Germanic 
words like shepherd-ess. 

(c) -i718- was used to form feminine nouns and adjectives from 
agent nouns in -itns (see below). It was specially productive in 
the agricultural vocabulary in words denoting the nature of the 
soil: &prreAitis ‘vine land’, 


4. Agent nouns are formed 


(a) with the suffix -tns (< *-tds) (for the deverbatives, see 
below): voutns, kopntns, alxuntis, woAitns. Extended forms 
of the suffix are: 


-OTNS: Seovatns, SiacwTns, iSicTns, etc. 

“IWTNS KVYEMOTNS, STPATIOTHS, TraTpIMTNS, etc. 

-ftns: OTrAltns, texvitns, zeuyltns, Oepoltns (a man’s name < 
the neuter s-stem Oépcos), ctc. 

-EtTns: olkétns, puAeTns, etc. 

-oTns: Snuotns, itrmdétns, TOo§OTNs, etc. 


(b) -eUs forms occupational names both of agents and 
instruments: GAlevs, Bapeus, ypayuatets, fepevs, itrtres, etc. 
This suffix is abundantly attested in the Linear B texts, where it 
also forms adjectives, e.g. atgeus ‘with goat protomes’. Origin- 
ally the suffix had the gencral meaning ‘one who has to do with 
the basic noun’. These nouns gave rise to the denominative 
verbs in -evw, which becamesoindependently productive that in 
later times the -evs noun is often a back-formation from the verb. 
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5. Similar in function to -eUs are the suffixes which provide 
characterizations of persons, places and things. 


(a) -&s designates a man (ji) in possession or concerned with 
a thing, e.g. yoAatés ‘milkman’, tapixds, payaipas, dpvib&s, 
etc.; (ii) with a personal characteristic, e.g. Kepadds ‘with a big 
head’; locality names are formed in this way, e.g. kaAauds. The 
suffix originally formed hypocoristics, abbreviated forms of 
proper names like Nixoyés, Mnvas, ctc., but it multiplied in the 
post-classical period and is now one of the most common 
suffixes in MnG, 

(b) -cov also formed descriptive terms like otiyav ‘tattooed’, 
pelSoov ‘thrifty’. Some of these are derived from verbs, but the 
denominatives were especially productive: ydotpwv, yvddoov, 
Spdpov, ‘a fast ship’, etc. This formation is of ancient origin: 
cf. Lat. praedé (praeda), Caté (catus) ‘sharp’, ‘sly’. 

(c) -(e)ev was productive throughout the history of Greek 
to form locality names characterizing, in particular, places 
where plants grow and animals are kept. In MnG it survives in 
the form -Gvas, -1Gvas: d&ptreA@v, &v8pav/dvbpeov, itrirev, 
UVAov, cic. 

(d) -las is also used to form masculine descriptions: talas, 
Katrvias ‘smoky’, SipGepias ‘wearing a jerkin’, etc. It occurs 
frequently in proper names: Niklas, "Apyfas, Ao§las, etc. 

(e) We may classify here the tree-names in -éa formed from 
the name of the fruit, flower, etc. duuySaAka, d&KavOéa, ouKa- 
Wivég, etc. 


6. Names of establishments and tools. 


(a) -eiov nouns are in the main derived from s- and eu-stems 
(*-esjo-, *-éwjo- > -e1o-). They denote establishments, tools, and 
payments connected with religious and technical activities: 
a&pxeiov, Badaveiov, ypageiov, iatpeiov, d&yyeiov, etc. 

(b) -thpiov is a compound suffix originating in the addition 
of -10- to agent nouns in -tnp. It soon became independent and 
was added directly to verbal stems and provided the names of 
establishments, instruments and utensils: BouAeuTiipiov, Seo- 
LwTTpPIOV, Epyaotpiov, kauTipiov ‘kiln’, opayloTiptov, etc. 


4. Collectivesin-1&: tatpi&, otpatid, veoood, Tac, Aaxavid, 
OxXolvid, etc. 
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B. Substaniives from Adjectives 
1. Abstract nouns 


(a) -la was productive throughout the history of Greek to 
form abstracts from nouns, adjectives and verbs. It was 
especially prolific in connection with the denominative -éw 
verbs and will be discussed below. 

(b) -oWvn was mainly productive in forming nouns denoting 
personal qualities. ‘Where was a rich devclopment in the moral 
and philosophical vocabulary of Ionic prose: owppoovvn, 
&yvopoouvn, ampayyoouvn, Sikatoouvn, etc. 

(c) the feminines in -tnt- (*-tdt-) were principally formed 
from o-stems, and the component suffix -otnt- was then attached 
to consonant stems: Seivotns, Koivéotns, veTpIdTns, dS€UTH:s, 
MeAaVvoTNS, XaplevToTns, etc. The suffix remained vastly more 
productive than -ovvn until Byzantine times, the latter showing 
few new formations from the time of the Ptolemaic papyri 
onwards. In MnG there has been a surprising reversal of this 
situation, for -ovvn is frequent whereas -oTns is unproductive; 
-la, however, is the most frequent formation in abstract nouns, 
being followed by those in -e1a. 

(d) -eia. The chief use of this suffix was to form abstracts 
from s-adjectives: dArGeia, dea, aoéBeia, etc. Ionic presents 
corresponding forms in -efn. In the Koine ~eia continued its 
Attic function, but in the Byzantine chroniclers such formations 
are rare and in MnG they have been fused with the formations 
in -{a. In mogt of the oblique cases the forms in “ea and -i& 
were accentually indistinguishable and itacism brought about 
the fusion of «1 and 1. Even in Attic there exist such doublets as 
énseia and &nd{a, while from &tuyrs and cpabss there exist 
only &tuyia and dyadia. 


C. Substantives from Verbs 


1. Abstract nouns. Such nouns name either the verbal action 
itself or its result. 

(a) -). The suffix was inherited and remained productive 
even in post-classical times: &yopd, &ywynh, c&Kor, KAoTTH, 
mANnY), Siaypaph, etc. Throughout the history of Greek it 
suffered competition from the suffixes which are listed below, 
and in MnG it has become extinct. 
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(b) -f«. This was the most prolific suffix especially in con- 
nection with o-stem substantives and their denominative verbs 
in -éo. These verbs tended to be replaced by -iz@ formations 
with the consequence that we find -ia abstracts from this class, 
which however tended to favour formations in -oyids (see below). 
This process was already initiated in Attic, where we find 
évbpayablzopat/dvEpayabla (&vE8payabée is late). 

In Attic the verbal abstracts in -(« were found side by side 
with derivatives in -1ov, the latter denoting the fact or result of 
the action: paptupia/paptupiov. 

(c) -ués was an inherited suffix which has remained ex- 
tremely productive down to the present day, especially in the 
form -topds: Ka®aprds, dyuds, Stayyuds, Ouds; alkiopds, 
a&vadoyiouds, cotracuds, &yopaopds, etc. The suffix is also used 
to form nouns denoting the result or object of the action. An 
ancient example is the word 8f\yos (Sapyos < *da(z)- ‘distri- 
bute’, ‘share’); this was originally a land-tenure term which 
was also applied to the people occupying such land. Other 
ancient words with this more concrete meaning are Ouyds, 
Bwuds, Boyds, Syuos, ctc. 

(d) -ua is the Greek reflection of a zero grade n-stem *-mp. 
Such nouns commonly express the result of an action. The 
suffix was greatly productive in the language of tragedy and 
Ionic prose and it remained prolific in the post-classical period. 
Less frequently such formations are action nouns and so come 
into competition with -1) and particularly with -o1s: e.g. 
étitaypa/émtayh, Evtadya/évToAh, érravEnua/émavEn /étravu- 
€1s. In MnG the suffix has become synonymous with -yos and 
only a few words have the original ‘result’ significance. Combi- 
nation with the stem-vowel of the underlying verb produced the 
extended forms -nua (-Gua), -wya, -eupa, and -opa: efAnua, 
&pwpya, PovuAeuya, eSeoua, etc. 

(e) -o1s, which is one of the most prolific Greek suffixes, goes 
back to an inherited suffix *-é-, which formed action nouns, 
the root being normally in the zero grade, e.g. p&tis (pa-/&-). 
In IE this suffix was mainly used in compounds, the corres- 
ponding suffix in simple words being -tu-. Greek has not pre- 
served this distribution. The form -o1- shows the East Greek 
assibilation of -t- (p. 60) and the proliferation of the suffix is 
duc to the influence of Attic-Ionic. The original zero grade of 
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the root is often replaced analogically by the full grade and this 
is particularly true of derivatives from denominative verbs. In 
the Byzantine chroniclers the suffix is not infrequent, especially 
in the form -evots. In MnG it has been replaced by the extended 
form -oia. 

(f) -oia. In Attic it is frequently observed that a compound 
in -o{a corresponds to the simplex in -o1s. It is however likely 
that -ola is a composite suffix originating in the addition of -fa 
to t-stems: BonAacia/BRonAd&tns; -acia was the normal form for 
derivatives from -&g0 verbs, but the suffix developed inde- 
pendently later, especially in connection with -alveo verbs. 
Examples are: éxxAnola, &ta€ia, evepyeoia, trAeove&ia; dyo- 
pacia, &Bavacia, Soxipaocia, Umrnpecia, etc. 

(g) -ela. These are action nouns which link up with ad- 
jectives in -eios and with verbs in -e¥o, a particularly prolific 
class in the Koine: &vSpela, BouAela, SouAeta, tradela, otpatela, 
etc. The -evw verbs were often derivatives of agent nouns in 
-Tns, and by a natural short-circuit -eia abstracts came to be 
derived directly from such nouns: &pxitpognteia, etc. 

(h) -tU-. This suffix, with a widespread attestation in IE, 
appears in Greek with a lengthened vowel. The formation is 
still productive in Homer, forming action nouns like ypatrtus, 
éS5nTUs, &AentUs, SapiotUs, akovtioTuUs, etc. In post-Homeric 
Greek a few nouns of this type appear in Ionic prose, but in 
general the suffix was ousted by its numerous competitors (note 
that Cretan offers both the ancient d&ytavtus, Le. &upavtus 
‘adoption’ and ity new rival dutavots). Its archaism and 
Homeric flavour made it suitable as an ingredient of poetic 
diction, notably in Callimachus. 

The various types of verbal stem show different preferences 
among the competing ‘action’ suffixes: -&« verbs have mainly 
-NO15 nouns, with comparatively few formations in -oyos; from 
-éw verbs there is a great preponderance of -ia derivatives with 
-TN\o15 a poor second and very few examples of -nouds; -dw verbs 
have almost exclusively -wo1s; with -z0 verbs there is a great 
preponderance of -opes over -ois, but, as noted above, -acia 
frequently characterizes derivatives from -&3w verbs; -evw 
verbs have a pronounced preference for -eia forms with com- 
paratively few examples of -evois; while -voo verbs forms in 
-vois were a productive type in technical and philosophic prose, 
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but there was -a tendency to form action nouns from -alvoo 
verbs with the suffix -acla. In MnG, apart from fossils like 
G{Ano1, the extremely prolific suffix -ots survives only in the 
extended form -ola, 


2. Agent nouns 


-T-, -TI\p, -twp, -tns. In the earliest texts these suffixes 
show a distribution inherited from IE: whereas the simple verbs 
form derivatives in -thp or -twp, compound nouns have the 
suffix -tns: Potip/ouBartns, tyitwp/KuvnyéeTns. This picture 
was already blurred in the Homeric poems, which offer 
examples of -tns from simple verbs and a few of -tip in com- 
pound nouns (e.g. wnAoBotip). In Attic-Ionic, however, this 
distinction was largely effaced, and -tr\p agent nouns survived 
as words with an archaic flavour in the vocabulary of law and 
religion. The insertion of -thp for -tns was a self-conscious 
device of high stylization. On the other hand, there are a large 
number of words for tools and instruments which preserve this 
suffix, the ‘instrumental’ function being closely allied to the 
‘agentive’: Kpatip, &puotip, Evottip, etc. It was in this 
branch of usage that the ‘establishment’ words in -t1plov arose. 

The oxytones in -t1\p contrasted with paroxytones in “Twp. 
The latter were rarer and less productive than the former. As 
with -ti\p, -twp had an archaic and majestic flavour which 
made it suitable for the language of religion and poetry: 
cAcotwp, Suvdotwp, yeAeTWP, ldoTWP, TravToKpdTwp, etc. 
This fossil suffix was brought to productive life by the intro- 
duction of Latin loan-words in the Greco-Roman period with 
the result that even such loan-words were transformed: e.g. 
KovoTwp (custés), paylotwp (magister). 

The great productivity of the denominative -eUw verbs was 
mentioned above and this led to the replacement of the under- 
lying -evs agents by the deverbatives in -evtiis: BaAaveuTis, 
yAvgeutts. 

11. ADJECTIVES 
From substantives and verbs 


1. The most productive suffix is -10-, most of the examples 
being denominatives with a few examples of deverbatives, e.g. 
c&yios. When this suffix was added to consonant stems, the 
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phonetic changes discussed above took place: e.g. *-tios > -c1os, 
as in éviowo1os/éviautés, Shudc10s/SnudT ns, ékovotos /éxdvt-, etc. 

The suffix -atos originated in the attachment of -io- to d- 
stems and it was particularly productive in Ionic: é&yopaios, 
é&vayKaios, BéBaios, Blatos, tTepmtaios, vicaios, xepoaios, etc. 
It was later added to derivatives from adjectives in -105, such 
as nouns in -ia and -1ov, and the resulting compound suffix 
-1aios became very popular: &pxiaios, éviavoataios, Tpaupatiatos, 
Spaxutaios, SPoAtatos, éxyvotaios, etc. Another compound form 
productive in late Greek was -ipaios (on -1po-, see below); 
&IroPoAipaios, EvTOAILaTos, etc. 

-€10- has a dual origin: from the addition of -io- to 1, s-stems, 
(-*esjo-) and 2, to ew-stems (-éw-20-), e.g. Ionic BaoiAnjios. The 
use of -e10o- was then extended analogically: e.g. d&vOparreios, 
&vbpeios, yuvaiKelos, etc. 

Distinct from this is the suffix -ejo- of IE origin which formed 
material adjectives of the type of Latin aureus. Such derivatives 
in Greek vary between -e0- and -e1o- and this is already true in 
the Linear B texts (e.g. wrine(j) os). Examples are épywpeos (Attic 
&pyupots), o1Stjpeos/oiSipeios, ycAKeos/ydAxeios, ctc.; from 
names of animals, alyeos/aiyeios, Boeos/Pdetos, cle. 

2. ‘The suflix -ivo- was used to form adjectives denoting 
material, origin, etc.: dkavOivos, d&utréAtvos, dvOpaTrivos, EAepav- 
tivos, etc. Distinct from this is the suffix -vo- forming temporal 
adjectives, which, on the Linear B evidence, goes back to -nwo-. 
This was added to a locative in -2: tepvoives < *per-uli-nwo-. 
Examples are: vuxtepivds, xeluepivds, TWEepivos, Expivds, Bepivos, 
etc. 

3. -INOS is in origin a compound suffix resulting from the 
addition of the inherited -mo- to compositional forms in -7- (it is 
quite possible that adjectives like GAxiyos originated as hypo- 
coristic shortenings of names like ’AAkipévns). The extended 
suffix became very productive, and these adjectives were 
formed chiefly from o-grade substantives: émdéyxipos, yovipos, 
VOLILOS, etc. 

The suffix was also added to -ots abstracts, producing a 
compound form -o1pos: dtroAvoipos, dpdoipos, Ppwotpos, 
émiSdoipos, etc. A substantivized form of this adjective later 
took the place of the infinitive: an early example (a.D. iv/v) is 
Totipov kal Bpwotpov ‘eating and drinking’. 
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4. -1s. This category consists almost entirely of compounds 
having an s-stem as the second member, e.g. ev-yeviis (*-genos/ _ 
-genes). ‘The system was productive throughout the history of 
Greek, and such formations are found even where no s-stem 
noun existed: Batt, Papn, &Bagrs, Tn, &TUXEW, &TUXT\s. As 
a result of such systematic correspondences this suffix was used 
to form compound adjectives both from verbal and nominal 
stems characterized by -n-. The direct connection with a verb 
was established once the basic s-stem noun had been lost: 
GeottpeT7is < *trpétros. On the analogy of such models a 
compound like vouveytis could be formed even from the verbal 
phrase voUv éyeiv. 

5. Aspecially productive suffix belonging to this last category 
was -w6ns, which originated in compounds formed with the 
root *od- ‘smell’: fo&a5ns. The semantic content of the second 
element had, however, become watered down even in the 
Homeric poems, and compounds of the type Avoowdns 
‘raging’ < Avooa ‘rage’ appear. The suffix was productive in 
Attic-Ionic and in the earlier Koine, but by Byzantine times it 
was already sterile. 

G6. -Kés. ‘This is the most productive of the denominative 
adjectival suffixes, and it often replaces other adjectival suflixes 
as in the MnG vuytikds for vuxtios. The form -1aK6s was prob- 
ably due to dissimilation when -1ko- was added to nouns in -105 
and -iov: *#Al-1Kos > tAtaKkdés, but the suffix was attached to 
other stems, e.g. ceAnviakds, UNVIAKds, Bepiakds, etc. 

The compound suffix -(o)t1K6s originated from the attach- 
ment of -1Kés to agent nouns in -tns and verbal adjectives in 
-tds. Such adjectives preserved the strong verbal force of these 
formations, the meaning varying between passive-intransitive 
(e.g. évBouciaotikds ‘possessing enthusiasm’ and active-causa- 
tive ‘inspiring enthusiasm’. ) Once a relation with the basic 
verb was established, such adjectives could be formed even 
where no intermediaries in -tns and -Tds existed. -TiKés was also 
added to d-stems: KoopntiKds, KepaAntikds. In this way an 
extended form -ntikds arose, €.g. TPOPNTIKOs. 

4. -16s. This suffix was used to form verbal adjectives and it 
is of widespread occurrence in the IE languages. Originally the 
formations were neutral as to voice, but the passive meaning 
became dominant. The suffix was originally added to the zero 
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grade of the root: KAutdés (*kleu-/klu-), Batds (*2"em-/g2"p-), 
tatos (*ten-/in-), but later there was much analogical levelling. 
The formation was most common in composition, éAutos being 
opposed to AeAupEevos, &kivntos to Kekivnyévos, a relationship 
which is also observable in the Mycenaean texts, where we have 
khalkot dedemena ‘bound with bronze’ contrasting with khalko- 
deta ‘bronze-bound’. 

In later Greek -tTés was progressively supplanted by -pévos, 
but in the Byzantine chroniclers it had lost little of its fertility, 
and even MnG has numerous cxamples of -tTds in the function 
1, of a perfect participle, 2, of a present participle and 3, ina 
purely adjectival function. 

Besides these verbal adjectives there are a number of -Tds 
adjectives derived from nouns: e.g. yoAwtdés with the same 
relationship to the noun yoAos as the Latin barbatus has to barba. 
In Greek (and in Latin) such adjectives are often attested earlier 
than the corresponding denominative verbs (yoAow), and even 
in IE it is likely that such denominative adjectives could be 
formed. In post-classical times -wtds remained productive and 
in MnG it is productive in the substantivized form -wtt. 

8. -téo-. This suffix was used to form gerundives, that is 
verbal adjectives with a meaning of obligation. ‘They occur 
almost exclusively in predicative use, the first example of this 
kind being Pindar’s yeywvntéov. The explanations generally 
admitted bring this suffix into connection either with the 
Vedic infinitive (nd...dttave ‘not for eating’, ‘not to be eaten’), 
or with the gerundive formant -tavya; *-tewo- is regarded as a 
thematic derivative from the verbal noun suffix -tu-. The new 
Mycenaean evidence (sce p. 51 on geleo, getea,) has ruled out 
these explanations because of the absence of the postulated 
intervocalic -w-. It is more likely that we have a thematic 
derivative from the action suffix -t#: thus the earliest Greek 
example (used attributively not predicatively), Hesiod’s oti 
gateids ‘unspeakable’, would be a derivative from 9atis. 

g. -(F)evt-. This was another suffix inherited from IE. It was 
added to noun stems, the meaning of the resulting adjective 
being ‘possessing...’, like the corresponding Sanskrit suffix 
-vant-. The corresponding feminine form was based on the zero 
grade of the suffix *-wntjH,, which would have yielded *-Facoa, 
but this was levelled to -feooa. Originally the suffix was added 
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directly to consonant stems, and this is still observable in the 
Mycenaean texts (p. 52). In the alphabetic texts the extended 
form -ofevt- has spread from the thematic nouns to the con- 
sonant stems. The suffix was still vigorous in Mycenaean times, 
but later it was productive only as a means of self-conscious 
poetic stylizing and to this end could be attached even to 
adjectives like &ypideis, porSipdeis, etc. 

10. -ed6-. This inherited suffix appears in many adjectives 
belonging to the most ancient stock of words: tpvOpds, piKpds, 
Tikpdos, Uypos, etc. Such -pd- adjectives often alternate with 
compositional forms in -1 and have substantival counterparts 
with s-stems: KuSpds, kuSicveipa, KUS0s. Various extended forms 
occur: -epd- (KpaTEpds, KpUEpdS, OTUYEDOS, etc. ; -Upd- (yAaqupds, 
Atyupos, etc.); -npd-/-&pd- (dviapds, SdSuvnpds, ToAUNpds, 
poxOnpds, etc.); -nod- remained productive throughout the 
history of Greek, particularly in Ionic, but in the Koine it gave 
way to some extent to the suffix -5n. It was particularly active 
in providing adjectives from food-stuffs, materials, etc. In MnG 
such adjectives denote only qualities of things, whereas in 
ancient Greek they referred also to personal qualities. 

11, -vd- survives in Greek in certain fossil formations derived 
from verbs: Seivds (*dwei- ‘fear’), oepvos (cf. céBoucn, *tweg”-), 
&yvos (cf. &gopot). In the denominative formations the suffix 
shows a preference for s-stems: paeivdos (*pafec-vos, cf. pcos), 
&Ayeivos (*&Ayeo-vos, cf. &Ayos), etc. This compound suffix was 
then extended to other stems: e.g. poteivds, éporreivds. 


Il. COMPOUND STEMS 


Greck inherited from IE the capacity to form nominal stems by 
combining two (rarely more) stems, the inflexions being added 
to the second member of the compound. Functionally, the com- 
pounds fall into two main classes: 1, those in which the second 
element retains its substantival function (e.g. éxpd-TroAI-s) and 2, 
those in which the compound is adjectival, e.g. 6o50-5dKTUAO-s, 
which does not mean ‘rose-finger’ but ‘having rosy fingers’. 
Such a compound corresponds to a descriptive sentence predi- 
cated of the accompanying substantive. Such adjectives find 
their point of attachment outside themselves, and they are 
known as ‘exocentric’ compounds, as opposed to the ‘endo- 
centric’ of type I. 
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Compounds may also be classified according to the syntactical 
relation of their members. This criterion yields two classes: 
1, those in which the two members are in apposition, e.g. 
vux6-1\HEp0-v ‘a day and a night’ (this type is rare in ancient 
Greek but is more common in modern Greek, e.g. d&vdpd- 
yvvo-v ‘a married couple’); 2, the determinative compounds, 
in which normally the second member is determined by the 
first (the type ftr1ro-Trétapo-s ‘river-horse’ being late in Greek). 
There are three main sub-types: 

(i) Adjective plus noun: &«pd-troAl-s ‘upper city’. 

(ii) Noun plus noun: tatp-&deA@os ‘father’s brother’. When 
the second member is an agent noun, the compound corresponds 
to a verb plus a direct object: tatpo-pdovo-s ‘father-slayer’. 

(iit) The first member is a verbal stem governing the noun 
stem that forms the second member: &pyé-KaKos ‘beginning 
evil’, taAa-epydos ‘enduring work’, puyo-tTdAeos ‘fleeing 
war’, piAo-TTdOAEHos ‘loving war’, pepé-o1kos ‘carrying house’ 
(i.e. a snail). 

In some compounds of this type the first member is distin- 
guished by the suffix -tT1- which is used to form verbal nouns (see 
p. 252): dpti-(F)ems ‘joining words’, ‘glib’, PBwrti-dveipa 
‘feeding man’, ’Opti-Aoyo-s ‘rousing the army’. This suffix 
underwent assibilation in the East Greek dialects (p. 60), 
e.g. “Opai-Aoxos. However, not all the first members which 
have -o1- are traceable to this origin. In fact the greater number 
appear with verbs which have sigmatic features, desideratives or 
aorists, in their paradigms: treto{-Bpoto-s ‘persuading mortals’ 
may serve as an instance, for the verbal noun is tioti-s < 
*bhid-ti-. Other examples are depot-trod- ‘raising the feet’, 
Tepi-uBpoto- ‘delighting mortals’, etc. 

To turn now to the form of the compounds, we distinguish 
between the first and second members. The first may be (a) the 
pure nominal stem, e.g. Bou-KdAo-s. Ablauting stems tend to 
have the weak grade: e.g. yvu-tetds ‘falling on the knee’, 
XElUc-ppou-s ‘winter flowing’, where the -a- < *-n-; (b) a case 
form: e.g. *Tote1-5a5! ‘Lord of the Earth’ (vocative, cf. Lat. 
Fipiter, * Djeu-pater-), Aioo-So0t0-s, Aido-Kovpoi (genitive), odof- 
tropo-s (locative), (F)ipi-voo-s, Soupi-Ktnto-s (instrumental) ; 
(c) one of a number of inherited elements, notably the negating 

t This is the presumed basis of the name Poteida(h)én, Poseidon. 
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prefix n- (e.g. &-yveto-s) and the so-called ‘copulative’ prefix, 
which in fact is the zero grade *sm- of the word for ‘one’ 
*sem-. This would regularly appear as &- (&-1ra€, &-TrA00s, etc.), 
but lost its breathing according to Grassmann’s Law (p. 230) 
when the second member contained an aspirate: &-Aoyo-s, 
&-SeApds (*sm-gelbho-s), &-KoOAovGo-s, etc. The unaspirated 
form spread by analogy to compounds where no aspirate 
followed. There was, of course, no distinction in the dialects 
which lost the aspiration. 

Other first elements are: d&ya- (dyd-vvigo-s), dpi- (&pl- 
yvoto-s), épi- (ép1-Ku51js), Suo- (Suc-pevtis), ev- (ev-pevris); 
(d) prepositions: &-TreSo0-s, éi-cowTpo-v, &yol-TroAo-s, U1rd- 
KUKAo-s, etc.; (e) adverbs (often fossilized noun cases (p. 283)): 
THV- (Tav-fpap, Wév-aibo-s), TraAiv- (TaAlv-opoo-s), TraAat- 
(traAdal-pato-s), yapat- (xapai-eUvn-s); (f) cardinal numbers: 
51-1r05-, Tpi-TroS-, TeTpa-Trod-; TovpdAeia ‘having four pdAor’ 
appears to have a zero form of the word for ‘four’ *qtru-, but 
cf. tpdtreza and see p. 290. 

A large proportion of first members were noun stems of the 
thematic declension whose stems endcd in -o-. As a consequence 
this vowel was regarded as a composition sullix par excellence 
and became attached to other stems: yuyo-troytd-s, &v5p0- 
MOvO-S, XEIPO-viTTTpO-v (earlier yép-viy). 

Turning now to the form of the second members, we find in 
this position a certain number of stems which do not occur as 
separate words and also do not appear as first members. 
A number of these are ancient root nouns which have survived 
only in composition: oU-3U§, Bou-mAn€, xép-viy, BoU-KAey, etc. 
More usually such stems are extended by means of a composi- 
tional suffix: peod-5y-G, 51-pp-d-s5, 6-23-05 (*o-sd-o-s, -sd- being 
the zero grade of sed- ‘sit’). Another ancient compositional 
suffix is -t- (cf. Lat. sacer-do-t), which appears in Say-ap-T-, 
tmpo-BAn-T-, etc. In IE -d also functions as a compositional 
suffix (cf. the Latin type agri-col-a) as in the ancient word 
Seo-TroT-G-s, the first member of which is traced to *dems-, 
perhaps a genitival form of the word for ‘house’; -d- may be 
added to -é-, -td- being used to form compound agent nouns 
like TruA-ap-T&-, TEepI-KTI-TE-, KAQ-NO-TE- (-nNo- < *-ed- ‘eat’ + 
ta; for *dt > st, see p. 241). 
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B. VERBS 


The Greek verbal conjugation comprises a number of different 
‘tense’ stems, present, aorist, perfect and future. The first three 
were inherited from IE, but the future in all IE languages is a 
recent formation (see pp. 310f.). These stems have distinctive 
Ablaut grades: e.g., present Agitr-, aorist Aitr-, perfect Ae-Aortr-. 
Although they are called ‘tenses’, the stems have no temporal 
references but relate to the type of action. ‘The so-called present 
stem represents continuing action (the durative stem), the 
aorist refers to momentary action, while the perfect represents 
the state resulting from an event. Thus @vijoKeiv means ‘ to be in 
the process of dying’, Oaveiv ‘to expire’ and te@vdvai ‘to be 
dead’. These different presentations of verbal events, durative, 
aoristic, and perfect, by distinctive stems are known as the 
‘aspects’ of a verb. By different devices, which will be discussed 
below, the aspectual stems give rise to a variety of ‘moods’— 
indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative and infinitive. In 
the indicative, temporal distinctions can be made by means of 
the augment and inflexions: thus from one and the same dura- 
live stem, Aeye/o-, we may form a present tense Aéy-w and a 
preterite €-Aeyo-v. 

The description of the function of the ‘present’ stem as 
‘durative’ does not cover all the facts. Thus when Socrates’ 
friends visited him in prison they entered and ‘found’ him just 
relieved of his shackles. Nothing could be more momentary 
than this act of ‘discovery’. Yet Plato uses the durative form 
KateAapPdvoyev. This has greater directness and vividness: it 
represents the event as it unfolds as in a news-recl. We have 
called it the ‘cye-witness aspect’. The aorist, by contrast, 
simply refers to the event as a unit of history (p. 293). 

At this point only the formation of the ‘present’ stem will be 
under consideration. Although Greek inherited from IE a 
variety of present-stem formations, most of these survived as 
mere fossils. The productive types, which give the Greek verbal 
system its peculiar stamp, in the main owe their origin to a 
single inherited suffix *-je/o-, which could be added to both 
vowel and consonant stems. The exposition thus falls naturally 
into two sections (A) the fossils and (B) the -j- formations. 
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A. 


1. Root stems. These are divided into two groups according to 
the presence or absence of the ‘thematic vowel’, a fundamental 
phenomenon in the Greek verbal conjugation, which may be 
illustrated from the contrast of pép-o-yev : i-pev, pép-e-Te : I-Te. 
In the first member of these pairs a stem-forming (‘thematic’) 
vowcl e/a appears before the inflexion, but not in the second 
member. We have, then, (a) thematic root stems: &yo, pipe, 
Exo (*segh-), Aeltreo, etc.; and (b) athematic: elul (*esmz), elu, 
Kteipt (Mycenaean, later replaced by xtizo), pnul, etc. 


2. With reduplication and zero grade: (a) thematic: yi-yv-o- 
pou (cf. yévos (Lat. gi-gn-0)), ize (*st-sd-6, Lat. sidd), toywo (*si- 
skh-6) (for loss of aspiration, see p. 230), ti-wt-o (cf. *pet-) ; 
(b) athematic: ti-@n-p1, for (*st-std-m1), S{-5e0-1, etc. A few 
verbs have a nasal consonant after the reduplication, e.g. Tip- 
TAN-Ul. 


3. Nasal stems 


(a) -vw (with zero gradc of the root): S&K-v-o (aor, &5ax- 
ov), Té&pu-v-c (Doric; Attic téyveo is an innovation), K&p-v-o 
(aor. &-Kap-ov). The last is based on a base *kemH,-/kmen,/ 
k°mH,-, the -n- being attached to form III of the base (see 
pp. 219 f.), cf. xa&pa-to-s. 

(b) -vpo. This suffix is postulated for certain verbs which 
have a short vowel in Attic and a long vowel in Ionic (Homer) 
and so fall into the phonological pattern exemplified by §évos/ 
Eeivos (see pp. 227 £.): pOlve (aor. &-pO1-To), tives, pbdveo, Ik&voo. 

(c) -4ve appears in a number of verbs which have a long 
syllable, and this suggests that the suffix was *-°n-, with an 
epenthetic vowel: KkeuBavoo, AnPdveo, crapTave, alobdvoua, etc. 
This suffix was often added to stems with an infix nasal (of the 
type Lat. iu-n-g-0, ru-m-p-6, see below) : ya-v-0-cv-oo (aor. é-pa0- 
ov), Aa-v-y-cv-w (aor. é-Aay-ov), Tru-v-6-dv- (aor. é-Trv8-ov), 
Ai-y-1-av-o (Sappho, cf. Latin linquo, Skt. rinakit). 

(d) -va-(-vn-)/-va-. This type is traceable to a base con- 
sisting of a root with a laryngeal extension, a nasal being 
inserted between the root and the laryngeal. ‘Thus for the root 
*dem- ‘tame’ a base *dem-H,-/dm-eH,-/dm-H,- is postulated, the 
second and third forms with infix nasal, yielding Greek dSap- 
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v&- /Say-ve-. Some verbs of this class, under conditions difficult 
to determine, show an anaptyctic vowel -1-: okf8-vn-pt (aor. &- 
oKéSa-oa), kip-vn-ul (é-Képa-oa), etc. On this vowel, see p. 240. 

(e) -vi-/-vi-. This type had a similar origin to (d): a nasal 
was infixed in roots extended by -u-. A clear example is Skt. 
str-nd-t1 (3rd sing.) /str-nu-(v)-dntt (3rd plur.) < *sér-n-eu-/str- 
n-u- (*ster- ‘strew’, ‘cast down’). The expected Greck corres- 
pondents would have the suffix alternation -veu-/-vu- but this 
appears as -vU-/-vU-, the change being due to the analogy of 
-va- /-v&-,: oTdp-vU-pt/oTdp-vi-pev (the apparent o-grade of the 
root has been explained as the reflection of the laryngeal H,, see 
p. 300). The expected zero grade of the root (characteristic of 
the II form of the base) appears in &p-vu-poi, té&-vu-pat 
(*ty-n-u, *ten- ‘stretch’), etc. Verbs with full grade such as 
Selkvuyi, zevyvuui, etc. are Greek innovations. Note in parti- 
cular pelyvupi, which replaced ulayw (< *mig-sk-6). 


4. -oxw, -lokw. There is evidence that IE roots could be 
extended by the suffix -s- (see below on the s-aorist, pp. 301 f.), 
and this could be further extended by a -k-. A good cxample is 
Hittite pahs- ‘protect’, cf. Latin pas-tor with the corresponding 
verb pasco. Besides -s- a suffix -1s- also occurs, as in Hittite 
preterite das ‘put’ < *dhé-is. This likewise occurs in the 
extended form -sk-, especially in Greek and Armenian, where 
it is often added to long-vowel roots. In Hittite -sk- was used to 
form iteratives while in Latin the main function is inchoative, 
and this appears in some Greek representatives (e.g. ynpaoKo). 
Homer preserves the archaic forms B&oxw (replaced in Attic by 
Balve, a -7- formation < *g”m-jo), which is equivalent to 
Sanskrit gdcchati (< *g”m-sk-), and ploy (*mzg-sk-o). The zero 
grade is also found in doy (*pnth-sk-o; cf. aor. €-tra8-ov) with 
full grade in trév@os. From bases with laryngeal extension we 
have O@pmokw (*dhr-eH,-sk-), BAwoKe (aor. E-~odo-v, *ml-eH,- 
sk-), etc. This type often has reduplication: yi-yvw-oxw (*gn- 
€H,-), W-Lvt}-oKe (*mn-eH,- > mnd-). 

A suffix -10x- appears in OvijoKe, KAfjoKetod, and also in 
eVploke and ovtepioxe. A suffix -ox-, not necessarily identical 
with the above, also appears in certain Ionic (Homer and 
Herodotus) preterites (imperfect and aorist) which have no 
augment: ééAcoxe, iotaoxe, etc. 
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5. -Ow. The function of the suffix is difficult to determine. 
Sometimes it seems to express a state arrived at by action, and 
perhaps we have here the origin of the aorist passive (see 
p- 302). Examples of present stems are: Bpidw (cf. Bpiapds), 
TAT O00, TPT|Ow, pAcyéOeo, PaAéboo. A suffix -0- also appears in 
some Homeric aorists: xia@ov, Eoyxe8ov, HAPov, AUCov (*el-/el- 
eu/el-u-). In p@ivvOe and pivv0w the -6- is added to a stem in 
-vu-. On the other hand, *mi-n-u- is the infixed form of a base 
* met-u-/mi-eu-/mi-u-, and this underlies the Linear B compara- 
tive forms me-u-jo/me-wi-jo ‘smaller’ (see p. 47). 


B. 


Stems in -je/o-. Here a distinction is made between a primary 
use (that is, direct addition to a root) and a secondary use 
(attachment to a suffixed root). The suffix was most productive 
in forming denominatives, especially those from vowel stems, 
where it gave rise to the so-called contracted verbs in -co, -é0, 
and -6. Because of Greek sound developments (loss of inter- 
vocalic -j- and ‘yodization’ of consonants (see p. 225)) this, 
the most productive of IE present-stem formants, is not directly 
attested in Greck. In view of the manifold phonctic changes the 
formations will be best classified according to the sound (con- 
sonant or vowel) immediately preceding --. 


1. -alvo < *-2-76: troiwalveo (< *tommp-, zero grade of 
Troipev-), BeAaiveo (cf. peAav-), Thyalves (cf Tijpa), dvopalves, 
etc. This suffix then made itself independent of n-stems and was 
used to form factitives, particularly (a) the ‘colour’ verbs like 
Aeukalveo, (b) in the verbs ‘make hot, cold, dry’, etc., e.g. 
Enpaiveo. Other derivatives are intransitive, denoting physical 
and mental states, e.g. dppaives, pwpaives, etc., such verbs often 
being appropriately in the middle voice. A few verbs are 
primary formations: paivoyat (cf. yevos, aor. é-yav-n, < *mn--). 


2. -Uveo. This formation has close connection with u-adjectives 
and it appears to have originated in n-extensions like €&pavuvos: 
Sapovve, Bapive, aloyuvo, etc. It was later added to o-stems, 
and the proliferations took place mainly in three semantic 
fields: 1, dimensions (ueyadtveo, Bpayuveo, AeTrTUVeo) ; 2, physical 
consistency (&trakvvw, oKAnpuve, Tpaxvve), and 3, cosmetic 
expressions (this perhaps is an extension of 2): KaAAUvon, &B- 
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pve, etc. It has been observed that such formations are foreign 
to pure Attic and are used in particular by Attic writers whose 
language is strongly tinged with Ionic. 


3. *-1j-, ¥-lj-: Ex 8alpoo, ivelpoo, olktipw, dyyéAAo, etc. (for the 
phonology, see p. 226). 

4. -oo- (Attic -tt-). This formant results from the yodization of 
voiceless dentals and dorsals (pp. 225 f.): koptcow (Kopvuée-), 
Epéoow (épet-), pUAKoGWw (PuUAaK-), Bwprtjcow (SwpaK-), etc. 

5. -&30. This suffix originated perhaps in the attachment of 
*-76 to stems in -a5- and -ay-, but it was subsequently added to 
any type of stem, particularly to d-stems: &yopdzu, alypdzo, 
etc. This brought the -&2w verbs into competition with the 
type in -c&e so that we find encroachments such as aitid2o, 
KpoTpicagw, KPOPUAZO, etc. 


6. -izw. The development of this suffix is parallel with that of 
-42, originating in the addition of -0 to -18- (e.g. tArize, 
épizw, ppovtize, etc.). The compound suffix made itself inde- 
pendent and became attachable to noun-stems of all types. Its 
productivity had begun in prehistoric Greek, and it became one 
of the most prolific of all verbal suffixes. Such verbs have the 
meanings (a) todosomething, or (b) to be something, connected 
with the basic noun, though the precise way in which the noun 
enters into the activity of the verb varies with each word : Se1trvize 
‘entertain’, kteatize ‘acquire’, &kovtige ‘throw a spear’, ‘hit 
with a spear’, poxapizw ‘congratulate’, ‘pronounce happy’, etc. 


7. -ao. The denominatives in -&ow were originally -j- deriva- 
tives from d-stems: Bodw, Seckopat, vikdeo, etc. This class 
remained relatively unproductive compared with the types in 
-éo and -dw. An important group among the analogical innova- 
tions in the classical period comprises the verbs denoting physical 
ailments (Aettp&w, TroSaypde, etc.) and abnormal mental 
states (Kicodw, povdo, etc.). In the latter sense the compound 
suffix -1&09 was especially prolific: vautidew, dpbaApide, etc. 


8. -éo. If we disregard the few primary verbs where -éw is due 
to the loss of a final root consonant (e.g. 20 < *zE0-w, TVW < 
*<tyeroo) and those from disyllabic bases (e.g. xaAéw, éuéw), this 
extremely productive type comprises (a) -j- denominatives 
from e/o- stems (e.g. piAéw), (b) denominatives from -os/es- 
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stems (e.g. TeAéw), and (c) deverbatives in -ejo- with iterative- 
causative meaning (e.g. Tpovéw, poptw). Although -éw verbs 
came to be made from any types of noun-stem, there is a sur- 
prisingly small number from simple nouns, this being the 
preserve of the suffix -eu- in forming verbs with the meaning ‘to 
be such and such a person’, ‘to be active with such and such a 
thing’ (see below). 

g. -dw. These verbs are cither factitive in meaning (&nAdw 
‘make clear’, &Ado ‘inake blind’, etc.) or instrumentative 
(8vpde ‘provide with a door’, and by extension 8avarde ‘put 
to death’). A weakened sense of the factitive is present in verbs 
meaning ‘regard as’, ‘treat as’ (Sixaidw ‘regard as just’, 
3nAdw ‘regard with envy’, etc.). Since the inherited denomi- 
natives from o-stems are represented by the -éw type, the -6w 
class is a Greek innovation, created in analogy of the -&w verbs. 
In the stated functions the -dw class competed with the verbs in 
-ize and -aive. A number of them were used in the passive 
sense ‘to be afflicted with a disease’, this being also a function of 
the verbs in -1&0. Consequently we find competing formations: 
yaupdopai/yaupidéw, KoTréopat/KoTride. The suflix remained 
productive in Byzantine Greck and today it is represented by 
the verbs in -cvo. 


10. -evw. These verbs derive from -evs nouns (pp. 249 f.). The 
expected form of the suffix -eio < *-éw-jo- is attested dialectic- 
ally (Elean puyadenv), butin general -ev- has been restored from 
the non-present stems and the underlying nouns. The function 
of the suffix resembles that of the -é class, the sense being ‘to be 
such and such’ (d&piotevo, Saitpevor) or ‘to be active with re- 
gard tosuch and such’ (&yopevion, Onpevon, Ta1devw). In the main, 
simple nouns form -e¥w denominatives, whereas compound 
nouns favour the -éw type. In Byzantine Greek -evw was 
much used in naturalizing Latin loan-words: é&vveovevouan, 
Kovpatopevian, poyeven (= erogo), etc. 


3. Inflexion 


A. THE DECLENSIONAL CLASSES AND 
THE CASE INFLEXIONS 
Greek is an inflexional language in which different monemes 
are added to the noun stem according to its syntactic function 
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within the sentence (see above). There may be different scts of 
such case inflexions with identical functions, as in the Latin 
senatus/populus, senatum/populum, senatis/populi, senatui/populé, 
senati/populo. The noun stems which exhibit a given set of case 
monemes form a noun declension. 

Even in IE there are separate forms for all eight cases only in 
the singular of the o-stems (the thematic declension) and it is a 
characteristic of all neuters that they do not distinguish nomi- 
native and accusative. In all the other declensions the ablative 
and genitive singular are identical. In the plural IE had only 
six case distinctions: the dative and ablative are identical and 
there is no vocative form. In the separate languages there were 
further simplifications. Certain fossil survivals apart, Greek 
combined the genitive and ablative, and the dative with the 
locative and perhaps the instrumental. This phenomenon is 
known as the ‘syncretism’ of the cases. The following table sets 
forth the case endings postulated by comparatists for IE: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative _-s, -¢ -e, -i -€s 
Vocative -( -¢, -l -c8 
Accusative -in/-n “C, “i -ns/-ns 
Genitive -cs/-08/-8 -Ous -om/-6m 
Ablative -es/-os/-s, -ed/-od = -bh(y)6, -m6 -bh(y)os, -mos 
Dative -ei -bh(y)6, -mé6 -bh(y)os, -mos 
Instrumental -e/-0,-bhmi/-mi = -bh(y)6,-m6 — - bhmis/-mis, -dis 
Locative “i -ou -su 


-@ stands for zero inflexion, which in certain declensions of 
the animate gender is accompanied by extension (vrddhi) of the 
suffix. On the distribution of the alternative forms (e.g. the 
m-cascs) in the IE dialects, sce p. 6. 

The case monemes show Ablaut alternation: c.g. genitive 
-es/-os/-s, ablative -éd/-dd,! instrumental -e/-o. The same is true 
of the stem, the general rule being that the full grade appears in 
the nominative, vocative and locative of the singular and the 
nominative, vocative and accusative of the plural, these being 
the ‘strong’ cases. In the nominative singular of certain classes 
an extended grade of the Ablaut appears. The other cases have 
the zero grade of the stem. This ideal picture was, of course, 
obscured by frequent analogical phenomena. 


! The long vowels result from the contraction of -ed and -od with the 
preceding thematic vowel. 
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Even in IE contraction took place when a case beginning 
with a vowel was added to a vowel stem and this was the 
beginning of the process which diversified a single original IE 
declension into the different declensional classes presented by 
the descendant languages. These are best organized and 
analysed according to the final sounds of the stems. The 
thematic declension (o-stems) stands apart from the athematic 
group, comprising stems in -d, plosives, liquids and nasals, 
s-stems, and stems in -2, -w and diphthongs. 


1. O-stems 
Singular 


Nom. *-s: S0UAo-5. Neuters do not distinguish nom. and 
acc., both of which have the ending -om. 

Voc. bare stem with e-grade: S00A¢. 

Acc. *-m, which regularly > -n in Greek: S00Aov. 

Gen. *-osj0: S0WAo10. 

Dat. *-02 (< *-0-+ *-e2): BovAet. 

Dual Nom., Voc., Acc. *-6 (< *-0 + *-e since -¢ is the ending in 

the consonant stems. 

Gen., Dat. *-ous. 


The Greek -ouv, -ov has no parallel elsewhere, but Arcadian 
has the form -o1uv. The Sanskrit -ayos is thought to be an 
extension (the -ay- originating in the pronouns and in the word 
‘two’, dvayos) of the original ending *-ous, to which the O.SI. 
ending is traceable. In view of the Mycenaean locative form 
duwoupi ‘in two (land portions)’ it is possible that the Greek 
forms in -o1vv also owe their genesis to the influence of the word 
for ‘two’, though the spelling rules make it impossible to decide 
whether the Linear B word stands for dwounphi or dwouphi. It is 
just conceivable that the Greek ending went through the stages 
-oluv, -ouv, -otv, Attic having further the dissimilated form 
Sueiv for Suoiv. 


Plural 


Nominative *-ds < *-0-+ *-es. This was replaced in Greek as 
early as the Mycenaean period by -oz taken from the pronominal 
declension (see below). The neuters utilized as their plural an 
old collective formation (still taking the singular verb in Attic 
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Greek) in *-d, which may come from *-oH, which > -d before 
a consonant and -d before a vowel. Greek generalized the short 
form (but cf. Skt. yuga). 

Accusative *-ns. -ovs still survives in a number of Greek 
dialects (e.g. Cret. éAeu@epovs), but it developed variously to 
“WS, -OUS, OF -Ols in others (see below). 

Genitive *-dm/-om. Greek -wv (SoUAwv) corresponds to 
Sanskrit -dm. The disyllabic scansion in Vedic suggests that 
-om arose in the o-declension from *-o-om, whence it spread to 
the other declensions. The archaic Latin forms like deum may 
derive from either -6m or -om. 

Dative. The Greek datives descend from either locatives in 
*-oisu or instrumentals in *-é7s. Mycenaean still distinguishes 
datives in -0-2 (most probably representing -ozhi) and instru- 
mentals in -o standing for -ozs, the vowel having been shortened 
by Osthoff’s Law (p. 215). The change of *-ozsu to *-ovst may 
have been due to the influence of the singular *-o7, the further 
change to -oihi being regular. The intervocalic -s- in -o1o1 is 
presumably due to the influence of the consonant stems. On the 
selection between -oto1 and -o1s in the Greek dialects sce p. 124. 

The IE locative singular *-02 survives in forms like oiKou, 
méSo1, etc., and the alternative Ablaut form *-e7 in adverbs like 
éxel (on Doric teide, c&AAel, etc., see p. 286). On the Attic 
peculiarities occasioned by quantitative metathesis (vafos > 
vews) and by contraction (rAdFos > trAoUs) see pp. 62 f. On the 
-pi case see below. On other case relics see under Adverbs 


(pp. 283 f.). 
2. A-stems 


This declension occupies an intermediate position between the 
thematic and the athematic types. Thus it has the genitive in -s 
and not that in *-osj0. On the other hand, like the o-stems, it has 
replaced the inherited nominative plural *-ds (< *-d+*-es) by 
-ai on the analogy of -oz, taken by the o-stems from the prono- 
minal declension. This interaction of the -o- and -d-stems was 
occasioned by the fact that -d was used to form feminines corres- 
ponding to the masculines of the o-class. This is thought to have 
been a specialization of a wider function of the -d-suffix. Since 
*.j- and *-a- feminines correspond to 7- and u-stems, it is likely 
that all three feminine formations go back to a laryngeal, so 
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that-d < *-0+4H,. To this declension also belong feminines with 
the suffix *-jH, (Skt. -7, see pp. 248 f.): péAawa, Avouca 
(< *Avovt-jH,), etc., which show Ablaut alternation -&/-&. 

The other case forms call for little comment. In the singular, 
the vocative originally ended in -d (e.g. vuyga), accusative 
-av < *-d4m, dative -&1 < *-4+-ei, this form converging with 
the locative < *-d+i. In the plural accusative *-dns > -avs, 
which developed alternative sandhi forms -avs/-&s before 
vowcls and consonants respectively. On the dialect selections 
and the developments of -avs to -avs/-&s/-ats, see above. In the 
genitive, Greek, like Italic, replaced *-6m by *-som, drawn from 
the demonstrative pronoun (Skt. tdsdm, Lat. (ts)tdrum, Gk. 
t&(h)wv). In Attic-Ionic -Gwv > -nwv > -ewv > -dv. The 
dative presents alternative forms traceable to 1, -dis, an instru- 
mental analogous to *-dis, which regularly > -dis, and 2, -dst, 
a locative still preserved in ’A®fvnot, 6Upao1, etc. The endings 
-noi and -atoi are blends. For the dialect distribution, see above. 
In the dual, *-az (cf. Skt. -e) was replaced by -d on the analogy 
of the -d of the o-stems. For the Mycenaean nominative torpezo 
and dative wanasot, sce p. 46. 

The genitive and dative dual have -cav/-civv, parallel with 
-o1(1)v/-o1uv. The masculines of this declension show features 
ascribable to the influence of the o-stems: 1, -s is added to the 
nominatives (toAit&-s, etc.), and 2, the genitive ends in -do 
(moAita-o; for the dialects, see above), which Attic replaced 
by -ov. For the vocative there are numerous archaic forms with 
-&: ouBdta, etc. For the Mycenaean duals in -ae see p. 46. 


3. The Athematic Declension 


In this class an archaic feature of basic importance is the shifting 
of the accent from the stem to the inflexion with the concomitant 
Ablaut alternations; this gave rise to the distinction between the 
strong and the weak cases, the accent falling on the terminations 
of the latter. Lengthening (vrddhi) is often observed in the 
nominative singular of animate nouns. In the ideal example the 
strong cases are singular: nominative, vocative, accusative and 
locative; dual: nominative and accusative; and plural: nomina- 
tive, vocative and accusative; but the system was already in 
dissolution even in IE times. Sanskrit pitdr- ‘father’ serves as an 
example of stem alternations: vrddhi in singular nominative 
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_ pita; normal grade in singular accusative pitdr-am, vocative 
pitar, locative pitdr-i, dual nominative accusative pitdr-d(u), 
plural nominative pitdr-as, vocative pitar-as; zero grade else- 
where, e.g. singular instrumental pztr-d, dative pitr-é, plural 
locative pitr-su. 


Singular 


Nominative. *-s in most classes, but some have lengthening 
(vrddhi) of the stem: e.g. n-stems (trophy), r-stems (tTrattp), 
and s-stems (evyevijs/*etyeveo-). Neuters have a zero ending 
and lose the final plosive(s) of the stem (p. 5): péAt(t-), 
YGAa(KT-). 

Accusative. After consonants *-mj > -« (pUAak-a). After 
vowels *-m > -v (méAI-v). 

Genitive. *-os > -os (@UAaKos, TroBds). 

Dative. -e: is still largely preserved in Mycenaean (p. 46), 
but later survives only sporadically (e.g. Atfel-pidos). This 
termination was replaced by -?, a locative formation (1ro&{), the 
process having begun already in Mycenaean, particularly in 
thie s-stems. 


Plural 


Nominative. *-es is preserved (des). The neuters have 
-a < *-H, (dvoyaT-a). 

Accusative. *-gs (after consonants) > -as (rod-as). For the 
dialect developments of *-ns after vowels, see p. 237. 

Genitive. *-6m > -wv (1rod-dv). 

Dative. *-su > -o1, under the influence of singular -7 
(puAag1). For the phonetic developments in various stems, see 
below. For the analogical extension in Aecolic of -eo-o1 (origi- 
nating in s-stems) see pp. 55 f., 96. 

The dual endings -e and -ov need no further discussion. 

Post-Mycenaean Greek presents a case-ending -g1 in a 
variety of functions—locative (Speogt), instrumental (Ip1) and 
ablative (7IA1691), both in the singular and the plural. But this 
was largely an artificial development of the original usage still 
evident in Mycenaean, where it is used almost exclusively (a) in 
the plural, (b) of athematic stems, and is added directly to the 
stem (see p. 45). Thus Greek maintained the IE distinction 
between the instrumental plural endings -ots and -bhi(s) which 
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is also reflected in the Sanskrit declensions (-dis/-bhis). The 
formant -bhi- also appears in the IE (on the dialect distribution 
see p. 6) dative—ablative dual (*-bhyo) and plural (*-bhyos). 
Meillet pointed out that labial plosives figure neither in the 
suffixes nor terminations of IE. It is conjectured that these case 
forms originated in a ‘postposition’ *-bz. 


Plosive Stems 


The different stem-classes require further comment. Among 
those ending in a plosive, the vocative &va shows the bare stem 
FavakT with loss of the final plosives. The same may be true of 
yuval < *yuvaix, although it has been suggested that ywvau is 
an ancient vocative form. The word for ‘foot’ has o-grade 1rod- 
(possibly originating in compounds) contrasting with the Latin 
ped-. A lengthened vowel tras appears in the nominative (cf. 
Sanskrit pad). The Attic trovs cannot be original and is presum- 
ably due to some analogical influence difficult to determine. In 
the dative plural the -s- occasioned a variety of phonetic 
changes. With dental stems -ts- and -ds- > -oo-, which was 
simplificd: troof < *1ro8-o1. In stems like 680vtT-, 686vtT-o1 > 
*SSov(o)t > dSo01. This stem originally showed Ablaut alter- 
nation: dont-/dnt- (Skt. accusative ddnt-am, genitive dat-ds). The 
full grade has been generalized in the Greek declension (as 
opposed to Latin.dent- < *dpt-) but the zero grade survives 
in the Mycenaean derived adjective odatwent- < *odpt-went- 
(p. 52). In the dative plural -ont- stems converged with -dn- 
stems, with the consequence that a number of stems form 
nominatives in -wv, notably the participles like Avwv/Avovt- 
(see pp. 312 f.). Conversely -wv stems were declined like 
-ont- stems: e.g. A€wv (feminine Aéaiva < *lewn-jH,, cf. 
Lat. leo, lednis), Acovt-. In these nouns the vocative was formed 
with the bare stem, with regular loss of the final plosive: 
yépov. 

Liquid Stems 


Liquid stems have vrddhi in the nominative singular, zero 
grade in the genitive and dative singular and dative plural, with 
normal grade elsewhere (singular trarip, mérep, tratépa, 
tatpds, tatpl; dual tatépe, morépowv; plural trocrépes, trartépas, 
TWATEpwWV, TraTpdo! (< *paty-su). This departs from the IE 
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pattern in which the zero grade appeared. also in the accusative 
and genitive plural (see above on Skt. pztar-). On the other hand 
there was analogical extension of the zero grade in forms like 
OUyatpa, OUyaTpes, OUyarTpas. Similarly dvijp has variously 
a&vépa/avEpa, dvépos/dvEpds, etc. (for *dvp- > dvbp- see 
p. 240). Xeip derives from a stem *yeop- < IE *ghesr- (cf. 
Aeolic yepp-, Doric xnp). The nominative *yeps developed 
regularly to yelp in Attic, and this form of the stem was carried 
throughout the declension except for the dative plural yepol 
(< *xepo-o1). 


Nasal Stems 


Nasal stems in IE had *-6n, with lengthened o-grade, in the 
nominative singular, *-en- with normal e-grade in the accusative 
and locative singular and in the nominative plural, but zero 
grade -n- elsewhere. By different analogical processes Greek 
evolved types in -wv/-ov- (Salpov/Salpovos), -nv/-ev- (pptv/ 
ppevds), -nv/-nv- (opiv/opnvds). The zero grade appears in 
gppaci (< *bhrnsi); in Attic ppeot the vowel of ppéves, etc. has 
been generalized, just as Salyoo: has been substituted for 
*Saluao. The vocative has the bare stem in the normal grade: 
Saipov, “ATroAAov, etc. 

There is a trace of the ancient alternation *-dn/-en- in the 
adverb aifév, cf. al(f)av. For alés and alef see Adverbs, p. 284. 
Ancient, too, is the declension of kvav, which may contain the 
zero grade of *kew- ‘watch’ (koéw, Lat. caved) and so meant 
originally ‘the watcher’. The oblique cases have the zero grade 
xuv-, this declension being paralleled in Skt. s(u)vd/Sunas, and 
Lith. sué/suts. Neuters in -mg are an inherited class: évopa (cf. 
Skt. nama, Lat. nomen). In Greek this stem shows an extension 
-t- (6vopuatos), which does not appear in the denominative 
dvopalves (*onomp-j0). 


S-stems 


The declension of the s-stems is complicated in Greek by the 
aspiration and subsequent loss of intervocalic -s-. Thus the 
neuter type genos/genes- produced yéve(h)os/yévous, yéve(h)1/ 
yévet, yéve(h)a/yévn, yevi(h)wv/yevdv, yéveooi/yéveot. The 
corresponding animate declension has vrddhi in the nominative 
eyevtis, but elsewhere the normal grade (e.g. nominative 
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plural evyevé(A)es /evyeveis). On the phonetic complexities of the 
compounds in *-klewés (*klewos ‘fame’) see p. 239. 

_ Another inherited type comprised the animate nouns in 
*.gs-]-ds- (cf. Latin honds, with e-grade in hones-tus): odes 
*olSd(h)a/alb, *alBd(h)os/alSots, *alb6(h)1/aldoi. *ausds 
‘dawn’ (Lat. auréra) originally followed the same declension: 
&(F)as, *apo(h)a, *apo(h)os, *aro(k)1, are reflected in the 
Homeric 44, tots, hoi. In Attic the regular phonctic develop- 
ment produced éws (with retraction of the accent), and this was 
absorbed into the ‘Attic second declension’ (p. 191). Certain 
nouns of this inflexion acquired the ¢-extension of the stem, e.g. 
Attic xpws, ypwtds as against Homeric ypws, ypods. 

The class of neuters in -as represents another IE heirloom in 
Greek although it has been argued that some of them are 
transformations of stems in -ap (e.g. yépas, but adjective 
yepap-ds, denominative yepalpw). The declension is as follows: 
singular Kpé(F)as, *xpe(F)ahos > Kptws, *Kpe(F)a(h)1 > Kpéar; 
dual *xpe(F)a(h)e (cf. Myc. dipae) > xpéa, *xpe(F)a(h)ow > 
Kpedv; plural *xpe(F)a(h)a > Kpé& (see below), *xpe(F)a(h)wv 
> Kpedv, *Kpe(F)acot > Kptact. The nominative-accusative _ 
plural is often kpé&. his may be due to the influence of other 
declensions like évépata, but it has been suggested that it goes 
back to an old collective *krew#,. The -os-/-es- neuters also exert 
a pull on this declension: e.g. oWSas has the genitive oU5eos, 
dative o¥&e1. Some of the -as- neuters also have the ¢-stem in 
oblique cases, and this has been regarded as another indication 
that they were once -ap stems with the heteroclite oblique stem 
-nt- (see below). An example is tépas, tépatos, etc. ; in the plural 
we have the alternative forms tépata/tép& (< *tera(h)a), 
tepatoo / tepdiv (<< *tera(h)dm). 

The word for ‘month’ in Greek originates in *méns-, an old 
s-stem. In Aeolic the genitive *méns-os > pnvvos (for the stem 
cf. Lat. mensis), but in other dialects > pwnvds, which gave rise 
to the analogical nominative univ. The nominative *mens-s > 
*méns > els (Attic) or pts (Doric). Elean pels was created on 
the model Znvos : Zevs (see below). 

Another s-stem with heteroclite declension is the word for 
‘ear’: nominative singular Attic oUs (not a diphthong on the 
evidence of the early spelling OZ), Doric és; genitive, etc. dT- 
points to *owos/*ownt-, the latter > *6(F)at- > dt-. The stem 
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*owes- appears in dudes ‘with two handles’, cf. Myc. anowe = 
anéwés ‘without handles’. Other languages, however, show a 
stem *aus-, e.g. Lat. auris (the z-stem perhaps from a dual form 
*ausi), aus-culto, and this forms the basis of tapeial, trapiiov, 
Myc. paraw(w)aid < *par-dus-io-/~id. Homer, again (also 
later poets and inscriptions) had ovat-. To accommodate all 
these forms some scholars posit *ous-, with zero grade *aus-; 
others again *ousos/*ouses-/*ouspt-. A more recent view postu- 
lates *aus-/*us- with an s-stem *ausos/*auses-, *ausos changing 
to Greek *ouvoos under the influence of *og¥- ‘eye’. The 
declension became heteroclite on the lines of other anatomical 
words. The Homeric ovat- is explained as metrical lengthening, 
and the similar inscriptional forms are dismissed as Homericisms. 


Stems in -i, -u, and -eu 


Here two types are distinguished: 1, those in which the suffix 
remains invariably -2 or -u, and 2, those in which it ablauts 
*.7/-e1, *-u/-eu, with a lengthened form (vrddhi) *-é and -éu in 
certain positions, the Ablaut alternations being occasioned 
originally by accentual shift. An example of 1 is the word for 
sheep “owis > S(F)is > ols, *owim > S(F)w > olv, *owjos > 
O(F)16s > olds, *owjer > O(F)iL > olf (also Of), *owjes > 5(F)1€5 
> oles, *owins > O(F)ivs > ols, *owsom > d(F)lwov > oldv, 
*owisu > O(F)iol > ofof. More frequent was type 2 with -e- 
grade of the suffix originally in the vocative, genitive, and dative 
pnenicl and the nominative plural: *-2s, *-e2, *-2m, *-e1s, *-ejet, 

* ees. Particularly characteristic is the replacement of the 
genitive singular *-ezs in Greek by -7-os. 

In Attic Greek there was considcrable rearrangement, with 
the consequence that the zero grade appears only in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular: TrdoAis, TwdOAtv. The IE vocative 
had the full grade of the suffix -e2, and this survived in the divine 
name TTooe1(-8G-wv) ‘O Lord of the Earth’. In the declension 
it has been replaced by the zero grade. In the nominative plural 
* polej-es regularly > trdAeis, and the -e- has been extended to the 
accusative plural wmoAes < *polens (for original *toAivs > 
mMOAis), the genitive mdéAewv, and the dative méAeo1. In the 
singular there is evidence for a dative (an ancient locative) with 
vrddhied stem 1rdéAn}, and this stem-form was transferred also to 
the genitive, thus replacing *troAeis by *1déAnos, which > 1o- 
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Aews by quantitative metathesis, the position of the accent 
betraying the originally short final vowel. An alternative 
explanation, which starts with a declensional pattern *folé-s/ 
polj-os, etc., with a levelling to *polég-os etc., hardly seems 
preferable, for this analogical generalization would have to be 
dated before the proto-Greek change *poléis to poléts (Osthoff’s 
Law), while the insertion of polis, polin in this levelled declen- 
sion would remain without explanation. In all dialects except 
Attic the stem form -2 was extended throughout the declension: 
TOAIS, TOALV,> TOAIOS, TOA, etc. The accusative form dAtas 
owes its ending to the consonant stems. 

In the u-stems type 1 is represented by *doru > 8dpv, 
*dorwos > Sounds, *dorwei > Sovpl, *dorwH, > So0Upa, *dor- 
won > Sovupwv. In the type 2 the original inflexions were: 
singular, *-us, *-ou, *-um, *-eus, *-ewei, *-éu; plural *-ewes, 
*-uns, *-uwom, *-usu. In Greek the e-grade, as with -i/-e7 stems, 
was extended to all cases except the nominative, vocative and 
accusative singular: e.g. mijXuUs, Tix, TixuVv, with the plural 
TWHhxEIS < *rayeFes, TIHXEIS (< *Wayxevs), THhyXEwv, THhyXeol. In 
Attic the genitive is Ttyews, where the accent indicates an earlier 
*ynFos, with a grade which might be traced to the vrddhicd 
locative form in *-éu. It is conceivable, however, that a word like 
éotu might have been influenced by the declension of tdAts so 
that c&otews parallels wéAews. In non-Attic dialects the genitive 
singular has -eos (t)yxeE0s), and this is found even in Attic in the 
u-adjectives, e.g. 150s < *swddewos, this being a refashioning 
of the expected *1)Seu-s. *suju- ‘son’ shows forms belonging to 
both declensional types: uius (Cretan), Uus (Attic), viuv (Cretan), 
ulos (Homer) < *suzyjos, uli (Homer) < *sujwi, ules (Homer) < 
*sujwes, uiuvs (Cretan) < *sujuns. The full-grade suffix -ew- 
also appears in vuié(F)os, uié(F)1, uié(F)es > ules, uleis, uiéot. 

Mycenaean presents the dative form ewe, plausibly inter- 
preted as Aijewet, with nominative iju = hijus, both with dis- 
similatory loss of the first u. Dissimilation was also presumably 
responsible for the passage to the thematic class vids, etc. 
(Homer, etc.). To the u- stems also belong the diphthongal stems 
of the type Zels, Bots, and vats. The root *dei- ‘shine’ with 
u-suffixation gave rise to the base forms I *dei-w- (Latin 
deivos/divus) and II *dj-ew-. From the latter comes the vrddhied 
nominative *dj-éu-s. In the accusative the IE form *djé-m, with 
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loss of the second element, is postulated (cf. Bots, B&v < *g6us, 
*s”om). The III form of the base di-w- appears in the genitive 
*diwds and the dative *diwet. This series of forms by regular 
development produced the paradigm nominative ZeUs (with 
shortening according to Osthoff’s Law), accusative Ziv, 
genitive Ai(f)dés, dative At(f)ef. The accusative suffered two 
kinds of transformation. In Aia the stem form of the genitive 
and dative has been introduced, while Zijva has received the 
characteristic case-ending of the consonantal stems. The stem 
Znv- extracted from this form gave rise to the levelled declen- 
sion Znvos, Znvi (already Homer, but Mycenaean has diwo, diwe) 
and even a nominative Zt. 

Similar is the origin of Bots, Bdv (Doric; Attic Botv is ana- 
logical), Bo(F)ds, Bo(F){, BoFres, Bo(F)Gv, Bouvol, which go back 
to *g”ous, *g”d(u)m, *g”owos, *g”owel, *g”’owes, *g”owdm, 
* s”ousu. In the accusative plural Doric Bdis (Attic Bots parallels 
the singular Botv) resembles Skt. gas, but we should expect 
* s”owns, which has its regular reflection in Boas (Homer). Nats 
(*ndus, or perhaps < *naH-u-s) shows no Ablaut alternations, 
for vats and vavol have regular shortening (Osthoff) ; the other 
cases have the inhcrited long vowel (cf. Latin ndvis) with 
a@ > 7 in Attic-Ionic; vi\(F)a, vn(F)ds, vn(F)f, vii(Fes, vil(F)as, 
vn(F)&v. The long vowel has spread analogically to vnts and 
vnuol. Shortening of n in hiatus produced the Ionic forms véa, 
veds, vées, véas, veddv. In Attic the accusative plural is vats, 
parallel with the singular vatv. 

A vrddhied suffix -éu- also appears in the Greek nouns of the 
type PaotAes with a declension BaoiAi\(F)a, BaciAi|(F)os, etc. 
Quantitative metathesis produced the Attic forms PaoiAéa, 
Baoirtws, Paoidéas, and the € was introduced also into the 
dative BaoiAci. The early Attic nominative plural BaoiAfjs is 
the regular development < -nfes, but the generalization of the 
stem-form PaoiAe- gave rise to the later form BaoiAsis, which 
was also substituted for the earlier accusative plural. 

The suffix in the feminine diphthongal stems of the type 
ae1fo1- may be regarded as an ablaut alternation of *-e7- with 
vrddhi in the nominative singular trei$e (cf. the Sanskrit type 
sakha, accusative sakhayam, dative sakhye) but -o1- in the other 
cases: vocative Trei80i, accusative Trea < *treiBo(j)a(< *bhet- 


dhoj-m), genitive Te1Pots < *tre180(j)os, dative Te18oi < *1re180)-1. 
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Heteroclitec Nouns 


IE possessed in abundance a type of neuter nouns in which the 
nominative—accusative had the stem in -r-, but the oblique cases 
in -n-. This type survived as sparse fossil remains in most IE 
languages but was still vigorous in the Hittite declension, both 
in the simple forms -ar/-na- as well as in the compound forms 
-mar, -sar, -tar and -war. Hittite espar/esnas * blood’ is paralleled 
by Skt. dsrk/asnds; but in Greek éaxp ‘blood’ the r-stem has been 
generalized. Skt. itdhar /iidhnds i is reflected in otbap /ovGerros < 
* oudhy /* oudhyn-. The -i- is a stem extension which figures in the 
Skt. nominative ydkrt, genitive yaknds ‘liver’, cf. htrap/ftraros 
( < *jéq"7 /jéq’-n-t-os). Some nouns have a vrddhied form of the 
suffix. An example is USwp, with which the Hittite plural widar 
(singular watar) may be compared, though the latter has full 
grade stem wed- (cf. dative—locative wedeni). ‘The -r/-n alterna- 
tion recurs in Gothic nominative waté (*wodor), genitive watins 
(< *woden(o)s), and it is still reflected in the opposition of 
English water versus Swedish vain. . 

There are a few traccs of a heteroclite declension -on-/-os-: 
Kuxeov has the Homeric accusative Kuxe(1)® (< *-o(h)a < 
*-osm); elxov has accusative singular elk, genitive singular 
elkoUs and accusative plural eikous. Add to these the accusative 
"ATroAAw and TTooe56. Finally, the accusative ald < *atwos-m 
may be compared with the adverbs aiés and aiév, both locatives 
with zero inflexion (p. 284). 

The complex morphology of the word for ‘head’ centres 
round the root xap- < *ky-, the zero grade of *ker-, which 
provides xépas ‘horn’ (< *ker-H,-s). A stem form *kyz-s- would 
satisfactorily account for the fossil k&p in the phrase étl Kap 
‘headlong’. The s-stem may receive an n-extension (e.g. Skt. 
Stras ‘head’, genitive singular sirsnds); so that *k°rH,s-, with 
-n in the nominative as in *onom-n, would satisfactorily account 
for the Attic Kapa via *xapa(h)a, where the three vowels a all 
have different origins. A thematized version of this stem 
*k°rH,s-no- would develop to the Ionic (Homer) Kaépnva via 
*xkapaova. The heteroclite stem *-g-¢ (with -¢- extension) 
appears in Kp&atos, Kp&ati, kp&aTa, contracted to Kpa&rTds, | 
Kpati, etc., with xKp&- presumably from the II base form 
*krett,-s-n- (cf. wxpaviov < *kreH,-s-n-). In other Homeric forms 
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the nominative stem xapn- has been introduced: Kapharos, 
Kapnati, Kaphjata, etc. An 7-stem appears in the compounds 
dp0dkpaipa, eUKpalpn, twikpaipa, and in the gloss kapdpa: 
KEpaAT, (< *k°rH,sra). Mycenaean, too, presents compounds 
with r-stem: the instrumental singular -karaore, instrumental 
plural -karaapi, which reflect *k(a)rddr-ei/*k(a)rd-nt-phi. The 
Linear B spelling tells against the assumption of *k°rH,-s- since 
we should expect ka-ra-a,-pi. The underlying base must there- 
fore be *kreH,- or *k°r,-. This would give rise to a declension 
Kp&-/Kapa-, and this opens the possibility that the nominative 
K&p& is due to a levelling within this declension. As the second 
element of the compound we thus have the stem *kreH,-dr-/ 
*kreH,-nt-,. with feminine formations *kreH,-r-jH,, or *kreH,- 
er-jH,. 


Adjectives 


The adjectives do not differ declensionally from the substantives. 
The category is required primarily to account for a syntactical 
phenomenon: the adjective agrees with the noun it qualifies in 
number, case and gender. Thus the gender distinctions are the 
main morphological characteristics of the adjectives. ‘The 
category is also sct up because the adjectival stems have the 
peculiarity of combining with certain suffixes which express 
the ‘degrees of comparison’. 


Comparative and Superlative 


The Greek comparative stems are formed with suffixes inherited 
from IE. One is *-jes-/-jos- with a zero grade *-is-, the suffix 
being attached directly to roots. Such formations convey the 
idea that the quality denoted by the underlying stem is present 
to an abnormal degree, rather like the English -zsh in ‘biggish’, 
i.e. rather big, ‘too big’. When the standard of assessment is 
explicitly mentioned (in Greek with the ablatival genitive; in 
Latin with the ablative) the ‘comparative’ sense ‘more than’ 
emerges. In IE the Ablaut alternations of the suffix had the 
following distribution within the declension: singular nomi- 
native masculine and feminine *-js, accusative *-jos-m (nomi- 
native and accusative neuter *-jés), genitive *-jes-os, dative 
(locative) *-jes-¢; plural nominative masculine and feminine 
*.j05-e5, accusative *-jos-ns (nominative and accusative neuter 
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*~J05H,), but at the earlier stage the weak cases would have had 
the weak grade *-zs- of the suffix, which has survived in the 
Latin adverb magis as against neuter maius < *mag-jos. Forms 
traceable to *-jos-m, *-jos-es and *jos-H, survive as irregularities 
within the Greek declension: e.g. weli)3e < *meg-jos-m, 
we(i)z0us < *meg-jos-es, we({)3a@ < *meg-jos-H,. Mycenaean con- 
firms the *-s- by the spelling with a, = ha: e.g. mezoa, = peyjoha 
(p. 47), but that is its only contribution to our knowledge, 
since the only forms attested arc singular nominative masculine, 
feminine, neuter, dual nominative masculine and neuter, 
‘plural nominative masculine, feminine, neuter. In particular 
the singular nominative form mezo leaves us in the dark about 
the nature of the final consonant. We have no means of deter- 
mining whether the spelling stands for megjds or megjon, and there 
is no certain evidence for the oblique cases. The Mycenaean 
evidence, therefore, provides no basis for the assertion that the 
declension presented in alphabetical Greek texts is a post- 
Mycenaean development. 

*-705- was a primary suffix added directly to the root (the 
e-gradc) and not to the stem of the positive: c.g. Lat. senior, Skt. 
sdnyas- < *sen-jbs-. Vor the phonetic changes caused by ‘yod- 
ization’ of the final consonant of the root, see p. 225. Examples 
are: ftw (cf. tx-1oTa), EAdoow (cf. tAayus), O&rTOV (cf. 
Taxus), Kpe(f)oow (< *Kpet- cf. KpaTUs), etc. It was because of 
these changes that Greek tended to favour the alternative 
suffix *-tero- discussed below. In post-Mycenaean Greek the 
comparative stem appears in an extended form, nominative 
-16n-, oblique cases -ion- (1|5{av, i\Slovos, etc.), which is traced 
to *-zson-, the first component of this being the zero grade of 
*-j0s-/-jes- quoted above. The Germanic comparative (Gothic 
manag-iza, genitive manag-izins, the comparative of manags 
‘many’) < *-isdn/*-isen- offers a parallel which justifies the 
ascription of the extended suffix to IE. 

The form of the suffix varies between -jén and -i(j)én. The 
alternation reflects a rule of IE syllabification (Sievers’s Law): 
-lov appears mainly after a heavy syllable, e.g. aloyiov, 
dAytov, xepSioov, S{ov, etc. In Attic, for obscure reasons 7 
appears (e.g. iSiov), and there is also lengthening of the root 
vowel, e.g. yelgzov, Kpeitrwv. Lengthening is general in some 
forms with the root vowel a: 0&cowv, aAAOv. In &ooov (cf. 
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é&yx1) the lengthening is due to the loss of n before s: < *ansson 
< *ankhjon. In a number of adjectives comparative and super- 
lative stems are ‘suppletive’, i.e. they are based on a root dif- 
ferent from that of the positive. For instance, é&ya@ds ‘good’ has 
a number of comparatives: BeAtiwv (also BéA-tepos), d&uelveov, 
Awtoov, and &peiwv. For the last, Mycenaean hasarvo,a = arjo(h)a, 
and this supports the suggestion that d&pefov has been adapted 
from the positive &peios, this being a derivative from the s-stem 
&pos ‘benefit’. 

The adjective xaxés has not only xaklov (cf. Myc. kazoe = 
kakjo(h)es), but also yeipwv (Hom. yepeiwv, which may be a 
refashioned positive yépeios). "OAiyos and wiKpds, besides 
dAgizoov, have yelwov, which links up with Myc. meujo, mewijo = 
meujo(n). Since the root is *mez-/*mi-, the base must have a 
u-extension: *mei + u-/*mi-eu-/*mi-u- (the latter with infix nasal 
yields *minu-, sce p. 264); *mj-ew-jos- will, therefore, account 
for the Mycenaean forms, u/wi being alternative spellings for 
the cluster -uj-. Less plausible is the proposal which derives 
veloov from *met-jos- and ascribes the Mycenaean intrusive -w- 
to the influence of wAelov. ‘This form, like the superlative 
mAeio-Tos, connects with the base < *peli,-/plet,-/plin-. Vie 
comparative is formed from the II form *pl-eH,-j6s- (cf. mj- 
ew-jos-), aS 1s confirmed by the Indo-Iranian evidence (Skt. 
prayas ‘mostly’). This *plé-jés- > tAnws/tmAnoo-, both forms 
yielding Attic rAéws (the first by shortening of n in hiutus and 
the second by quantitative metathesis). Other dialects would 
show Aéos/trAéos with declension *1rAeo(h)a, *11Aco(h)os, 
etc. On the other hand *plez,-is-in would yicld wAefov. 
Complex phonetic (c.g. hyphaercsis in a succession of three 
vowels, or contraction) and analogical processes yicldcd the 
manifold Greek forms which include tAées, trAéas (Homer), 
with trAe- generalized from genitive plural tAéwv (< *trA¢Eo- 
(h)ov) and Attic with tAsiv, which, however, may be no more 
than a colloquial allegro reduction of tAgiov. 

The superlatives are formed by adding -to- to *-25-, the zero 
grade of *-jos-, and the root normally has the zero grade, c.g. 
KPaTIOTOS, apPIOTOS, XElploTos, etc. 

*-tero-, *-tm-to- (-tato-). IE possessed a suffix -tero- which per- 
haps originated in the addition of the accented thematic vowel 
to form adjectives from neuters in -ter. This was a sccondary 
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suffix attached in the first instance to pronominal and adverbial 
stems, and this limitation persisted in Italic and Celtic. Only in 
Greek and Indo-Iranian did it develop to a regular formant of 
the comparative. Some of these formations connect with pre- 
positions, e.g. Skt. dntara (cf. Lat. inter), Greek tpdtepos (cf. 
Skt. pratard-), Uwéiptepos, etc. Perhaps from pairs like laevus/ 
dexter (cf. Se€itepds) -tero- came to mark the second member of 
contrasting pairs (e.g. Lat. alter ‘other of two’ as against alius), 
and thence it was specialized as a comparative suffix. The 
corresponding superlative also exhibits the -to- of -toto-. The 
original function of this suffix was to mark the final stage in a 
numeration, as in the so-called ordinal numbers (p. 291): 
e.g. tpl-tos.! The extended form -atos originated in *dekmt-o- 
‘tenth’ > Séxatos and this is found in certain adjectives 
denoting special extremities, e.g. Umatos. The corresponding 
Latin suffix is -mo- (summus, imus, etc.), an extended form *-tmo- 
being attested in Indo-Iranian (-tama, cf. Lat. -timus). The 
suffix -oro- also recurs with a further extension as -tarto-, which 
may be an instance of hypercharacterization, -ato- being added 
to a form in -lo-. 

The suffixes -tepo- and -tato- are regularly added to e/o- 
stems with a prosodic peculiarity: if a light syllable precedes the 
thematic vowel of the stem of the positive, the -o- is lengthened 
to avoid a succession of three light syllables: tixpdtepos, 
UwnAdTepos v. vewtepos, copwtepos. Certain adjectives in -ca1os 
drop the thematic vowel, e.g. tradaids/traAaitepos, this origi- 
nating perhaps in a direct derivation from the adverb téAau. 
The compound suffix -artepo- has spread to certain semantic- 
ally-related words like tpwialtepov. Stems in -no-/-eo- regularly 
have -eotepo-, e.g. evyevéotepos. When -tepo- is added to the 
suffix of adjectives in -fevt- (p. 257), the regular development 
was *-fevt-tepos > -(F)e(v)o-tepo- (p. 241): hence yapleis/ 
xapiéotepos. The extended suffix -eotepo- spread to -wv/-ov- 
stems: eUSalpoov/evSaipovéotepos and it is found with other 
stems in non-Attic dialects. 


1 So E. Benveniste. This has been challenged by W. Cowgill. In purely 
descriptive terms, the -to- adjectives pick out individuals as ordered members 
of a group: 1, as ‘first’ and ‘last’ and 2, within these extremities (which 
may have been spatially conceived) as counted members, e.g. ‘number 
three’ (sce p. 291 on the ordinal numbers). 
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Comparatives and superlatives are much prone to the pheno- 
menon of hypercharacterization. Hence the addition of suffixes 
to forms already characterized: e.g. tmpotepaltepos, &acodtepos, 
GUEIVOTEDOS, HEIZOTEPOS, TIPwTIOTOS, etc. The suffix -fero- (in its 
original contrastive functions) is also attached to pronominal 
stems: e.g. fyé-Tepo-s and Upé-tepo-s, < *nsme, *usme. Similar is 
ogé-tepo-s (on the stem see p. 288). Finally, &-tepo-5 (< *sm- 
tero-s) is based on the zcro grade of *sem- ‘one’ (p. 289). The 
earliest example is Myc. a,tero (weto) = hateron (wetos) ‘next 
year’; cf. also Attic O&tepov < Td &tepov. 


B. INDECLINABLES: ADVERBS AND PARTICLES 


Most of the noun cases are, from a syntactical point of view, 
‘adverbial’, and a number of Greck adverbs are case forms 
which preserve inflexions no longer in declensional use, and 
sometimes also stems which have otherwise vanished from the 
inherited stock. 

The nominative (either qualifying the subject or with predi- 
cative function) appears in 100s (cf. Skt. sah ‘leading to the 
goal’, ‘straight’, ‘unerring? < *sadh-/sidh- ‘reach one’s goal’, 

<*sil-dh- > *10- > 10-), e00Us (of obscure clymology), and 
éyyus, which is possibly a compound of év+yv-, the old word 
for ‘hand’. 

Accusative. 5}v ‘long’ (cf. Snpds, Snpov, S7\Oa) < *SFa-, cf. 
Skt. diré (locative) ‘afar’, Hitt. twwaz ‘from afar’, Lat. di-dum; 
TAY < WAG (cf. TeAas, TANGlov < *pelH,-/pleH,-); &U (neuter 
singular) < *esu ‘good’ ; Siknv ‘in the manner of? (preserving 
the earlier meaning ‘limit’ of Sixn; for the semantics cf. Lat. 
modo) ; Ti\pepov/oapepov ‘today’ < *kj-amero-, the first element 
being the demonstrative stem *ki- (cf. Lat. cis). The extracted 
element kja- (by false division) appears in Myc. zawete = kja- 
wetes ‘this year” > Tijtes/ocres. 

. Genitive. Se€ias, Wyo, mpoiKds ‘gratis’ (< trpol€ < *pro- 
tk-s); toU ‘where’ is often listed as a genitive, but there are no 
uncontracted forms and a case inflexion or particle -u must be 
postulated (see below). 

Dative: KUKAw, oTrovdij, [Sig, Koivij, etc. 

Ablative: Foikw (< *-dd), ea. 

Instrumental: (ob) tw, 0-5, Adbpa, Kpup7y (for examples with 
-p1 see p. 269). Greek - may go back either to ablative *-dd or 
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the instrumental *-6. It may be extended by -s (possibly 
genitival). Originating in the pronominal declension (ds, 
otitw(s), Td, Tas, etc.), it became the regular suffix for the 
formation of adverbs from adjectives: &AAws, peydAos, ttriota- 
wéveos, etc. Doric are the old instrumentals in -é like 4 ‘where’; 
for Otre1, OTH, and Myc. oge, see p. 51. 

Locative: oikoi, oka, &pti, OUpao1, Trépuol (< *per+ul-, the 
zcro grade of *wet- ‘year’), éxel. The root *aiw- ‘life’, ‘dura- 
tion’, ‘permanence’ yields alév, a locative with zero inflexion 
of the n-stem; alés is a similar locative of the s-stem, while 
alel < *aiwes-t. 

The adverbs are sometimes fused prepositional phrases: 
Extrodwv (éuTroSav by analogy), évddstra, évavta (dvt- ‘face’), 
&Ealpvns, Katomiv, évSov (*en+*dom ‘house’), etc. Other 
adverbs have the case strengthened with a variety of particles: 
e.g. the ‘emphatic’ particles *-ghz (#1, cf. ob»x{, and Sanskrit h/), 
*-u (twav-u, cf. Skt. #) ; -xu as in twé&yyu appears to be a fusion of 
X!+u; -Se strengthens the ‘whither’ accusative: ofkade, ObUpaze 
(= OUpas-5e), dypdvde; for Mycenaean examples, see p. 45. 

There are a number of adverbial suffixes which may be 
survivals of old case-endings. Notable is the group with *-dh-: 
-61 is evidently locatival (T1661, GAAOG1, an TO81, 76501), as is -bax 
(i6a- surviving in ia(1)yevtis < *idha, cf. Skt. ihd); ev0a 
possibly preserves a pronoun *em- or *en-; -Qev with ablative 
function (évOev, éyyw8ev, STriGev) also figures in the nominal and 
pronominal declension (éué8ev, oUpavdbev, tratpddev) : -6e (some- 
times alternating with -@ev) is often locatival (1pd08e, UrrepOe, 
dtriaQe). 

Another group has the consonant *-d-: -86v (oyeSdv ‘close at 
hand’, tapoKAiS6v); -5a (KpUBSa, ulySa, puyba); -5av/-5nv 
(xudnv, &nv, BaSnv). The last group may be accusatives of 
stems in -dd-, with zero grade of the root; &5t\v < *H,¢5-H,-/ 
H,S-€H,- /H,SH,- ‘sate with drink’. A compounded form -iv8nv is 
used to form adverbs from nouns denoting distinctions of social 
class (&piotivSnv, tAouTtivSnv). 

Yet another group of suffixes has the consonant *-¢-: -te with 
the function temporal locative (Tote, T1déte) ; -t6s with ablatival 
function (éxtds, évtos, cf. Skt. -tas in téds ‘from here’, tdtas ‘from 
there’); -oe, with the ‘whither’ function, may be due to the 
assibilation of *-te (troge, &AAOGE, Uwdce). 
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There remain a few particles of importance for Greek syntax. 
Thus et ‘if’ is variously explained as an interjection, or as the 
locative of a demonstrative *e-/o- which appears in elta. Doric 
and Aeolic have al, which is also interpreted as an interjec- 
tion. The ‘potential’ particle expressing contingency varies 
according to dialect: Attic-Ionic &v, Aeolic xe(v), Doric k&, and 
Arcado-Cypriot (k)av, xe. These are possibly all adverbial forms 
of the demonstrative stem k- (p. 286) with the meaning ‘in this 
case’: *ken/kn would yicld xev/ka(v). The latter might be the 
source of &v by false division of o kav. Doric K& might go back 
to an adverbial form *kd. For Mycenaean ge in a ‘ prospective’ 
sense, and the possibility that the proto-Greek form was 
*qven/*q’n, see pp. 67 £. 


C. PRONOUNS 


Four groups are distinguished: 1, the demonstratives, 2, the 
interrogative-indefinite, 3, the relatives and 4, the personal 
pronouns. In the pronominal declensions some of the case 
inflexions differ from those of the noun. Within the declension 
there is also stem suppletion, c.g. in the demonstrative *so-/ 
*sa/*lo- and in the personal pronouns *egd/*me. ‘The demon- 
stratives are prone to hypercharacterization, two or more stems 
often being combined and deictic particles attached (the ‘that 
there’, ‘this here’ phenomenon). The demonstratives form a 
deictic system with three or four oppositions: (a) ‘this (near 
me)’, (b) ‘that (near you)’, (c) ‘that (near him)’ and (d) ‘yon’. 
In the Latin system hic/iste/ille, the last combines oppositions 
(c) and (d). 


1. DEMONSTRATIVES 


The so-called article is a post-Homeric development of an old 
demonstrative nominative *so, *sd, *tod (Skt. sd, sad, tdd) > 64, 
f), TO (with loss of -d, an ending which is peculiar to the pro- 
nominal neuter singular, cf. Lat. 2s-tud, quod). The masculine 
shows the bare stem *so-, but *sos occurs in certain expressions 
like 4 8 ds ‘said he’. The other cascs in all genders are formed 
from to-/td-, and the declension is that of the o- and d-stems, 
with elimination of the IE inflexions such as dative *tosmei/ 
*tosjai/locative *tosmi(u). In the plural nominative *toz/*tas 
have been levelled to toi, tat, but Attic-Ionic (and certain 
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other dialects) have changed these to oi, ai on the analogy of 
the singular. In the dual, tow serves for masculines and femi- 
nines. The genitive plural feminine *tdsom (Skt. tdsdm, cf. Lat. 
is-tdrum) > té&wv > tdv. 

The other demonstrative stems are of a complex character. 
We appear to have simple reduplication in the Mycenaean toto 
(weto) ‘this year’, and this form possibly occurs on an early 
Attic inscription, but both reading and interpretation arc un- 
certain. The deictic (or emphatic) element u (cf. above on 
wavy) is inserted in 6-U-to-/&-U-Tn /to-G-to. In the nominative 
plural Attic-Ionic and Lesbian have the analogical forms oUro1 
and avrat. In all dialects towtwv is the form for all genders. 
“O8e, Se, TOSe have the particle -5e, which is perhaps identical 
with the directional particle discussed above. This pronoun is 
‘ego-deictic’, i.e. it denotes proximity to the speaker. Another 
demonstrative stem -n-, with added deictic elements -e, -1, -u, 
appears in the dialect forms ove (Thess.), dvi (Arc.), ovu 
(Cypr.); the particles -2 and -u may possibly once have been in 
contrast, with the functions of proximal and distal deixis (for a 
Skt. particle -au/-u, denoting distance, sce Burrow, p. 277). 

A particularly complex stem is (&)Keivos ‘that’ in which we 
detect the stems *ke- (cf. locative (é)kei, instrumental Aeol. Kf; 
cf. Lat. cedo and cis) and eno- (Hitt. eni-), with a prefix e- (Lat. 
e-quidem, Osc. e-tanto, and possibly Skt. a-sa#). The Doric 
Tivos similarly resolves into *te-evo-s (cf. Dor., Thess. tei-5¢ 
‘here’). | 

In ovtés ‘self’, which also serves in the oblique cases as the 
third personal pronoun, the stem To- is prefixed with an element 
ow-, which is perhaps identical with that of a0, ate, ctc. 
Mycenaean has the anaphoric accusative mi = wiv, which is 
also found in Homer and Herodotus, while Doric has a corres- 
ponding viv. In both stems the IE *7- (Lat. 7s, 7d, Cypr. iv < *2m) 
has been detected, compounded respectively with a demonstra- 
tive stem m- or n-. 


2. INTERROGATIVE INDEFINITE 

The interrogative pronoun serves also as the indefinite when it 
is enclitic. *g¥is/*qid > tis/ti (Lat. quis, quid). The accusative 
*g“1m > *tiv was recharacterized by adding -a of the con- 
sonantal stems, and the resulting stem tiv- was generalized 
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(tive, tivos, tivt, etc.), except for the dative plural ti-o1. In 
certain cases an ¢/o-stem appears, e.g. genitive *q¥e-sjo, which 
is reflected in Hom. ‘téo, Att. tod, and the stem te- was extended 
to dative té@/t and the genitive plural téwv. The neuter 
nominative—accusative plural was *q¥7H, (cf. Lat. guia), which 
> tra/ooa, as reflected in Boeot. t&, Meg. o&. Attic-Ionic 
&rta/&oou owe their initial vowel to false division é1roik tTra/ 
otroi& ooa. The aspirated forms &tta/&ooa are based on the 
relative stem *2- (see below): < *jH,-q’jH, (in the older 
notation *ja-q”7a). 


3. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


IE possessed thematized forms of the demonstrative *7-: 
*jos/*ja/*jod, with an originally demonstrative function. This 
developed regularly to és, #, 6 and was used as a relative pro- 
noun, like Skt. yds, yd, ydd. A form 6tepos (Cretan) is also 
attested, as well as numerous combinations and derivatives, such 
as Gotis, Ste, Ootrep, ofos, Soos. On Mycenaean jo-, see 
p. 42. 

4. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


The first and second personal pronouns are in essence deictic; 
they refer to the person speaking and the person addressed. 
There are no gender distinctions, and this is true of IE. The 
pronoun of the third person is in effect anaphoric: it stands for 
a noun previously used in the context and this entails gender 
distinctions. In the personal pronouns distinct stems appear in 
the singular, plural and dual, and in the first person the nomi- 
native stem is different from that of the oblique cases. 

First person singular nominative éyw (Lat. ego) < *egd < 
*egoH. Strengthening particles may be attached, e.g. éywye, 
etc. The oblique cases have the stem *(e)me: acc. pe/éué 
(Skt. mam/md, O.Lat. méd) < *(e)me; gen. pou/éveio/éuéo/ 
éyoU, with an inflexion based on that of the o-stems instead of 
*mene (cf. Skt. mdma, Avest. mana; for péOev see p. 284); dat. 
poi/épol is based on an enclitic form *met/*moz (cf. Skt. me), 
which also had genitival functions. In Greek it gave rise to the 
tonic form éyol; elsewhere there are strengthening particles, 
e.g. Lat. mihi < *me-ghei/-ghi; cf. also Skt. mahya(m). 

First person plural. There is stem suppletion; *wez- (Skt. 
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vaydm, Goth. wets, Hitt. wes) /*ns (Goth. uns). The latter stem, 
which appears in the Skt. asma-, accounts for Aeolic cue, 
Doric &ye, but Attic-Ionic has re-characterized it by the addi- 
tion of the inflexion -as: TREGS, twas. Greek has generalized *gs 
(the full grade appears in Skt. enclitic nas, while Lat. has the 
lengthened form nds): nominative Aeol. &uyes, Dor. ues, 
Attic-Ionic Té-es > Tueis, genitive éupeov/éueov/ipav. The 
dative i is éupiv/auiv/Apiv, the ‘synchronic’ inflexion being thus 
-iv and not -yi(v). IE *gsmei is posited on the evidence of Vedic 
asmé, a locative also used as dative and genitive, this being ‘an 
archaic characteristic’ (Burrow, p. 267). 

Second person singular. Nominative *#i > tu (Dor.), with 
strengthening particle in Homer tU-vn. In ov the assibilation is 
proper to the oblique stem *tw-: accusative *twe/te > o¢/-te 
(the latter in Doric as an enclitic), which forms the basis of 
genitive cou/ceio (Hom.), ofo, cot (for ofev see p. 284). The 
IE genitive tewe/tewo may be reflected in teio/teo. There existed 
an enclitic genitive *i(w)ei/t(w ot (used also as a dative) > oot, 
tot (Skt. de), the form tot aurNne as a particle (‘mark you’) 
in Attic. 

Second person plural. There i is no trace of the ancient stem 
suppletion *jus/wes/wos/us, for Greek has generalized *us: 
accusative *us-me regularly > Aeol. Uyye, Dor. Uye, while 
Attic-Ionic recharacterizes Uue-as > Udas. Hence nominative 
Uppes / Upes /Uneis, genitive Uppeov/ Upeov /Opav, dative bpyi(v) / 
Univ. 

The sole pronominal dual stem surviving in Greek is veo (cf. 
the enclitic Skt. nau, serving as accusative, genitive and dative, 
Avest. nd and O.SI. na), with recharacterized forms vai (Hom.), 
v@e (Corinna) and genitive-dative vdiv/vév. 


5. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN 


The reflexive pronoun of IE had stem alternations *sewe-/swe-/ 
se. The Greek accusative (F)&, dative (F)ol (the accented forms 
being reflexive, and the enclitic anaphoric), < *swe, *swoz, 
from which a genitive (F)eio > (F)éo > oU was formed. The 
accusative & (Hom.) < *sewe. The plural has a stem oge-/ 
ooi- (ogeis, opas, opdv, opiot), which also appears in oétepos, 
and possibly Myc. pet = sphe(h)i (also interpreted as spheis, cf. 
Arc. ogeis). It is conceivable that this originated in the dative 
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form *s-bhi/*s-bhet (cf. Lat. sibt). A corresponding dual accu- 
sative opwe genitive—dative opwiv appears in Homer. 

The phonetically-weak reflexive forms were strengthened by 
the addition of avtds (p. 286), which also took on the anaphoric 
functions of *swe: € abtév, of avTdé&, etc., and were contracted in 
Attic to gautév, etc. In the plural early Attic has the expected 
combinations opas OUTOUS, etc. The pronominal stems were 
used to form possessive adjectives by the addition of the 
accented thematic vowels: é6s, o65 < *tw-os (cl. Skt. tva-), but 
also teds (Hom. etc.) < *tew-os (cf. Lat. tu-us). In the plural 
Aeol. Uupos, Doric Upos show adjectival thematization, but else- 
where the ‘contrastive’ suffix -*tero- (p. 282) was used: fyé- 
Tepos, Upétepos. In the third person ‘(F)6s < *sw-os (cf. Skt. 
sva-) and &(F)dés < *sew-os (cf. Lat. suus). The corresponding 
plural forms are opds and ogétepos, but they were superseded 
in Attic by the genitive of éxutds. 


D. NuMERALS 


Among the IE numerals only 1-4 and 100 were declined. 

1(a). *sem-s/*sm-jH,/*sem (cf. Lat., sem-el, etc.) > els, ula, 
Ev. The -v of the neuter (< *-m) was generalized in the declen- 
sion (éva, etc.), but Myc. still presents eme = hemei (dative 
singular). 

1(b). IE possessed another root *o2- with the meaning ‘alone’ 
and this appears in oivn ‘the one on the dice’ (an n-suffix, seen 
also in O.Lat. ono = unum, Ir. din, Goth. ains) and ol(F)os 
‘alone’ (cf. Avest. aéva). 

2. *duwo (*dwd), masculine, *duwoz (*dwoz), feminine, neuter 
(cf. Skt. duvd, dvé). In Greck the distinction of gender is lost: 
Myc. dwo, d(u)wouphi (p. 48); long o still in 8uw (Hom. etc.), 

-but later &Uo (Lat. duo, Goth. twat, etc.). The Attic genitive— 
dative Sveiv is dissimilated from Svoiv. The apparently plural 
inflexion of Elean Svoioig may in fact be an old dual parallel 
with Skt. genitive-locative duvdyas (cf. O.SI. dvoju), but other 
plural forms are Ionic Sudév, Suoia1, late Attic dual, etc. 

3. *trejes, masculine/*t(r)isres, feminine/*tr? (< *értH,) 
neuter; cf. Skt. trdyas, tisrds, irt. Greek has lost the feminine 
form: tpeis (< Tpees < *étrejes), tpia (cf. Lat. trés, tria). The 
oblique cases had the zero grade *éri-: accusative *trins > tpis 
(Cyrene, Cret. tptivs), replaced in Attic by nominative tpeis, 
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genitive Tpidav, dative tptol, and this also appears in compounds, 
e.g. TelnoUs: 

4. *qvetwores masculine / qvelestes feminine /q’etwor neuter (cf. 

Skt. tatvitras, Catdsras, ¢atvdri), with oblique cases *q”etur-ps, 
*@’etur-om, *q’etwy-su. 

Greek eliminated the feminine, and no Greek dialect pre- 
serves the original stem alternations. Doric tétopes < *q”et(w)- 
ores, With w lost by dissimilation. Lesbian tréoupes has the zero 
grade < *-twr- of the oblique cascs (for ge- > tre- in Acolic, 
see p. 60; the vowel of Homeric ticupes is unexplained) ; 
Homeric téooapes (Attic tTertapes) < *-iwz-, the stem form of 
the locative. Ionic téooepes is not ancient but due to assimi- 
lation. In composition tetpa- (tetp&trous) < *g”ety- which 
appears in Myc. get(o)ro-. 

5. pee (Skt. pdiica, Lat. quinque) > tévte (Aeol. teptre). 

6. *s(w)eks (Skt. sas-, Lat. sex) > (F)é€E. 

4. *sepim (Skt. saptd, Lat. septem) > émtd. 

8. *okid (Skt. asta(u), Lat. octd) > dxto. 

. *newn (Skt. ndva, Lat. novem) > (év-)vé(F)a, with the same 
unexplained prothesis as Armenian. znn. 
10. *dekm(t) (Skt. dd’a, Lat. decem) > Séka. 

For 11-19 Greek uses a combination of 1-9 with Séxa: note 
SaSexa < SFw- (but also Suwdexa). In the numerals 20-90 
the basic stem is a noun “dkomt-, an Ablaut variation of 
*dekmt-. | 

20-90. *wi-dkmti (wi ‘two’ and the dual ending of the noun) 
> Fikari (Doric, with shortened 7). Attic etc. efxoo1 is due: to 
(a) a vowel prothesis (Hom. éeixoo1 < *&fixoot), (b) the assi- 
bilation of -11 to -o1, and (c) the introduction of -o- from the 
numerals 30-90, which have the neuter plural -xovta < *(d)- 
komi-H,. In the consonant cluster of *dkomt-H, the d- dis- 
appeared with consequent lengthening of the final vowel of 
peng’e; hence tevtijKkovta, which provided the model for 
EEvkovta, éBSourKovta, dySorKovra (these two with the 
ordinal numeral as the first element) and évevijxovta with a 
reduplication (the forms évvi\kovta and éviKxovta are also 
attested). For 40 an IE neuter form *q”etwy-dkomin, has been 
constructed, 7 being lengthened when d was lost. This is the 
source of Latin quadrdgintd. The proto-Greek form would have 
been *q“etwrd-konta, which caused the change in the word for 30 
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from *éri-konia (cf. Latin triginta) to tridkonta before itself being 
altered to *q"etwarakonta > tettapdKovta. 

100. (d)kmidém (Skt. Satdm, Lat. centum) > (é)-xarév, with a 
prothesis which is traced to *sem-/*sm- ‘one’ (but elsewhere 
this appears as &-, p. 260). The hundreds are based on an 
adjectival derivative -xétioi/-Kéo1o1 of *kmto-, which Attic- 
Ionic changed to -xéc101 under the influence of -xovta. 
Analogy of tpi&kdéo101 is scen in 8iGKdo101, while the & of 
TeTpakdolol, éwtakdoior has been taken over by trevtaxdcion, 
&Eaxdcio1, OkTaKdo101 and évakdotol. 

1000. There is no general IE word, but Skt. sa-hdsra-m is a 
compound of *sm ‘one’ and a stem equatable with yéAAto1 
(Lesb.), xefAtoi (Ion.) < *gheslo-. Attic xfA1o1 is due to assimila- 
tion. 

The ordinals were originally adjectives formed by adding the 
thematic vowel to the cardinal: e.g. Skt. saptam-d-, dasam-d-; 
Lat. septimus, nonus < *novenos, decimus < *dekmos. In EBSop0¢5 
and Oy&o(F)os, -1t- and -xt- have been voiced. The other 
ordinals are formed with the suffix -to- (p. 282): tp{tos (hyper- 
characterized in Hom. teltatos), tétaptos/tétpatos, TELTrTOS, 
(F)ExTOs, Evartos, SexaTos. Mpdtos (Dor. tod&tos) has the suffix 
attached to a stem *p7 (*prH,), which may link up with trépas 
‘limit’ (*erH,-/preH,-/prH,-):' Sevtepos has the ‘contrastive’ 
-Tepo- (p. 282) attached to a root dSev- meaning ‘inferiority’, 
‘deficiency’ (5&(F)os ‘need’, S&0/Sevm ‘lack’, ‘be inferior’), 
which links up with Skt. dosa@ ‘lack’ < IE *deus-. The ordinals 
20-90 undergo the regular phonetic transformations: *-Kovt- 
TO- > *-Kovo-To- > -KooTO- (p. 241): TpIaKooTOs, etc. (Boeotian 
Fixaotos < *wi-kni-to-). The suffix -ooto- was carried over to 
the hundreds (Siaxoo1ooTdés) and the thousand (x1A1o0Tds). 


1 Another possibility is that mpé&tos/mpa&tos replaced an original *pro- 
mo-s after this was specialized in the sense ‘headman’, ‘chief’, ‘prince’. 
The dialect forms < *fro-ato-s (for the suffix see p. 282). If this form was 
due to the dissimilation of *fro-tato-s, the counterpart of pro-tero-s, then the 
‘common Greek’ *pro-ato-s must considerably post-date ‘proto-Greek’ 
* pro-mo-s. 
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E. THe VERB 
I INTRODUCTORY 


Whereas in noun inflexion the major concept is ‘case’ with 
‘number’ as minor, verbal inflexion is dominated by ‘person’, 
which is modified not only by number, but also by ‘voice’ and 
‘tense’. In considering verbal stem formation the predominant 
category is ‘aspect’, to which ‘mood’ must be added. These 
categories and concepts will now be defined. 

The ‘persons’ are those discussed under pronouns; in fact 
there is plausibility in the speculation that the verbal inflexions 
originated in the attachment of pronominal elements to the 
verbal stem, although there is only slight confirmatory evidence. 
To abbreviate reference, the nine theoretically possible endings 
(three persons x three numbers) are numbered: singular 1, 2, 3; 
plural 4, 5, 6; dual 7, 8, 9. Tense in IE comprises a binary 
opposition present: past, for there was no grammatical device to 
express ‘future’. It is plausibly argued that at an earlier stage of 
IE there was a single ‘primitive’ set of terminations for both 
present and preterite; e.g. *-m for first singular active. At a later 
stage a deictic particle -2 ‘here and now’ was added to emphas- 
ize the ‘present’ reference, and the opposed unmarked *-m 
was then confined to the ‘past’; *-mz/*-m then formed an 
opposition known as ‘primary’/‘secondary’ (hereafter P/S). 
Not all persons developed this opposition. The reference to the 
past, signalled by the secondary endings, was emphasized in 
Greek (as in a few other IE languages, see p. 7) by the use of 
a prefix, the augment, which plausibly originated in an accented 
adverb of time to which the verb was attached as an cnclitic: 
e.g. &-pepo-v < *é-bhero-m. ‘The augment appcars only in the 
indicative. 

For ‘voice’, too, there was in IE a binary opposition active/ 
middle. The active verb was used to present an activity pro- 
ceeding from a subject outwards: when the event took place 
within the subject or was reflected on the subject, then the 
middle voice was used. The stock example is Aowei ‘he washes’ 
(an external subject), v. Aovetai ‘he washes himself’. The 
Sanskrit grammarians expressed the opposition between active 
and middle as parasmat-padam ‘word for another’ v. dtmane- 
padam ‘word for oneself’. Inherentin the middle is the notion of 
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the ‘ passive’, formal grammatical distinction of which developed 
gradually within Greek. 

Mood conveys the attitude of the speaker towards the event 
(in the broadest sense) referred to by the verb. 1. The indicative 
is the unmarked member, and its function may be defined as 
neutral attitude: it states the verbal event as a fact. 2. The 
subjunctive projects the event into the future and may be 
semantically divided into (a) expectation (‘prospective’ or 
‘eventual’) and (b) will (the ‘voluntative’). 3. The optative 
similarly divides into (a) wish (the ‘optative’ proper) and 
(b) contingency (the ‘ potential’). 4. The imperative is used for 
giving commands. 


Aspect 


In IE the verb had three main stem forms which are called 
‘tense’ stems although their functions are not concerned with 
distinctions of ‘time’, but with ‘aspect’. 1. The verbal event 
may be presented as a global unit, an item of history, without 
further embellishment or ‘definition’. The corresponding stem 
is known as the ‘aorist’ (&dpiotos ‘undefined’). 2. The event 
may be prescutcd in all its immediacy as a process, a kind of 
‘eye-witness’ aspect; the corresponding stem is known most in- 
appropriately as the ‘present’ stem, although a preterite is 
formed from it (see below on the imperfect). On the manifold 
ways of forming ‘present’ stems, see pp. 262 ff. 3. The speaker 
may refer to a state of affairs which has come about as a result 
of an event. The ‘perfect’ stem is then used. 

These three oppositions are known as the ‘aspects’ of the 
verb. This term is a mistranslation of the word uscd by Slavonic 
philologists, who for cach verb distinguish two vidy, stems 
denoting 1, action in progress and 2, completed action. These 
were regarded as the two ‘species’ of the verb. It has been 
suggested that the three ‘tense’ stems of IE were not concerned 
with ‘aspect’, but the analogies of Greek and Sanskrit usage 
leave no alternative to the above exposition. The temporal 
references of the verbal forms are made by augment and 
secondary inflexion and are in any case confined to the indica- 
tive: pépw ‘I am carrying’ /é-pep-o-v < *e-bher-o-m ‘I was 
carrying’, whereas the modal forms (including the infinitive) 
based on the same stem have no temporal reference. 
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Thematic and Athematic 


The terminations in the example just quoted require a funda- 
mental morphological distinction which divides the Greek 
verbs into two opposed systems: the stem immediately preceding 
the inflexion shows a vowel -o- (added to the root *b/er-), which 
alternates with -e- in the conjugation: e.g. pép-o-pev, pép-e-Te. 
Other verbs show no such vowel: tl-0n-y1, tI-On-s, T-On-7T1/ 
ti-6n-o1, tI-6e-vT1. The two conjugational types differ not only 
in the personal endings (in 1, 2, 3, and 6), cf. pépco, gépets, 
pepe, pépovt: > (pépovot), but also in the formation of the 
moods and the infinitive (see below). 


Augment 


The augment appears as an optional feature (on Mycenaean 
see p. 49) in early Greek (e.g. Homer) as it is in the earliest 
Sanskrit. 

Before consonants the normal form of the augment is *e-. In 
verbs beginning with a vowel, this was lengthened already in 
late IE by contraction with the augment: &ye (fye), Skt. djat, 
fis (Dor.) ‘he was’, Skt. ds ‘was’ (*e-es-¢ > *ést). This was the 
so-called ‘temporal’ augment contrasting with the ‘syllabic’ 
augment. From a synchronic point of view, in Greek vowel 
lengthening constituted augmentization in the case of verbs 
with initial vowel, and this was applied to words which origin- 
ally began with an s: igw/Tzov (*st-sd-6/*e-si-sd-o-m), KAAopar/ 
tAAouny (*saljo-/*e-salj-o-mdn). 

In some Greek verbs beginning with w- the augment appears 
in a lengthened form: 7(F)el5n. The root wra-, which appears 
in the Homeric aorist participle &to-Upas, has the indicative 
annupa. In Vedic the long augment may be used not only 
before v-, but also before j, n and 7, so that the phenomenon 
may be IE (in the limited area discussed p. 7). In Attic the 
long augment is disguised by quantitative metathesis: €opav < 
ile -Fop-aov, &iAov < i-FaA- (cf. dAloKouan, AAdva1). Sometimes 
é- is used (eimov; see below) and the alternation n/e may be 
due to lost laryngeal consonants. 
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11 THE PERSONAL ENDINGS 


The personal endings may now bc tabulated, those of the 
perfect being reserved for treatment below. First the active: 


Primary Secondary 
1, *-mi/-6 > -l, -w *¥-m > -v/-o 
2. *-st > -o1/-h *-5 > 95 
3. *-t1 > -t1/-01 *-t > -@ 
4. *-mes > -pes (-pev) *-me- > (-yes/-yev) 
5. *-te(s) > -Te *-te > -TE 
6. *-ntt > -vti/-(v)o1/-aT1 *-nt > -v 
7. *-wes/-wos *-we/-wé 
8. ? ; 
g.? ? 


1. The thematic inflexion -w (pépo, Lat. ferd, etc.) may possibly 
owe its length to a lost laryngeal (see below); *-m regularly 
> -v, while Cm > Ca:*és-m ‘I was’ > ta, *e-déiks-m > 
&ei€a, etc. On the optative form éeAauvoia < *-oi-m, see 
p. 310. 

2 and 3. The Greek representation of the [2 endings has been 
much discussed, and no general agrecment has been reached. 
A synchronic structural analysis will bring out the facts which 
have to be explained, and this shows a clear difference between 
the athematic and the thematic conjugations. It seems a priori 
unlikely that phonetic and analogical processes operating on a 
single set of IE endings can have produced this distinction 
between the two classes. 

The athematic verbs show regularly 2, -5: ti6n-s, ctc. If this 
were a recharacterization of *110n-(h)1 < *-st one would 
expect *ti6nis, etc. Another difficulty is offered by the forms for 
‘thou art’. Given the general system represented by *116n-u1: 
ti@n-s, etc., we should expect Greek *éo-s, and this form may 
account for Homeric els, which would be purely graphic for 
the long syllable (cf. Plautine ess in Latin). Within a syn- 
chronic system *esmi, *ess, *estt, *ess would be levelled to essz, 
and this form is actually found in Aeolic and Doric. The Attic 
el falls out of the system. Yet it is taken as the representative 
Greek form, equated with Skt. asi and an JE *es7 is constructed. 
This strange form, however, requires the postulation of an ad 
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hoc IE ‘sound law’, simplifying the -ss- of the *es-si, required 
by the system. Thus *esst cannot be assigned to the late IE 
constructed on the basis of Greek and Indo-Iranian; it is a 
postulated early IE form arrived at by internal reconstruction 
and so should be written **essz. Given the succession early IE 
**esst > late IE *esi, it would be a contradiction to say that 
Greek preserves the ancient **ess?. On the contrary, within the 
synchronic system it appears as a levelling of *ess, rather like 
2, ouvTtOno: (pidaurus) for ouvTiOns. If we start with *-mi, 
*~52, *-ti, what requires explanation is the disturbance of the 
‘system by the introduction of the anomalous 2, -s. It is no 
explanation to say that the athematic class ‘borrowed’ the 
secondary ending é-ti@n-s. Starting with the Greek facts, we 
should say that the anomaly is probably what has been in- 
herited. Thus Attic ef is not to be equated with Skt. asi. The 
equation is made more difficult by the accentuation of the 
Greek word, for the other persons are enclitic (as is eis), and 
the difficulty is merely underlined by the necessity to postulate 
additionally an analogical influence of ef ‘you will go’. 

Nor is there any direct evidence within Greck for a, -si in the 
thematic conjugation. Here 2, Aéy-eis contrasts with 3, Aky-el. 
Purely synchronic analysis suggests that in both persons an -7- 
has been added to the stem Aeye-. In 3, there is zero inflexion 
(the bare stem suffices) with addition of the primary (deictic) -7-. 
In 2, the normal inflexion -s has been added. That the second 
person was formed from 3 has the greater statistical prob- 
ability. 

Methodologically it is preferable to treat the problem struc- 
turally; we have two contrasting sub-systems in the singular 
active of the athematic and thematic verbs. The desirability of 
making the structural contrast the basis of comparative treat- 
ment is given further point by the contrast of these two verbal 
classes in the formation of subjunctive, optative, imperative and 
infinitive. We start with an agreed point: in the contrast 
-mi/-6, the lengthened thematic vowel of the latter suggests, as 
we Saw, an original *-on. This guides the search of the com- 
paratist. He will look for evidence of structurally opposed -mi 
and -H verbal systems. This is a feature of Hittite, and it is in 
the -f7 conjugation that a third singular -7 is found. It has been 
plausibly suggested that paradigms like that of sak- ‘know’ 1 


d 
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Sapgahhi (sakhi), 3, sakkt may provide a parallel for the Greek 
thematic endings -c/-1. 

Recent contributions have veered round to the derivation of 
all the Greek 2 and 3 endings from *-si and *-ti. They all 
require, however, the postulation of phonological and analogical 
processes, the complexity of which reduces plausibility. The 
latter are essentially levelling processes resulting in uniformity 
and regularity; yet in the end we are Ieft with the anomalous 
TIOn-s, etc. and the necessity to suspect ‘borrowing’ of the 
secondary ending. Moreover, the Mycenaean evidence has been 
overlooked. If *bhere-si > *phere-hi > phere-hi-s, the last form 
would have remained trisyllabic until the loss of -A-, and the 
same would have been true of 3, *phere-ht modelled on the 2 
form. According to the Linear B spelling rules a form like 
ekheht would be written e-ke-2, just as e-ke-e stands for the infinitive 
ekhehen. What we have, however, is e-ke, that is a disyllabic form 
with a final diphthong -e. This evidence is thus decisive against 
the derivation of pépe-1-¢ < *bhere-si-s. 

In 3, the primary *-# > *-s¢ in Mycenaean, Arcado-Cypriot, 
Attic-lonic and Lesbian, There are a few forms with zero ending 
which have been extracted from 2: T10n, 5150, Setvu, on the 
analogy of iotn-s/iotn, etc. The secondary -t being lost in 
Greek, the sigmatic aorist *é5e§-r repaired the loss by taking 
over -e from the perfect. 


4. *-mes survives in West Greek, but the other dialects have an 
unexplained -pev. A similar form occurs in Hittite -weni/-wen, 
and this resembles the Sanskrit dual ending -vas/-va. On the 
possible P/S opposition *-mes/-me, scc below. 


5. All Greek dialects present -te and, as with 4, there is no 
distinction between primary and secondary. 


6. -vtt survives in West Greek; in the other dialects > -(v)o1 
with compensatory lengthening for loss of -v. The athematic 
ending was -evtt, e.g. *s-enti (as in Osco-Umbrian sent), whence 
Doric évti for *évti. Mycenaean offers kitijest = kttenst, with 
the zero grade of the root *kiei-. With roots ending in a long 
vowel (e.g. &fn- ‘blow’) there would have been 1, contraction 
with the vowel of -evti, 2, shortening of the long vowel (Ost- 
hoff’s Law) *-nvti > -evti > -evol > -e101. Reduplicated verbs 
show the inflexion *-nti: 51-50-vt1 > 81S0vo1 > SiSove1 (also 
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tie1o1, iordo1), and these forms were influenced by the 
contracted verbs (-cow, -éw, -6w) and in Jonic received pro- 
perispomenon accentuation 8180Uo1, Ti8eio1, loté&o1. 

After consonant *-pit > -ati, which appears in West Greek 
inscriptions (iepnytevKar), while Ionian has a few corresponding 
forms in -Go1, e.g. twepuxaot (Homer). The ending -ot was 
mostly recharacterized to -avtt > -avoi > -&o1, the last being 
the regular Attic-Ionic ending in the perfect: AcAUK&o1. In 
Attic-Ionic this inflexion has spread elsewhere: éo1 (Homer), 
iaoi ‘they go’ (Homer and Attic), the reduplicated presents 
(T18é%o1, &186G01) and the -vu- verbs (SeikwW&ol, etc.). | 

The secondary ending -(e/o)nt lost the final plosive: hence 
Epepov, etc. In the athematic type *-ent appears in 7jev ‘they 
were’ and in the optative (p. 309) elev, etc.; *-ont is rare (Hom. 
fjiiov ‘they went’ and in the -vu- verbs); *-nt in ev, éyvov, 
tBav, épav, etc. (on the Attic-Ionic substitution of -oav from 
the s- aorists, see p. 62). 


7, 8,9. Traces of the dual survive: 8. -tov (both primary and 
secondary) is in origin secondary (épépetov = Skt. dbharatam), 
and 9, with primary -tov and sccondary -tav/-tny, cf Skt. 
-tam (épepttnvy = Skt. dbharatam). 


Middle 
Primary Secondary 
*-(m)at > -yau *-(m)a(?) > -pav 
*-soi > -co1/hoi *-59 > -co/-ho 
*-j01 > -TOL *-i9 > -TO 


*-me(s)dhd > -pe(o)0a 
*-dhwe > -(o)¢ 
*-ntot > -vTol *-nio > -vTO 


The majority of the Greek dialects have 1, -yol, 2, -oat, 
3, -ta1, 6, -vtoi as the primary endings. However, the secondary 
endings are 2, -c0, 3, -to and 6, -vto, and it is plausible to 
assume that the primary endings, as in the active, were made by 
the addition of -z. In fact Arcado-Cypriot (and Mycenaean) 
show in 3 and 6 -to1 and -vto1. In 1, if it is plausible to suppose 
that -yav is a recharacterization of *-a, then the opposition 
-yot/*-4a& could be accounted for by assuming *-(mi)aHi/ 
*.(m)aH, (to posit *-(m)oH,1/*-(m)oH, would raise phonological 
problems concerning the laryngeal). At all events it is arguable 
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that -voa1 was the source of the change which in all dialects 
except Arcado-Cypriot changed -oo1, etc., into -oa, etc. In the 
thematic verbs * pépecan, (&)pépeco, etc., > pépe(h)an, (&)pépe(h)o, 
and these > Attic pépn, Epépov. 

In the athematic class -co(1)/-cat was preserved after a con- 
sonant; it should develop to -(h)o(1)/-(h)ai between vowels 
(Homer Signat, katd&xeial, etc.), but the -o- was restored on the 
analogy of the consonant stems: fom, Keioot, SWvaca, etc. 
Similarly in the secondary tenses, but in Homer the -o- is 
rarely restored: xeioo. 

Greek -yat corresponds to Indo-Iranian -é < *-ai, and it is 
conceivable that the Greek inflexion has been remodelled 
under the influence of the active in -m(t). 

In 4, -ue8a obviously belongs with Indo-Iranian *-madhai (Skt. 
-mahe, Avest. -madé), and this implies IE *-medha (or perhaps 
*-medha), to which the primary -i was attached. The Homeric 
-ueoOa (cf. Hittite -wasta) analyses as -yeo-8a, and it is conceiv- 
able that this was a primary ending contrasting with secondary 
-pE-Oa. 

In 5, -(o)8e is cquatable with Indo-Iranian *-dhva(m) (Skt. 
-dhve/-dhvuam, Avest. -dve/Swam), implying IE *-dhwe. ‘The -o- 
perhaps originated in athematic verbs ending in -s, or a dental 
plosive where -16¢ regularly > -oe: e.g. twéTUoGEe < *tre-TruO-Oe. 
- In 6, Greek has reflexes of (a) *-onto(z), (b) *-nto(z) and 
(c) *-pto(i): (a) tTavuovto, Kéovtat, (b) tilevtoi, étid_evto, 
S{Sovrai, éiSovto, (c) PeBAnhatar, elpvatai, ara (< *és- 
nia), TeTEVKaTaL. 

In 7, tepidcpe8ov (Hom.) is a Greek innovation, the ana- 
logical model being AveoQe: AveoGov: : AUdpEOa: : x. 

In 8 and 9, -o80v/-o8nv have been coined from -ofe on the 
analogy of -te, -Tov, -Tnhv. 


ir THe TENSES 


The formation of the present stem was discussed above. 

Aorist. As stated above, the aorist is the kernel of the Greek 
verbal system in the sense that in this ‘tense’ the verbal root, 
consistently with the ‘undefined’ function, may appear with no 
added formatives. The Greek system reflects faithfully the IE 
distinction between root aorists and the sigmatic aorist, to which 
the intransitive (developing to ‘ passive’) types in -y- and -6- 
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must be added. Root aorists divide into (a) athematic and 
(b) thematic. 

In (a) the full grade originally appeared in the singular active 
and the zero grade in the plural active, dual active and every- 
where in the middle voice; but the system has throughout been 
affected by analogical developments. The alternation is still 
preserved in &6n-Ko/é-Oe-vev/é-6é-pnv, &5w-Ka/é-5o-pev /é-56- 
Unv, t-Ka/el-pev/el-ynv. Certain ancient monosyllabic roots, 
e.g. torn (Skt. dsthdt < *e-std-t, middle third singular dsthita < 
*e-stH,-to), Brn (Skt. dgdt < *e-g”d-t), have levelled the long 
vowel, but a few Ablaut traces remain, e.g. B&tnv (Homer), 
mato, EpOnv/peduevos (Homer). The zero grade also survives 
in certain diphthongal roots: éKta-pev, d&1r-é-KTa-To, KT&pEvos 
(< *kten-/kip- ‘kill’), cevw, &cou-to (< *qjew-/qju- ‘set in 
motion’, ‘speed’), and &-té-pa-to ‘he was slain’ (< *g”hen-/ 
g”hn-, see below on étrepvov). 

Bases with laryngeal root suffixation lie behind éntnv/ 
érrato (< *pteH,-/ptH,- ‘fly’), -Ovijoxw/tavov (< *dhneu,-/ 
dh°nH,-), BAntds/éBarov (< *gleH,-/g"°lH;-, see p. 220), 
HéeAAw/BAwoKe (*pAcoKe) /Euohov < *mell,-/mlel,-/mlit,-). 

Myc. girtjato = q”riato, cf. wpidpevos. ’A-tplatos has the zero 
grade which is reflected in Skt. kritd (on the laryngeal and the 
phonology, see p. 240). An instructive contrast is provided by 
another root with laryngeal extension which has the active root 
aorist based on the II form, that is a form of the full grade of the 
base: tBiwv < *g¥%-eH,-, cf. form IIT Blotos < *g”°j-H,- (see 
p. 240 on the root g”e- ‘live’). 

In certain roots, where the accumulation of consonants would 
cause difficulty, the zero grade also has the form CeC: yévto ‘he 
seized’ (< *gem-), Aékto ‘he lay down’, Séxto ‘he received’, cf. 
éuikto and dAto, (étr-)&Ayevos. 

In the thematic aorist the zero grade was regular in IE with 
the accent on the thematic vowel, which still persists in the 
infinitive Aimeivy and the participle Armaov. Examples are 
eldov < *éridov (cf. Skt. dvidat), Epuyov (gevyw), éSpakov 
(Sépxopan, cf. Skt. drsdn),! EAitrov (Skt. dricat), ES papyov, éomrd- 
Atv, oTrouEvos (< *seq’-/sq’-), KUOe (cf. KeUOoo), EtrAeTO, (TEpI-) 

1 The Skt. form is an athematic root aorist. It is plausibly argued that 


the thematic root aorist had already developed from the athematic type 
in late IE. 
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TAdpEvos (< *gHel-/gul-), Empabe (cf. tépOe), HAvOe (cf. 
EAevooual), éruGovto (Skt. bhidhanta). 

More concealed examples are 8(F){e ‘he feared’ (< *dwei-/ 
*dwi-, see below on SefSe), the Homeric (Aecolic) evade = 
éffadse (< *swad-, see p. 238) and fpBpotov = ipaptov 
(aorist of dyapt&veo, but the etymology is unknown) < *amyt-. 

On the root aorists from bases with laryngeal suffixation, 
€avov, EBadov, EYoAov, ctc., sce above. 

A sub-type of this class shows reduplication with zcro grade 
of the root: in é-1e-pv-o-v ‘I slew’ the constituent parts are 
transparent: < *g”hen-/*g”hn- ‘slay’, cf. Geivoo < *g”hen-j6 and 
(&tr-é-)pato above. Others are éxéxAeto (KéAopa), éteTpov (ety- 
mology unknown), AéAaGov, irer18eov, and possibly éorrépnv < 
* se-sq’o-man, but this may be < *e-sq”-o-, with aspiration on the 
analogy of étroyot. The form eitreiv is traced to *we-wq"- (with 
zero grade of the root weg”- seen in Fétros), with dissimilation of 
the second w. For the reduplication cf. Skt. dvocat < *a-va- 
ue-a-t < *e-we-wq"-e-t. 

The most productive type of aorist (as in IE) was an athe- 
matic type formed by the suffix -s-, the sigmatic aorist, which 
progressively replaced the strong aorists (&eioa, étreioa, égnoa, 
etc.). In Sanskrit the root is lengthened (vrddhied) in all 
numbers of the active, but in the middle the zero grade appears 
in roots of the structure CVSC, where S' = 7, u or r (and more 
restrictedly elsewhere). In Greek Osthoff’s Law would obliterate 
the distinction, e.g. between *détks- and detks-. However, 
certain traces tilt the balance in favour of the vrddhied stem 
also in proto-Greek: the aorist passive fayfjvai implies a root 
*wreg- (not *wrég-), to which the aorist éppn€a was formed. 
Again, the vrddhi in the present ynpd&oxKw (as against the normal 
grade in yépas, yépovt-, Skt. jdrant-) has been ascribed to an 
aorist €ynpa < *e-gérs-m. Such an analogical action must have 
taken place before the shortening of *egérsa to egérsa (Osthoff’s 
Law). An alternative explanation would find the source of the 
lengthening in an old athematic aorist éyijpa. In Greek there is 
no trace of the Ablaut alternation in this class, and the -« of 
the first singular ( < *-m) has been generalized as a kind of false 
thematic vowel, except in third singular, where é-5e1€-e, etc. 
has the same ending as the thematic imperfect and the perfect. 

The Epic language presents some sigmatic aorists with 
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thematic endings, e.g. SVceto. They appear to be purely 
literary forms, originating perhaps in the imperatival use of 
future forms; thus &€eo@e gave rise to &€ovto, d&&éyev, and 
oicete to olcéuev. 

In intervocalic positions -s- would regularly be lost, but it has 
been preserved (or restored) by analogy: étiunoa, épiAnaa, etc. 

The phonetic development of the sonants plus s, with dis- 
appearance of s and compensatory lengthening of the sonant 
or the preceding vowel, has been discussed on pp. 236 f.: hence 
the dialect varieties épnva/épava, gyeiva/tuevva, fyyetAa/ 
é&yyedAa, etc. For the West Greek use of -€a not only in -cow 
and -3 verbs from *-kj-/*-gj-, but also in dental stems like 
EAtrizo < *tAm15-j0, sce pp. 50, Go. 


Intransitive Aorists. 


In the IE verb we find a class of formations with the suffix 
*.¢. /-6- which expressed a state. Examples are Lat. habére (Goth. 
haban), tacére (Goth. Jahan), silére (Goth. ana-silan), iacére, latére. 
It is likely that such formations originally existed only as 
present stems, with an athematic inflexion and ablauting 
suffix -é-/-11-. Greek has incorporated the forms in the aorist: 
éudvn ‘he flew into a rage’ (present palvoyat), éydpn ‘he 
rejoiced’ (present xaipo), épavn ‘he made an appearance’ 
(palveo). The accent was on the suffix with zero grade of the 
root (uavels, wavijvei), but Greek has generalized the full grade 
of the suffix. Other examples are: pwn ‘flowed’, &dn ‘got to 
know’, étpa@n ‘was raised’, ékén ‘burned’, érutrn ‘was 
struck’. The sole aorist with -d- is GAg@vau. 

IE had no separate forms for the passive, as distinct from the 
middle, and in Homer the -n- formations are, in general, 
intransitive. In the Epic, however, about a quarter of the -61n- 
aorists are purely passive. This was a composite suffix which 
was perhaps made by combining the suffix -8-, which also 
expressed a state (e.g. TeA€Q), with -n-. That the formation was 
of comparatively recent date is shown by the fact that it often 
takes the place of athematic middle aorists (e.g. wAtoOn for 
TAfjTo) and that many of the examples are found only in the 
Odyssey and the later parts of the Iliad. Examples are éuiy@n 
(cf. éulyn), xu@n (also yUTO), AVEn (also AUTO), TriyGev (cf. 
eTray ny). 
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Perfect 


This IE ‘tense’ possessed a special set of endings which emerge 
clearly from the paradigm of (F)oiS- 1, FfoiS-a, Skt. véda; 
2, (F)oic-Ba < *(F)o15-0a, Skt. vét-tha; 3, (F)oib-e, Skt. véd-a; 
4, (F)iS-vev, Skt. vidmd; 5, (F)lo-te < *pid-te, Skt. vid-d; 
6, (F)io-aor < *FiS-ni2, Skt. vid-wr. | 

From this and other comparative cvidence it is clear that the 
1E endings were 1, *-a, 2, *-tha, 3, *-e, 4, *-me. In 6, Latin 
-ére < *-éro, Hittite -ir, Toch. B -dre/-are show that the -r- of 
Skt. -ur is original and that the -G&o1 of Greek comes from the 
non-perfect tenses (p. 298). In 2, -6a is preserved in the perfect 
only in foio@a, the normal ending -as being elsewhere intro- 
duced from the s-aorist. 

Since the perfect is essentially intransitive and expresses a 
state of the subject, there was no occasion for a separate set of 
middle endings: wétroi€« means ‘I believe’ (as a result of 
persuasion). Nevertheless, since it was the function of the 
middle to express a subject-bound action, it is understandable 
that the perfect should develop middle inflexions, particularly 
with the development of the ‘resultative’ perfect, in which the 
result of the action persists in the object. However, in Homer 
few verbs have both an active and a middle perfect (exceptional 
is the opposition BeBArKe/BEBANTO), which are active/passive, 
but more often the active and the middle form are intransitive: 
€upope is Aeolic corresponding to Ionic eiyaptat. Of particular 
interest is the Homeric participle teteuyas ‘made of’, which 
stands for tetuyfas, as is shown by the corresponding Myc. 
tetukwo(h)a; clsewhere the Epic has teruypévos, tétuktat, TéeTUK- 
to. We add that such middle perfects already existed in 
Mycenaean: epidedato = epidedastoi.1 The perfect middle has the 
primary inflexions discussed above. In third plural -ptaz is used 
after consonants (elorai stands for jjata < *és-niai), and it is 
also usual in Homer after 7 and i-diphthongs: xexAlata, 
Ké(i)aou. Later Attic generalized -vtai (kékAivtat, K&@nvtat) 
whereas Ionic extended the range of -atai < *-ptai. In the case 
of third plural endings in -patat, -yator (and -5ata1) and in 
the stems ending in -A, -v and -p Attic substituted periphrastic 
forms consisting of the perfect participle middle and efoi ‘they 

1 With passive meaning ‘has been assigned in addition’. 
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are’. Stems ending in a dental changed this consonant regularly 
(p. 241) to -o- (*tremu6-ror > mérvota1) and -o- was thence 
extended to the other forms: trétrucpan, TreTTUCHEVOS, etc. 

The perfect is an athematic type, i.e. the endings were added 
directly to the stem. The stem is formed 1, by reduplication (in 
the vast majority of examples) and 2, with o-grade of the ablaut 
(Aé-Aoitr-a, yéyov-e) in the singular and zero grade elsewhere 
(Fl5-pev, -ye-ya-tThv, with yo- < *gy-). In the reduplication the 
vowcl is invariably ¢ and the preceding consonant is the initial 
consonant of the root or the first consonant if the root begins 
with a cluster of plosive and liquid: yéypaga, KéxAopa, Kékpay&, 
TéemAnya. Certain sound developments have obscured the re- 
duplication: eiAnga < *se-slabh-, elw8a < *se-swodh-, elyap- 
Tal < *se-smy-; Eopya < *we-worg-, éoika < *we-work-, cipn- 
par < *we-wré- (p. 227). 

A different form of reduplication appears with roots of the 
structure VS, where S = l, m, n, r: the first syllable is repeated 
with lengthening of the vowel of the root: &p-np-a, &A-1jAv6-a, 
SA-wa-a. This type spread to other roots with vocalic first 
element (c.g. d55a, Strata, ctc.), and it is particularly fre- 
quent in Attic; hence the term ‘Attic reduplication’. The 
origin of this reduplication is disputed. In essence it resembles 
the intensive reduplication of the whole initial syllable (yap- 
yalpw, papyalpw, trapgatves, etc.). If reduplication was felt to 
be a necessary feature of the perfect, then in the absence of an 
initial consonant the intensive type was the obvious alternative. 
This, however, leaves the lengthening of the root vowel un- 
explained. Some scholars trace this to IE lengthened perfects 
like Lat. édi, ddi, a formation resembling that of Sanskrit roots 
beginning with a, which have d@ (< a+a) in the perfect, e.g. 
dda < ad- ‘eat’, dsa < as- ‘be’. These have been traced to forms 
reduplicated with an initial laryngeal consonant: *H,e-H,d- > 
*éd-, *H,eH,d- > od-. This construction assumes, of course, 
generalization of the zero grade from the plural and dual to the 
active, and it does not explain ég2, etc. Besides (F)oiSa, Greek 
offers a few examples of perfect without reduplication: év-wya 
(imp. &veoy-61), cf. 4 She said’ < *ég-/dg- (with *Hg- in Lat. a6 
from *Hgj6), Tywai (on Aya, see below), Sppou (cf. dirwira). 

It remains to explain how such a long-vowel perfect came to 
be recharacterized by the reduplication. It has been pointed 
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out that, as a consequence of phonetic changes, certain forms of 
some verbs would have lost their connection with the system, 
e.g. *ed-ids > *éotds; reconnection was established by re- 
characterization to &eotd6s. However, this is hardly satisfactory 
as a basis since the -to- verbal adjective is not characterized by 
reduplication. It would appear then that Greek inherited from 
IE a form of intensive reduplication limited to roots of the above 
structure and that this type was the model for further cxtcnsion 
in Attic: dkiKkoa, éytyyepka, ctc. An anomalous form is éypt- 
yopa from éysipw. The root is *ger- with a prothetic vowel, so 
that a perfect *ge-gor-a might be expected, or (on the evidence of 
Skt. jdgdra) *gé-gor-a: *ytyyopa must then have been trans- 
formed to éyptyyopa under the influence of the aorist stem 
éypéo@at. 

Some roots beginning with two consonants other than plosive 
and liquid have the augment instead of reduplication. This is 
particularly so if the first consonant is 5s: éoxapa, EoTaAyal, 
Eevypai, Eyevopar, Eyveoxa, EpOopa, EpOito. The verb xré&opat 
shows both formations: kéxktnuc (Attic) and éxktnyar (Homer 
and Ionic). In certain verbs the initial 6- disguises a cluster 
< *wr- or *sr- (pp. 227, 236), so that épp- may represent cither 
*we-wr- (e.g. Eopwya, Eppippat) or *se-sr- (Eoplya, éppunKa). 


The Perfect Stem 


The Ablaut alternations within the perfect system were as 
follows: 0 in the active singular and zero in the active plural 
and throughout the middle. In the Attic conjugation of ola the 
e-grade appears in the subjunctive, optative, the infinitive and 
the participle (on all these, sce below). Within the finite verb 
Homer offers numerous examples of the zero grade: péyova/ 
pépapev (*men-/my-), TréToWa/éréTIOVEv, TétrovOa/tréTTATHE 
(< *qrerad-te < *pyth-), (F)Ee(Floika/(F)e(F)iKTOV, yeyova/-ye- 
yatnv. A concealed example is SefSw/Seidipev (< *de-dwoi-a/ 
de-dwi-men, < *dwei- ‘fear’). Even at this early date, however, 
there are a good many perfects with o-grade throughout the 
active, and in Attic the Ablaut alternation has been lost 
(except for iovev, etc.). In the middle the zero grade is better 
preserved, gypyope (see above)/elpaptoat (*se-sm-r-), tétapat 
(*te-tn-), eluou (*je-7H,-mat) to inur (*71-72-mi), wépatoa (*g”he- 
evhn-, cf. Osiver, pdvos, *g*hen-/e”hon-). 
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Roots with nuclear vowel @ show the alternation a/d: 
BéeBnxa/BéBavev. Roots with laryngeal suffixation have the II 
form of the base: éyveoxa (< *gneH,-), wEUBAwKa (< *mleH,-), 
BéBAnto (< *g¥leH,-), TETANKA (< *tleH,-), etc. 

The difficulty of attaching inflexions with initial vowel (or 
consisting of a vowel like -« and -e) to stems terminating in a 
vowel was overcome by the insertion of a -x-, which is also 
observed in the singular of the aorists Enka, fa, EaKa. In 
Homer, too, this suffix appears predominantly in the singular of 
stems ending in a long vowel or diphthong, with a few examples 
in.the third plural (e.g. éot1\K&o1). Attic, too, still has relics of 
this older system (e.g. TéOv&pev, EoTauev), but after Homer -k- 
became the suffix par excellence of the perfect, the root being 
increasingly in the zero grade, thus showing the influence of the 
middle: téeika, AéAuKa, ZoTaAKa, Sé5eka, KeKAIKa, EpPapKa, etc. 
In due course even stems ending in a plosive were brought into 
the system by means of the composite suffix -nk-: e.g. AeAGBnKka 
(for efAnga), yeypaonka (for yéypapa). 

The last two examples, in which the root ends in an aspirated 
plosive, lead on to the aspirated perfect, which was a develop- 
ment of Attic. In the middle, the plosive underwent assimila- 
tion: eAnga/eiAnuual, and this was also the case with roots 
ending in -1r- and -B-: Asitra/AéAeiupou, TpiBw/téTpippor. The 
identical middle forms (especially AéAcipGe and AéAeipPal) were 
the switch-point for analogical active perfects in -ga, and by a 
similar process also in -xa. These appear only in Attic and Ionic 
from the fifth century on, and they are invariably resultative in 
meaning. The process started in the third plural middle, where 
the beginnings appear in Homer: tetp&patan (TpéTIO), EPXaTaI 
(cipyw). Attic examples are: KékAopa (KAtITTw), TéTTOLPa 
(Tétte), TETAOKA (TAgKW), Axa (Gyo), TétPIPA (TPIBw), 
TrETIPAKA (Trpdoow) (earlier TéTpaya). 


Pluperfect 


Originally the perfect was an isolated formation with no 
accompanying preterite. In Greek it was brought into the 
verbal conjugational system and provided with a past tense— 
the pluperfect. It has the augment and secondary endings. There 
is no difficulty about the terminations of the middle: they are 
identical with those discussed above. 
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In the active, three lines of development can be observed. In 
the most successful the endings go through two stages: 1, -n, -ns, 
“El, -EUEV, ETE, -EOQV; 2, -ELV, -E1S, -E1, -ENEV, -ETE, -eoav (the plural 
being levelled to -eipev, -erte, -er1cav in post-Classical times). In 
Homer by far the most frequent form is the third singular in -e1 
(GAwAe1, BeBrxKel, Hvoyel, etc.). For olSa the most frequent form 
is third singular 7)5n with second singular jSno8a and teldns. 
On the other hand the first singular ends in -ea: {8ea, tetrolOea, 
qwooyea, and similar uncontracted cndings are found in Ionic 
(Herodotus) in 2, -eas. 3, -ee: the facts are difficult to interpret. 
A simple description of Attic-Ionic is that in 1, 2, 3 and 6 the 
endings of the s-aorist are added to a stem with suffix -e. The 
origin of the suffix may be found in the conjugation of ol&a, 
where Fe15n-/feide- is surely ancient. 


iv THE Moops 
Imperative — Active 


In 2, the bare stem appears in the thematic verbs: Ave, 
Altre.! For the athematics there are several possibilities: 1, the 
bare stem (€€-e1, fotn, Selkvl, miywAn, clc.); 2, the locatival 
particle -@1 (p. 284) is added (presents i61, io61, 515a61, iAno1, 
etc.; aorists PfjO1, KAUO1, yvd0i1, Tif, etc.; perfects dvwyA1, 
TETAGOL, TEOVabI, (F)ioG1, etc.; in the -@n- aorists -61 > -T1 
(AvOnt1, etc.). Interaction with the thematic class may be the 
explanation of Attic tiOe: (< *11Oe-e), Sid0u (< *5150-e), 
(1rpoo-)iot& (<-iota-e). Unexplained is the origin of final -s 
which characterizes certain aorist imperatives of Attic (®és, 56s, 
és) and also appears in the thematic oyé-s and the Homeric 
évi-orres (< *sq’e-). In 5, -te is added to the stem, and the forms 
are identical with the unaugmented indicative with secondary 
endings—the so-called injunctive. 

Injunctive forms are also basic to 3 and 6. In Sanskrit a 
particle -w is added (bhdvat-u), and similar forms appear in 
Hittite estu, Skt. astu. Sanskrit presents also the ending -édt, 
which is used in 2, 3 and 5 in both active and middle. This 
corresponds to the future imperative of Latin in -to(d) and the 
Greek -tw, which appears already in the earliest texts. Despite 

1 Attic aorist imperatives [8é AaBé, elé, AGE and evpé preserve the 
original accentuation. 
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the inherited indifference to person, number and voice, -tTw 
became the mark of the third singular (Zoo, ito, etc., ior&To, 
So Tw, etc.). From this a second singular tA@étas (Cypr.) was 
coined by addition of the -s characteristic of this person. For 
the third plural Greek evolved a number of solutions varying 
from dialect to dialect. 1, -vto (particularly in Doric évtw after 
évti, Siayvovtw, etc.); 2, -twv (Eotwv, itwv); 3, -vrav (Hom. 
&yeipévtev, d&yyedAdvtov, ctc.), the formation which is the 
normal one in Attic-Ionic (Avévtov, TiCévtev, yvdvTwv, etc.), 
but gotoov is used in literature as against 6vtev elsewhere; 
4,-Oav, originating in the s-aorist, becomes frequent in post- 
Classical times, though examples occur in Thucydides and 
Euripides (éotwoav, AcittéTwoay, etc.). 


Imperative — Middle 


In 2, the secondary ending *-so without augment (injunctive) 
is used (AUou < *Ave(h)o, 800 < *Oeoo, but with analogically 
restored or preserved -s- in ti®ego, etc.). In 5, -oe is likewise 
an injunctive form, and this was the basis for the analogically 
coined -o6 for 3, which in some dialects is also used for 6. The 
following pluralizing devices occur: (a) -vo8w sometimes with 
loss of -v-, in the Doric dialects; (b) -o@cv is the only form in 
Homer (AcEcoOav, éréobwv, Tm0ECbwov, peptoPov, etc.) and it 
is normal in Attic-Ionic; (c) -voOwv is rare; (d)- recharac- 
terization by -oav becomes common in later Greek (peptodw- 
oav); (e) -eo8ov in Lesbian (émipeAco€ov). 

In the sigmatic aorist the second active has the ending -ov 
(Sei§ov), which appears in other aorists in -a (eltrov). The 
middle has -o1, which may be connected with the -o1 which 
appears in -pou, etc. of the finite verb. The resemblance to the 
aorist infinitive active is presumably coincidental (note the 
difference of accentuation in imperative tiynoal, infinitive 
Tipijoat). 


Subjunctive 


Two main types can be distinguished: 1, with athematic verbs 
a short thematic vowel is used (ipvev/iovev); 2, with thematic 
verbs the thematic vowel is lengthened (gpépopev/pépoonev, 
pépete/pépnte). Both types are IE: 1, Skt. dsti/dsati (in Latin 
*es-d/es-et(t) survives as the future erd/erit); 2, Skt. bhdvant, 
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bhdvds(t), bhdvat(z). In Sanskrit the inflexions are partly primary 
and partly secondary, but the balance of the evidence points to 
the secondary endings for the IE system, of which Greek dialect 
forms like Arc. éyn (*eghé-t) are survivals. Attic-Ionic changed 
*éyns, xn to €xns, Exn under the influence of the indicative and 
also generalized the thematic type. Homeric examples of 1 are 
eiSouev, xevouev, Pletal (indic. pOi-to), tavoouev, teicopev, 
iAacdpe8a. Some are used as futures: éopai, tioya (on the 
middle sce bclow). But even in Homer the thematic type 
encroaches (@1jopev/Or Ns, oTHOEV/OTHNS, OTIWo1, TrawowpEV) 
and in the verb ‘to be’ it is the only form found: éoypev, con- 
tracted to ®pev. On the other hand, forms like @éapev may 
result from quantitative metathesis of Orjoyev; later Odpev. 
Another evolution is possible: @jpev, Oéwpev (with shorten- 
ing in hiatus), @épev (contraction); thus ofa in Ionic has 
eidéw, elSémor < *el5n-w, *elSqwo1, the forms with two long 
vowels being attested in other dialects, e.g. Delph. 507. 

In a few verbs the subjunctive stem is made simply by 
lengthening the vowel: Cret. Suvapyoi, Arc. -iota&to1. We may 
add the Ionic Suvewpeba, for this implies *5uvnwpeda < 
* Suvaopeda, 


Optative 


There are two types: 1, the thematic verbs use the modal stem 
suffix *-jeH,-/*-jH,- attached to the zero grade of the root with 
the secondary endings: e.g. from *es- ‘to be’, *sjém, *sjés, *s7ét, 
*sime, *stte, *sijent, best preserved in O.Lat. seem, simus, stent 
(Skt. sydm has generalized the full grade of the modal suffix). In 
Greek the full grade of the root apparently occurs, but this may 
be the reflection of a laryngeal *H,s5-: einy, eins, ein, elyev, ele, 
elev. With ablauting verbal stems ending in a vowel the short 
vowel appears: Tideinv, beinv, SiSo0inv, Soinv, painv, Suvaiynv: 
in -vU-verbs a few traces survive of *-nu-i-to > -vito (p. 215); 
SaivUto (Hom.), tnyvito (Attic), but here the thematic type 
has prevailed. The same phonetic development of *-u7- appears 
in gUpev, SUpev. The short vowel also occurs in -n aorists, e.g. 
uryefnv, which may be simply due to the analogy of @einv 
or generalization of the regular development (Osthoff) of *u1yni- 
Wev > wtyeipev, this being less probable since the long vowel 
is retained analogically in KaOqunv, pépvnto, KéKTTTO, etc. 
11-2 
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In post-Classical Greek the full-grade suffix was generalized 
(einuev, etc.), but there was a growing encroachment of the 
thematic type: toips/iois, eiois/éo1, Kéoito, KaOoito and, as 
mentioned above, in the -vvu- verbs. 

The thematic optative has the suffix -o1- which appears to 
be a combination of the thematic vowel -o- and the zero grade 
of *-jé-/*-jH,-: pépoipt, Skt. bhareyam < *bher-o-j-m. Greek has 
substituted the athematic primary ending for *-m, but the 
expected -a~ appears in Arcadian éeAauvoia. There has been 
some interaction between the thematic and athematic types. 
Thus Homeric g1Ao{in, popoin anticipate the regular Attic 
optatives of such contracted verbs: giAoinv, tiv@nv, the 
switch-point being plural forms like piAoivev (*q1Ac-o1-pev), 
which were equatable with 8150ipev (*8150-i-yev). The com- 
posite stem-suffix -o1n- subsequently spread to the plural: e.g. 
oxoinoav, where the dominant third plural -oav may also be 
noted. 

The sigmatic aorist is an athematic formation in Cretan 
Sixoxoie (third singular) and fepxotev (third plural). But 
gencrally the pscudo-thematic -a of this tense (p. 301) has been 
combined with -t: Avoaupi, AUoals, AUoo, AUooipev, AvoaTe, 
Avoaiev. In Attic, however, 2 and 3 appear as Avoelas, AvoEIE, 
and both types occur in Homer. Structurally, -et- appears as an 
optative formant in the second and third singular and third plural 
of the sigmatic aorist. In Arcadian third singular S:oKxwAvoet 
possibly appears. If these anomalous forms are old, we may 
postulate 1, *-sez-m, 2, -sei-s, 3, -set-t, 6, *-sei-ent > 1, *-oe(1)a, 
2, *-oeis, 3, -o€l, -oe(t)ev, 2 and 3 being transformed to -oe1as, 
-ceie on the lines of the indicative -cas, -oe. The ultimate origin 
of -oe1 or -o-€1 remains an open qucstion. 


Future 


Synchronically, the Greek future is a regular component of the 
conjugational tense system. It is discussed as a mood since IE 
lacked this tense, and in all the descendant languages it has 
developed mainly from the modal forms (e.g. Lat. ero from 
subjunctive *esd (see pp. 308 f., where Hom. é5oyan, riopa, etc. 
are quoted). In a number of IE languages, however, there are 
resemblant future formations: Gk. Avow, etc. (on more com- 
posite forms see below), Lat. faxo, Skt. ddsydti ‘he will give’, 
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Lith. déosiu ‘I will give’. Latin faxé is explicable as the sub- 
junctive of an s-aorist (cf. ‘optative’ faxzm), and the same origin 
has been mooted for the main Greek type. What gives pause is 
a fact of the synchronic structure: the future often has the 
e-grade against the zero grade of the aorist and, further, it often 
appears in the middle voice: trelsopat (< *trev0-c-opan) v. 
étravov, Trevcoual v. éTruBov, EEw (with *segh-) v. éoyov (with 
*soh-), Ajwoua v. EAaBov. These are striking and anomalous 
{catures of the Greck future which are surely old, and it is no 
answer to say that Greek might once have had a suitable aorist, 
since we should have to posit aorists like *é-tev0-ca, precisely 
the type which was strongly expansive in Greek. The proposed 
explanatory hypothesis carries with it the assumption that the 
productive aorist, once having engendered the future, dis- 
appeared, leaving the anomalous pair *tevoopoi/étradov. It is 
preferable, therefore, to respect the given facts and retain the 
explanation that these futures are in fact, like Latin quaeso, 
viso, desideratives. This is supported by the existence of re- 
duplicated futures like 5e5é€oyou, going back to an IE type of 
intensive-desideratives (here with middle inflexions) like Skt. 
btbhitsa- (bhid-‘sphit’), ptiyutsa- (_yudh-‘ fight’), vivits- (vid-‘ know), 
with the proviso that these have the zero grade of the root. 
While these futures originally had no connection with the 
perfect, their reduplicated forms drew them into its orbit, so 
that futures came to be made from the perfect: KexAtjooua, 
yeypawperai, etc. The active forms of earlier Attic totn§o, 
Te8vi|§oo later give way to the middle EoTH§opa, tebvyFopat. 

Other futures of this class have the stem of the reduplicated 
aorist: Kexcpovto/Kexapijoetat, tmepidéoGo/trepidijcetar (qel- 
Sopa ‘spare’), twémi00v/tretmi81\ow. 

A third type appears with disyllabic bases in -a and -e, that 
is with roots extended by laryngeal suffixation, -H, and H,. The 
intervocalic -s- is lost so that the future appears as -cw (-6), 
-tw (-), e.g. oxeda, (F)epc%. Prominent in this formation are 
verbs ending in nasals and liquids, and for verbs having asig- 
matic aorists it is the sole type: -@avéopai (-eBavov), Bartow 
(EBaArov), treoéopor (Etrecov); but both -éw/-ce and -é(c)ow/ 
-&(o)ow occur in conjunction with s-aorists: KoAtw/KaAgtow 
(éxdAco(c)a), Sapdaw/Sapa(a)ow (€dyua(o)oa). The types in 
-two (-@) and -coo. (-) were particularly productive in Attic, 
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those in -ée (-€) being preferred by verbs ending in a liquid(and 
eventually verbs in -i3@), while -&c was used only rarely in 
Attic with -&3w verbs: veya, pevdd; ktepioto: (Homer), vopid, 
etc.; and finally BiP6, é€erd, such futures occurring with 
greater frequency in Ionic and the Koine, whereas Attic mostly 
has -coo. | 

The so-called ‘Doric future’ in -oé appears also in Homer 
(tooeitai) and in Attic (pevoUpo1), trecotpan, etc., but only in 
the middle, whereas West Greek has active forms (troinotw, 
KAewéo, etc.). This type looks like a contamination of the two 
preceding classes, but Mycenaean has unexpectedly provided 
evidence of a type-sés- : ewepsesomena is most plausibly interpreted 
as ‘to be woven’ (see p. 50) and so represents the future 
participle (in a passive sense) of the verb ‘to weave’, which 
appears in alphabetic Greek only in the zero grade *wbh-: 
Uoos, ‘web’, Upaive ‘weave’. The full grade appears in other 
IE languages (cf. Engl. web, weave); there is no evidence for an 
initial laryngeal (p. 222). Thus the Myc. future is to be traced 
to *webh-sés-, there being no evidence for the length of the 
vowel of the suffix. This supports the view that Myc. asesost is 
the future of &o- ‘sate’, ‘fill with drink’ (< “J//,e5-) and is to be 
interpreted as-sés-onst. Thus the ‘Doric’ future may be grouped 
with this type, i.e. with the phonetic development *-o¢o-w > 
-oe(h)w. 


Future Passives 


That the middle form could have passive meaning at an early 
date has just emerged, and Homer attests a similar usage: 
tépoeta ‘it will be destroyed’. Another passive type was based 
on the intransitive aorists in -n+, -@n- (p. 302). The only 
Homeric examples are Sarjceat and uryfoeo8ai, but there was 
considerable production in Attic from the fifth century B.c. on: 
TpiBroopal, AcipOrcouat, etc. 


vy VERBAL Nouns AND ADJECTIVES 


The IE verbal system comprised a number of adjectival forms, 
the ‘participles’. The suffix -nt- is found in all IE languages, 
and these formations had an archaic type of declension: for 
instance, the participle of *es- ‘to be’ had the root in the zero 
grade, while the suffix had the Ablaut grades *-dn/-ont-/-nt: 
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singular nominative *sdn, accusative *sonim, genitive *sptds, 
locative *spti, plural nominative *séntes, accusative *sdénins, 
genitive *sntdm, locative *syt-sd. The feminine was *snéi (or *snt- 
jH,). Greek apparently has the full grade of the root (unless 
é(o)- represents *H,5-) and has generalized the full grade of the 
suffix *-ont, with the exception of the vrddhied nominative 
singular gov. This is so also in the feminine (goGoa < *H,5-ont- 
JH), but there are dialect forms taooa (Myc. and Arc.) which 
go back to *H,5-ntjH,. Zero grade of the suffix is also indirectly 
attested in the Heraclean dative plural évtacow, which is a 
remodelling of *éoo1 < *5s-pt-st. Zero grade of the root must be 
postulated 1, for Attic @v/dév (since the neuter form cannot 
< *es-on) and 2, lov < *ei- ‘go’. 

Athematic stems ending in a vowel have the suffix -nt- 
(TiPels, SiS0vNs, iotds, Gels, S0Us, yvous, etc.), and this group 
includes the sigmatic aorists (Se{Gs, etc.). The thematic verbs 
also add -né- to the stem, but the vowel is solely -o-: Avwv, 
Avouca (< */u-ont-jH,), etc. 

The perfect participle active is formed with the suffix *-wds-/ 
*-us-, the corresponding feminine formant being *-us-71,. In 
Sanskrit the zero grade of the root appears both in the masculine 
vidvan (gen. vidusas) and the feminine vidusi. In Greek the 
feminine idvia regularly < *wid-usjH,, cf. further Myc. 
araruja. In the masculine, on the evidence of Gothic weztwops 
‘witness’, the unreduplicated form (F)eiSes will be ancient, but 
the Myc. presents widwoijo = widwo(h)ios, i.e. a derivative 
showing widwos-, the zero grade of the root. The conclusion is 
that in the IE declension the root had zero grade in the oblique 
cases; Greek generalized the full grade in the masculine/neuter 
and Sanskrit the zero grade, while the feminine, as a derived 
form, is based on the zero grade. In the reduplicated perfect the 
root was originally in the zero grade, e.g. Myc. tetukwo(ha) 
(later teteuyota), Hom. yeyaos, pepaos. As for the suffix in 
alphabetic Greek, except for elSas/eiS6s and the feminine, all 
the cases have -wot- (elSéta, etc.). A dental stem appears also in 
the Sanskrit declension, e.g. singular nominative neuter vidvat, 
instrumental plural vidvadbhis, but the resemblance has been 
dismissed as accidental: Linear B allegedly proves that the 
Greek development was post-Mycenaean and so independent 
of the Sanskrit innovations. However, it would be hazardous to 
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assume that the Linear B texts give us a complete picture of the 
Greek dialects of the Mycenaean age. 

In the present participle middle the suffix is -uevo- for the 
present, the aorist and the perfect, except that the last has the 
accent -pévo-. If these were originally adjectives derived by means 
of the accented thematic vowel from verbal nouns in *-men, the 
suffix would be -mnd-, with the zero grade still preserved in Lat. 
alumnus and the substantivized BéAeuvov. Such an origin would 
imply that the insertion of the vowel in Greek -yevo- is an inno- 
vation, which appears to imply the attachment of the thematic 
vowel to a noun of the structure *pepeuev-. 

The adjectives in -éd- are not strictly speaking participles and 
have no connection with a tense stem, the suffix being added to 
the zero grade of the root: e.g. KAutos (*klew-/klu-), Tots 
(*ten-/ty-). The meaning was not originally passive or active, 
but more generally ‘susceptible to the action of the verb’, so 
that, according to the context, such adjectives may be either 
active or passive or express possibility: Bpotdés (*my-td-s) does 
not mean ‘dead’ but ‘susceptible to dying’. This word was 
probably created from &uBpotos ‘immortal’, since -éd- was used 
by preference in compound adjectives corresponding to simple 
adjectives in -pévo- (p. 257). The gerundive in -téo-, on the 
Mycenaean evidence, is not to be connected with Skt. -tavya, but 
is a parallel formation from -éi- nouns, i.e. <*-tejo- rather than 
from -tu-/-tew- (p. 51). 


Infinitives 


‘These are, in origin, cases of verbal nouns which in IE had no 
systematic connection with the verbal conjugation. The under- 
lying noun stems contained a general reference to the verbal 
event, but there was no connection with any ‘tense’. The 
systematic development of present, future, aorist and perfect 
infinitives was a Greek innovation, as was the distinction of 
voice, for the verbal nouns were neutral in this respect. This 
state of affairs persisted in Vedic Sanskrit, which has a rich 
variety of noun forms in different cases (accusative, dative, 
ablative, genitive and locative) with infinitival function. Classical 
Sanskrit has only one infinitive in -fum, this being the accusative 
of a -iu- stem (like the Latin supine), whereas in Vedic the dative 
is by far the most frequent type of ‘infinitive’, this case having 
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‘final’ function. In Greek the dialectal distribution is the result 
of independent selection from a wide range of choice. In the 
active there is a preponderance of -n- suffixes, *-en-, *-sen-, 
*-men-, *-wen-, which appear to have been formally locatives 
with zero inflexion. The first two, -en- and -sen- (for the type 
* pepeo-ev cf. Skt. ne-sdn-i ‘to lead’), appear in the active infini- 
tives of the thematic verbs: -ev is found in Arcadian and certain 
Doric dialects; -ehen in Myc. ekee = ekhehen; the contracted 
form -e1v or -nv in most alphabetic Greek dialects. The athe- 
matic verbs have -voi in Attic-Ionic, Arcado-Cypriot and 
Homer (elvai < *es-nai, etc.); -yevor in Lesbian and Homer 
(€upevai, etc.); and -yev (Sdpev, ivev, etc.) in West Greek, and 
in Bocotian, Thessalian and Homer (with secondary extension 
to thematic verbs). The last two recall the Vedic type damane ‘to 
give’, while Sofevoi (Cypr.) resembles ddvdne ‘to give’ (cf. 
TSpevai, Skt. vidmdne), but these are simply the datives of verbal 
nouns dd-man-, dda-van-, with -e from *-e7. Greek -o1, however, 
which is common to -v-au and -pev-au, is not equatable with any 
known IE case-ending, and it must be designated neutrally as 
a ‘particle’, The same particle appears in the infinitive of the 
s-aorist -ool, which may be based on s-stems (cL Skt. dyase ‘to 
go’), but it is open to equation with the Vedic type in -dhyaz 
(duhddhyai ‘to milk’), which would develop to -(o)oa1 in Greek: 
e.g. AoEooa. 

In the middle only one suffix appears, -o8a1; there is a bare 
possibility that this is a remodelling of *-cooi under the 
influence of the middle inflexions -oe and -o@ov (see above). 
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A 
abl. 
A-G 
acc. 
act. 
Aeol. 
A-I 
aor. 
Arc. 
Arm. 
Avest. 


Boeot. 
Byz. 


Cc 
C.Gme. 
Cret. 
Cun. 
Cypr. 


dat. 
decl. 
Delph. 
Dor. 


E 
EH 


E.. Thess. 


fem. 
fut. 


gen. 
Gk. 
Gmc. 
Goth. 


HH 
Hier. 
Hitt. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


(The usual abbreviations of Greek authors and 


their works are omitted) 


Attic 
ablative 
Arcado-Cypriot 
accusative 
active 
Aeolic 
Attic-Ionic 
aorist 
Arcadian 
Armenian 
Avestan 


Boeotian 
Byzantine 


consonant 
Common Germanic 
wetan 
Mneiform 
Cypriot 


dative 
declension 
Delphic 
Doric 


English 
Early Helladic 
East Thessalian 


feminine 
future 


genitive 
Greek 
Germanic 
Gothic 


Hieroglyph Hittite 
Hieroglyphic 
Hittite 


I 

IE 
impv. 
indc. 
infin. 
instr. 
Ir. 


KN 


LXX 
Lyc. 


masc. 
Meg. 
MH 
mid. 
MnG 
MY 
Myc. 


N 
NE 
NT 
neut. 
nom. 


NWG | 


OCS 
OE 
OG 
OHG 


O.Hitt. 
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Ionic 
Indo-European 
impcrative 
indicative 
infinitive 
instrumental 
Irish 


Knossos 


Latin 

Lesbian 
Lettish 

Late Helladic 
Lithuanian 
Late Minoan 
locative 
Luwian 
Septuagint 
Lycian 


masculine 
Megarian 
Middle Helladic 
middle 

Modern Greek 
Mycenae 
Mycenacan 


nasal 

New (Modern) English 
New Testament 

neuter 

nominative 

North-west Greek 


Old Church Slavonic 
Old English 

Old Greek 

Old High German 
Old Hittite 
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O.Ice. Old Icelandic PY Pylos 
O.Ir. Old Irish 
O.Lat. Old Latin R. resonant (sonant) 
ON Old Norse 
opt. optative S sonant (resonant) 
Osc. Oscan sing. singular 
O.SI. Old Slavonic Skt. Sanskrit 
subj. subjunctive 
part. participle 
pass. passive Thess. Thessalian 
perf. perfect Toch. Tocharian 
Pers. Persian 
pers. person V vowel 
‘plur. plural voc. vocative 
pres. present Vulg. Lat. Vulgar Latin 


SYMBOLS 


* — reconstructed form, not directly attested. 
> becomes. 

< derives from. 

[ ] phonetic or allophonic transcription. 

/ / phonemic transcription. 

@ zero. 


For transcriptions given in square brackets the symbols of the Inter- 
national Phonetics Association (IPA) are used (compare L. R. Palmer, 
Descriptive and Comparative Linguistics, p. 410). 
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a-stems, 269 f. 
ablaut, 216, 261 
of case inflexions, 267 
accent, 243 ff. 
‘Achaean’, 67 ff., 89 
Acragas, 81 
action nouns, 248 
acute (accent), 243 
adjective, 247, 279 
adverbs, 283 ff. 
Aegean scripts, 27 ff. 
Aeolic, 58, 60 f. 
settlements, 75 
Aeschylus, 132 
affix, 246 
affrication, 31 
Agathon, 156 
agent nouns, 247 f. 
agma, 209 
agon, see &yYav 
Agrigentum, 81 
Abhiyawa, 67 
Alcaeus, 113 ff. 
Alcman, 119 ff. 
Homerisms in, 121 f. 
Alexander, 176 
Allen, W.S. 211, 243 f. 
alphabet, 3, 201 ff. 
Roman, 204 
Ambracia, 81 
Anacreon, 117 
anaphoric, 288 
anaptyctic vowel, 263 
anaptyxis, 240 
‘Anatolian’ invaders of Asia Minor, 
17 ff. 
Anatolian languages, 8, 10 ff. 
Anitta, 18 
Antiphon, 158 ff. 


antithetic style, 163 ff. 
antithetical debate, see dvtiAoyiat 
antithesis, 151, 156, 158 
aoidot, 93, 102, 105 
aorist, 261, 293 
athematic, 300 
in -6-, 264 
intransitive, 302 
passive, 302 
sigmatic, 301 
with sigmatic endings, 302 
aphaeresis, 179, 184, 185, 241 
Arcadians, 57 f. 
Arcado-Cypriot, 57, 59, 64 ff. 85, 298 
elements in Homer, 135 
Archilochus, 106 ff. 
Arion, 131 
Aristarchus, 93 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 210 
Aristotle, 156, 157, 161, 167, 168, 
172, 176 
on poetic diction, 134 f. 
Armenian, 221 
alphabet, 208 
and Greek, 7 
arrest, 24.2 
Arzawa, 20 
Asianic style, 172 
aspect, 216, 292 f. 
aspirate, loss of, 1'79 
aspirated plosives, 178, 205, 207 
r, 209 
aspiration, 5, 210 
assibilation, 41, 60, 70, 255 
assimilation, 42, 240 
assonance, 166 
athematic, 294 
declension, 270 ff. 
root stems, 262 
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Attic-Ionic, 58, 62 f. 
Attic second declension, 191 
reduplication, 304 
vowel system, 178 
Atticism, 172 f. 
augment, 7, 261, 294 
for reduplication, 186 


Bacchylides, 1293 ff., 127 ff. 
Benveniste, E., 282 
Beycesultan, 19 
Bjorck, Gudmund, 132 
Blegen, C. W., 23, 28, 53 
Boeotian, 70, 189, 206 
vowel system, 118 
boustrophédon, 202 
Byzantium, 81 


Caland forms, 37, 98 

Callimachus, 253 

Callinus, 109 

captatio benevolentiae, 15'7 

case inflexions, 266 f. 

cases, 246 

Caskey, J. L., 17 £f 

Catania, 81 

Catling, H. W., 65 

Caulonia, 81 

‘Central Greek’, 70 

centum languages, 6 

Chalcedon, 81 

Chalcis, 81 

Chancellery language, 53 

Chios, 87 

choliambics, 113 

choral lyric, Ionicisms, 125 
Lesbianisms, 125 f. 

Christian Greek, 194 ff. 

circumflex (accent), 244 

‘clarity’, see captverax 

classical prose, 167 ff. 

‘closed’ syllables, 242 f. 

coda, 242 

collective, 268 f. 

célon, 151, 156 

colonization, second, 80 ff. 

comma, see komma 

common dialect, see Koiné 


common languages, 190 
comparative method, 4 
comparison, 247 
of adjectives, 279 ff. 
compositional -o-, 260 
compounds, 258 ff. 
conditional particles, 59 
conjugation, 246 
consonants, 242 
Constitution of Athens, 160 ff. 
contingency, 293 
contonation, 245 
contracted verbs, 264 
contraction, 87, 239 
Coptic writing, 208 
copulative prefix, 260 
Corax, 163 
Corcyra, 81 
Corinna, 117 f. 
Corinth, 70 | 
Corpus Hippocraticum, 143 
Corycus, cult myths, 13 f. 
Cowgill, W., 282 
crasis, 109, 241 
Cretan Doric, 72 
Crete, Achacan substratum, 72 
Dorian invasion of, 55 f. 
(13th century), 54 
late revival, 77 f. 
pre-Dorian elements, 84 
Croton, 81 
Cyme, 81 
Cypriot, 57 f. 
syllabary, 28 
Cypro-Minoan, 28 
Cyprus, 78 
Mycenaean, 64 ff. 
Cyrene, 82, 120 


Dark Age, 3, 57, 142 
epics, 97 
Davison, J. A., 93, 96 
declension, 246 
declensional classes, 266 ff. 
deictic particles, 285 
deliberative oratory, 157 
Delphyna, 13 
demonstratives, 285 f. 
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Demosthenes, 170 f. 
demotic, 197 f. 
Desborough, V., 77 
desideratives, 311 
determinative compounds, 259 
dialect interrelations, 64 ff. 
variation, 53 ff. 
diaphoneme, 212, 217 ff. 
diectasis, 95 
digamima, 85 ff., 102, 203, 209 
digraph, 205 
diminutives, 248 
Diodorus Siculus, 166 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 157, 166, 
208 f. 
Dionysius Thrax, 207 
diphthongs, 206 f. 
disputation, 163 
dissimilation, 241 
distal deixis, 286 
disyllabic base, 220 
Dorian invasion, 24 
migration, 75 ff. 
occupation of Crete, 55 
tribes, 55, 77 
Doric accentuation, 119 
dialects, 55 
loan-words, 190 f. 
koiné, 190 
persistence of, 190 
dorso-palatal fricative, 223 
Dover, K. J., 109 
dual endings, 268 
durative stem, 261 
Dymanes, see Dorian tribes 


-é-|-6-, 302 
Early Helladic, 22 
East Ionic alphabet, 204, 210 
ego-deictic, 286 
Elean, 104 
elegy, 105 ff. 
Elis, 73 ff. 
elision, 241 
¥-en-, 315 
endocentric compounds, 258 
epic language, 83 ff. 
Aeolic features, 84 
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Arcado-Cypriot features, 85 
artificial character, 90 
basically Ionic, 83 
digamma, 86 ff. 
genesis of, 87 ff. 
late features in similes, 89, 91 ff. 
post-migration features, 91 

epideictic orators, 155, 157 
style, 168 

Epirus, 77 

Eretria, 81 

Eteo-Cypriot, 28 

~eu-, 275 

Eucleides, 204 

Euripides, modernisms, 139 f. 
rhetorical devices, 141 
use of compounds, 140 
use of prose words, 140 

Euxitheos, 175 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 27 f., 53 

eventual, 293 

exocentric compounds, 258 

expressive gemination, 98, 207 


factitives, 264, 266 
feminine formations, 270 
figura etymologica, 151 
Finley, J. H., 163 ff. 
Finley, Moses, 79 
Finno-Ugrian, 7 
forensic oratory, 155, 157 
future, 292, 310 fff. 
Doric, 312 
passive, 312 


Gela, 81 

gemination, 61 

gender, 247 

gerundives, 257 

*-ghi, 284 

glides, 42, 118, 244 

Gorgianism, revival of, 172 

Gorgias, 152, 155, 159, 166 

‘grammar’, 201 

graphemes, 201 

Grassmann’s Law, 6, 207, 2930 ff., 
260 

grave (accent), 243 
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Gregory of Nazianzus, 177 
Grinbaum, N. 8., 129 
Gurney, O. R., 18 
Guthrie, W. K. C., 131 


Haley, J. B., 23 
Hammond, N. G. L., 76 f. 
Hattic, 10 
heavy (syllable), 243 
Hecatacus, 145 
Hegesias, 172 
Hellado-Asianic symbiosis, 15 
Hellenization of Greece, 3 
Hermogenes, 171 
Herodotus, 145 ff. 
Atticisms, 146, 150 
foreign words in, 146 
Homeric features, 148 ff. 
influence on Sophocles, 150 
trowKlAn style, 152 
speeches, 151 f. 
Heroic names, 34 
Herondas, 113 
Hesiod, 101 ff. 
Attic features, 104 
Doric elements, 103 f. 
Theogony, 15 
heteroclites, 274, 278 f. 
hiatus, 239 
Hieroglyph Hittite, 11 
Hieron, 126 
Hipparchus, 93 
Hippocrates, 143 f. 
Hipponax, r1q f. 
historiographers, 145 
Hittite, 8, 10, 219 
Homer, 83 ff. 
history of text, 93 f. 
Homeric Hymns, 105 
Hurrian, 12 
Hylleis, see Dorian tribes 
hyper-Acolicisms, 96 


hypercharacterization, 283, 285 


hyphacresis, 239, 281 


-i, 275, 286 
*.1, 292 
Ibycus, 122 


Illujankas, 14 

imperative, 293, 307 

imperial Attic, 175, 191 

inchoative, 263 

indeclinables, 283 ff. 

Indo-European, 3 f. 
languages, distribution of, 8 

Indo-Europeanization of Greece, 4 

Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavonic, 7 
and Finno-Ugrian, 7 
and Greek, 7 

infinitive, 314 f. 

infix nasal, 262 

inflexions, 246 

injunctive, 307 f. 

inscribed stirrup-jars, 28, 54 

intensive-desideratives, 311 
reduplication, 304 

interrogative-indefinite, 286 f. 

-ién/-ion-, 280 

Ionian poetry, 103 
settlements, 75 f. 

‘Tonic’ as scientific term, 88 

Ischia vase, 109 

Island lonic, 205 

Isocratcs, 168 ff. 

*.ison-, 280 

itacism, 176 f., 206 

iterative-causative, 266 

iteratives, 263 


Jacobson, R., 244 
Jeffery, L. H., 142 
*~jelo-, 261, 264 ff. 
Jerome, 194 
* ~jes-[-jos-, 279 fF. 
*jH,, 248 f. 


Kanesh, 18 
Kanzleisprache, see chancellery 
language 
Kapsomenos, S. G., 191 f. 
Katharevusa, 197 f. 
Khania, 54 
Kirk, G. S., 93 
Knossos tablets, date of, 53 ff. 
koiné, 174 f. 
Attic basis of, 175 
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koiné (cont.) 

genesis of, 189 ff. 

Phonology, 176 ff.; accent, 177; 
consonants, 178; vowels and 
diphthongs, 177; see also 
‘itacism” 

Morphology, 179 ff. 

Nouns, 179 ff.: dative, disap- 
pearance of, 183; interaction 
of declensions, 179 ff. 

Adjectives, comparison of, 184 

Pronouns, 184 

Verb, 185 ff.: aorist, endings 
of, 186 f., fusion with perfect, 
186 f.; future, 187; impera- 
tive, 187; infinitive, 188; 
optative, 187; participle, 188 

komma, 156, 166 
Kretschmer, P., 9, 79, 191 
Kronos, 15 

Kurylowicz, J., 218 


labialized consonants, 31 
labio-velars, 228 f., 232 {. 
Laconian, 120 f, 178 
‘languages in contact’, 71 
Laroche, E., 12 ff., 17 
laryngeals, 218 ff. 
consonants, 294. 
suffixation, 300 
Late Helladic, 22 
Late Indo-European, 8 
Latin loan-words, 191 ff. 
suffixes in late Greck, 192 
Icitmotif principle, 34. 
Lejeune, M., 232 
Leontini, 81 
Leucas, 81 
Leumann, M., 91 f. 
light (syllable), 243 
Linear A, 27 
Linear B, genesis of, 54 f. 
script, 57 
spelling rules, 29 ff. 
tablets, 3, 27 ff.; date of, 22 
liquid stems, 272 f. 
literary Doric, 128, 132 
¥-j-, 265 
12 
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Long, A. A., 138 
Luke, 194 
Lukka lands, 20 
Luwian, 8, 10 ff. 
influence on Greek phonology, 16 
loan-words, 40 
settlement of Asia Minor, 17 ff. 
Lycaonia, 20 
Lycian, 9 f., 11 
Lycosoura, 65 
Lydian, 113 
Lysias, 168 


*m> -v, 295 
Macedonian koiné, 176 
Mainland schools of poctry, 103 ff, 
11Q, 121, 128 
Malalas, 196 
‘manner and place’, 228 
Mantinea, 65 
Massilia, 81 
‘media’ sounds, 207 f. 
Megara, 81 
Meillet, A., 80, 134, 191 
melic poctry, 119 40 
Mellaart, J., 21 {0 
*-men-, 315 
messenger speeches, 133 
metagrammatism, 94 
Metapontium, 81 
-mi, 286 
Middle Helladic, 22 ff. 
Miletus, 81 , 
Millawanda, 67 
Minoans and Luwians, 15 
Minyan pottery, 21 
Modern Greek declensions, 180 ff. 
dialects, 197 
phonology, 179 
monemes, 201 
‘monumental poets’, 89 
mood, 261, 293, 307 ff. 
mora, 243 
Morphology, 246-315. For alpha- 
betical list of stem formants see 
Word Index. See also koiné 
Nouns 
cases, 5, 266 ff.; *-m- and *-bh- 
VOR 
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Morphology (cont.) 
Nouns (cont.) 
in IE case inflexions, 6; -91, 
45, 80 f., 99 
declensional classes, influence 
of gender, 182 
d-stems, 269 f.; fem. dual in 
-6, 69, 104; nom. plur. -ai, 269; 
accus. plur. in -ds, 103, 1115 
masce. nom. sing. in -ds/-és,180, 
270; gen. sing. -do/-ed, 46, -au, 
59, -ou, 182; dual in -ae, 46; 
dat. plur. -aisi/-dsi/-dhi/-ais, 
124, 270. See also -phi case 
o-stems, 268 f.; gen. sing. *-osjo 
>-ojjo, -00-; loc. sing. -oi/-e7, 
45, 268, 269; nom. plur. -oi, 
268; -ou, -oi, 70, 87, 95 f., 99, 
268; dat. plur. -oist/-oihi/-ois, 
124, 269; nom. plur. -oi, 
268 
Attic second declension, 180 
athematic declension, 270 ff.; 
accus. sing. -an, 179; dat./ 
loc. sing. -et, 46, 271; gen. 
sing. -ou, 180; dat. sing. -dt, 
180; accus. plur. -es, 60; 
dat. plur. -eessi, 96, -essi, 
55 £., 61; plosive stems, 272; 
liquid stems, 272f.; nasal 
stems, 273; s-stems, 273 f.; 
-i-, -u-, and -eu- stems, 275- 
7; heteroclite nouns, 278 f. 
Adjectives, comparison of, 279 ff.; 
*-76s-/-jos|-is, 277-81; *-tero-, 
*-tm-to-, 281-3 
Indeclinables, 283 ff. 
Adverbs, 283 f.; particles, 285 
Pronouns, 5, 285 ff. 
demonstratives, 285 f.; definite 
article, 60, 100, 285 f.; toto, 
285; oUto-, 286; d5, 286; 
ove/ovifovu, 286; (é)Keivos, 
286; attds, 286; piv, viv, 286 
interrogative-indefinite, 286 f.; 
relative, 287 
personal pronouns, 48, 287 ff.; 
*ego[me, 287; *wei-[*wes/*ns, 
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287 f.; *tu/twe, 288; *jus/wes/ 
wos/us, 288; *nd, 288 
reflexive, *sewe/swe/se, 288 f. 
Numerals, 48 f., 289 ff.; cardinal, 
289 ff.; ordinal, 291 
Verbs, 292 ff.; Athematic con- 
jugation of contracted verbs, 
59; aspect, 292 f.; augment, 
49, 294; personal endings, 
295 fl.; 2. sing. act. -s/-cis/-si, 
295 ff.; 1. plur. act. -mes/ 
-men, 60, 297; 3. plur. act. 
*-enti/-onti/-nti, 297f.; dual 
act. -ton/-tdn, 298; middle: 3. 
sing./plur. -toi/-ntoi, 49, 298 f. 
aorist, 299 ff.; athematic and 
thematic root stems, 300 f.; 
reduplicated, 301; s- aorist, 
gor f.; 3. plur. act. -san, 62; 
-€x in -30 verbs, 50, 60; 3. 
plur. act. -cav, 62; intran- 
sitive/passive, 5, 302; perfect, 
50, 303 ff.; endings, 303; re- 
duplication, 304 f.; stem for- 
mation, 305 f.; x-perfect, 5, 
306; pluperfect, 306 f. 
Moods, 307 ff.; Imperative, 307 f.; 
subjunctive, 308 f.; optative, 
309 f.; future, 49, 60, 73, 
310 ff.; ‘Doric’ future, 312; 
future passive, 312, with 
active endings, 60 
Verbal Nouns and Adjectives 
present participle active in -nt-, 
312f.; perfect participle in 
*-wos-/-us, 313f.; in -én/ 
-ontos, 60, 84; middle parti- 
ciple in -meno-, 314 (-eimenos, 
60) 
adjective in *-té-, 314; gerun- 
dive in *-téjo-/-téo-, 42, 314 
infinitivesin *-en-, *-sen-, *-men-, 
*-wen-, 3153 -enai and -én in 
perfect, 115 
morphophonemes, 215 ff., 220 
Mycenaean civilization, end of, 57 
epics, 97 f. 
grammar, 40 ff. 
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Mycenaean civilization (cont.) 
koiné, 174 
(‘normal’ and ‘special’) 53 
poetical language, 84 
refugees, 78 


*.°n-, 262 

Nagy, G., 98 

nasal stems, 262, 273 
Naxus, 81 

Nestorian matcrial in Homer, 92 
nominalization, 144 
Nonnus, 177 

North Achaean, 101 

‘North Greek’, 71 

North Mycenaean, 74, 99 ff. 
North-west Greek, 60, 73 
North-west koiné, 190 
Norden, E., 168, 194 

-ns, 288 

*-nt-, 312 f. 

nucleus (syllabic), 242 
numerals, 289 ff. 


o-sicms, 268 f. 

off-glide, 225 

*oi-, 289 

Old Assyrian texts, 10, 18 

Old Attic, 136 

Old Oligarch, 160 ff., 163, 175 

-on-/-os-, 278 

onset, 242 

‘open’ syllables, 242 f. 

optative, 293, 309 

oral poetry, 88 f. 

ordinal numbers, 282, 291 

-65-|-0s-, 274 

Osthoff’s Law, 215, 237, 269, 277, 
297, 301, 309 

Ouranos—Kronos—Zeus, 15 


Page, D. L., 109, 122 

Palaic, 8, 10 

palatalized consonants, 31 
plosives, 43, 211 

Pamphylian, 63 f., 178 

Pamphyloi, see Dorian tribes 

parallelism, 151, 156 
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parisdsis, 156, 166 
Parnassos, 12 
folk, 10, 12, 20 
paromoeésis, 156 
participial expressions, 159 f. 
participle, perfect, 313 
present middle, 314; in -ni-, 312 f. 
particles, 283 ff. 
passive, 293, 302 
patronymic adjective, 60 
peak (syllabic), 242 
Peisistratus, 93 
Pelasgiotis, 70 
Pendlebury, J. D. S., 53 
perfect, 261, 293, 309 ff. 
aspirated, 306 
in -k-, 306 
resultative, 306 
stem, 305 f. 
Periander, 131 
Pericles, 151 
period, 168, 169 
periodic style, 157 
person, 292 
personal endings, 292 
active, 295 ff. 
middle, 208 ff. 
perfect, 303 
personal names, 34. ff. 
personal pronouns, 287 ff. 
‘persuasion’, see Tre18co 
Philip II of Macedon, 176 
phonemes, 203 
phonemic structure, 212 
Phonology, 212-45. See also ablaut, 
assibilation, assimilation, dis- 
similation, koiné, laryngeals, 


shwa 
Consonants, 228 ff. 
plosives, aspirated, 5, 228, 


230 ff.; final, 228 (see also 
Grassmann’s Law) 

labio-velars, 6, 40, 59, 60, 
232 ff.; *s>h, 236, 301, 304; 
in clusters (*sm, *sn, *sl, *sr, 
*ms, *ns, *sj, *sw, *ksm), 
235 ff. 

Sonants, 213 ff.; nasals and 

12-2 
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Phonology (cont.) 
Consonants (cont.) 
liquids, 5 f., 61, 68 f., 216 f.; 
as consonants, 223 ff.; lt, lth 
>nt, nth, 120 
"7 (*4j, *thj, “bj, *phj, *kj, *khj, 
*q"%j, * guj, *dj, *gj, et *]j, 
*7rj) 42, 223-6. See also assibi- 
lation 
*w (*wl, *wr, “dw, “dhw, *kw, 
*ghw, *tw; *-wj-, *-Vwl-, 
*-Vwr), 44, 226 ff. See also 
‘sibilant’ 
Vowels and Diphthongs, 213 ff. 
Attic system, 178; *@>n in 
Attic-Ionic, 62f., 214. See 
also aphaeresis, crasis, elision, 
prothetic vowels, quantitative 
metathesis 
Syntagmatic phenomena, 239 ff, 
See anaptyxis, glides, sandhi. 
synizesis 
Prosodics, 242 ff. See accent, 
arrest, coda, contonation, 
mora, onset, release, syllable 
(heavy, light) 
Pindar, 123 ff. 
Pitkhana, 18 
place-names in -wa, 67 
plain style, 168 
Platea, 82 
Plato, 168, 209 
plosive stems, 272 
plosives, lost in final position, 228 
pluperfect, 306 f. 
poetical colouring of prose, 159 
Polycrates, 117 
possessive adjectives, 289 
post-classical Greek, 174 ff. 
post-Homeric epic, 135 
postpositions, 45, 272 
potential, 293 
potential particles, 59, 66, 67 f. 
in poetical language, 124 
prefix, 246 
pre-Greek loan-words, 25, 
place-names, 9 
population, 4, 9 
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present, 293 

stems, 261 ff. 
primary, 292 

endings, 295 f. 
Prodicus, 153 
pronouns, 285 ff 

reflexive, 288 

relative, 287 
pronunciation, 201 ff. 
propricty, 169 
prop-vowel, 219 f. 
prose, 142 ff. 

rhythm, 157, 168, 169 
prosodies, 242 ff. 
prospective, 293 
Protagoras, 153 {f., 166 
prothetic vowels, 7, 16, 219, 221 ff, 

223 

Proto-Aeolic, 72 f., 89, 100 f. 
Proto-Balts, 7 
Proto-Greek, 3, 4 ff. 

invasion(s), 16 ff., 79 f. 
Proto-Slavs, 7 
Proto-West Greck, 73 f. 
proximal deixis, 286 
pscudo-thematic -a-, 301, 310 
psilosis, 179, 205 
Pylos tablets, 28 


quantitative metathesis, 276, 281, 
294, 309 
quantity, 242 
eliminated, 177 
Quintilian, 172 


reduced vowel, 233, 240 
reduplication, 262, 304 
relative chronology, 235 
release, 242 
‘Reoccupation’ (at Knossos), 53 
repetition, 161 
resonant, 219 
resultative perfect, 303 
rhapsodes, 93 

Rhegium, 81 

rhotacism, 210 

Risch, E., 79, 120 

Forj-5 265 
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root, 246 
nouns, 24.7, 260 
stems, 262 
Runt-, 14 


s-stems, 273 f. 
sandhi, 208, 241 
Sappho, 113 ff. 
‘abnormal’ dialcct, 114 
Homeric clements, 115 
hyper-Acolic forms, 115 
Satam languages, 6 
Satyrs, 131 
*s-bhi/*s-bhei, 289 
scazon, 113 
Schliemann, H., 4, 21 
scribal hands, 53 
secondary, 292 
endings, 295 
selection, 6, 73, 237 
Selinus, 81 
Semitisms, 196 
Semonides, 112, 127 ff. 
*-sen-, 315 
*serve|sioa/se, 288 1. 
Shaft Graves, 22, 24 
shortening in hiatus, 63, 239 
Shipp, G. P., gt f. 
shwa, 217 ff. 
sibilant, 210 
(cerebral or palatal), 59 
Siever’s Law, 280 
Smyrna, 87 
Solomos, 198 
Solon, 111 {f., 175 
sonants, 213, 215 ff. 
as consonants, 223 ff. 
Sophists, 150 f., 152 ff. 
Sophocles, 132, 163, 166 
Tonicisms in, 139 
use of abstract nouns, 137 
South Achaean, 101 
‘South-Greek’, 71 
South Mycenaean, 100 f. 
standard languages, 174 f. 
stem, 246 
formation, 247 ff. 
Stesichorus, 122 


stress accent, 177 

strong cases, 267, 270 

substantives, 247, 293, 308 f. 
from substantives, 248 ff. 
from verbs, 251 ff. 

substantivized adjectives, 159 

substantivized neuter adjective 
144 

suffix, 246 

supplction, 285 

suppletive, 281 

Sybaris, 81 

syllabic augment, 294 

syllabification, 242 

syllable, 242 

syncrctism, 267 

synizesis, 31, 239 

Syracuse, 81 


*.t-, compositional suffix, 260 
Taras, 81 
Tarhunt-, 14 
Tegea, 65 
temporal augment, 294. 
lense, 261, 292, 293, 299 
*-tero-, 231 
Terpander, 119 
Thebes, Linear B tablets, 56 
thematic, 294 
declension, see o-stems 
root stems, 262 
vowel, 262, 247 
Theognis, 112 f. 
Thera, 82 
Thespis, 131 
‘Thessalian, 70, 189 f. 
Thessaliotis, 70 
tholos tombs, 25 
Thrasymachus, 156 ff., 159, 167 
‘three syllable’ rule, 244 
Thucydides, 162 ff. 
antithetic style, 163 
comparison with Euripides, 163 
glossematic style, 166 
influence of Sophists, 162 f. 
Ionic features, 167 
period structure, 168 
variation, 168 
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Tisias, 163 
*-im-to-, 281 
*-id-, 314 
Tocharian, 8 
Tragedy, 130 ff. 
chorus, 131 
Doric elements, 132 f. 
Epic elements, 133 
translation office, 191 
‘Triphylia, 73 
trochaic tetrameters, 132 
Troy, 20 ff. 
Tsakonian, 190, 226 
*ti/twe, 288 
*t(w)ei/t(w)ot, 288 
Typhon, 13 f. 
Tyrtaeus, 110 ff. 


-u, 284, 286 

-umna- place names, 15 f. 
uniformity of language, 174 
unity of archive (Knossos), 53 
-unna names, 16 

upsilon, 203 

*us, 288 

*-usjHs, 313 


van Effenterre, H., 78 f. 
variation, 165 f., 168 
Ventris, M., 27 

and Chadwick, J., 89 


verbal adjective in -id-, 314 
nouns and adjectives, 312 
Vermeule, E., 24 
voice, 292 f. 
voluntative, 293 
vowels, 242 ff. 
in shortening in hiatus, 281 
urddhi, 267, 270, 275, 301 


-wanna names, 20 
Wanassa, 66 

weak cases, 270 

*wei-, 287 f. 

*-wen-, 315 
*-went-/-wntjH, 257 
West, M. L., 15 

West Greek, 58, 60 
Western alphabets, 204 
wish, 293 

word order (ai tis Ka), 60 
-wos-/-us-, 313 

*-wol-, 313 

Wrath of Achilles, 38 


Xenophon, 175 f. 
yodization, 224 
Zancle, 81 


zero grade, 216 
zeta, 210 
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&-, 260 

&-, 217, 260 
E&Pagiis, 256 
Pew, 264 f. 
é&ya-, 260 
*Ayapéuveov, 36 
&ydvvigos, 260 
cyyapiiov, 146 
&yyeiov, 250 
GYYEAIOTNS, 249 
&yyéAAw, 226, 265 
*AyéAa(F os, 35 
&ynua, 191 
&yivéw, 150 

Gy 105, 225 
a&yKoMls, 248 
yds, 252 
ayvos, 258 
&yvopoouvn, 251 
&yvwtos, 217 
é&yopa, 251 
é&yopa30, 265 
a&yopaios, 255 
é&yopacla, 253 
é&yopaoyds, 252 
é&yopevo, 266 
a&yos, 219, 248 
c&ypéto, 108 
&ypideis, 258 
&ypds, 213, 229 
&yw, 213, 219, 229, 262 
c&yoyn, 251 
KYO, 150, 154, 158 
&5e1a, 251 
&5eAqidiov, 248 
&5eAgds, 234, 260 
&SeuTrIal, 209 
&5nv, 284 
&SiKNEVos, 59 


cel, 227 

GCF )elBw, 222 
&(F)eipw, 222 
Gepoirod-, 259 
GZONaI, 225 
-k30, 265 

GH Se10/anSla, 251 
&(F)nut, 219 
é&avacla, 253 
*AOivaze, 210 
*A@hvnot, 270 
al, 285 

“Ql, 315 
alysios/aiyeos, 255 
alScs, 274, 

atel, 284 
al(F)év, 273, 278 
alés, 278, 284 
algndés, 102 
aide, 214 
aixiopes, 252 
aivnui, 104 
-alveo, 264 

“C105, 255 

aloa, 85 
alox{wv, 280 
aloxpds, 32 
aloxuve, 264 
-aitepo-, 282 
airidz0, 265 
alxpazo, 265 
alxun, 238 
alxuntis, 249 
ai(F)ov, 214, 227, 278 
exaiva, 249 
éKxavOéa, 250 
&xdvOivos, 255 
éxivaxns, 146 
d&Klvntos, 257 
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dnrets, 239 
&KOT}, 251 
&xdAou8os, 260 
é&Kovtize, 265 
éxpdtroAis, 258 
éAdotwp, 254. 
éAyeivds, 258 
SAyNOIS, 137 
éAylov, 280 
é&Ayo, 133 f. 
cAcltrtpIa, 249 
*AAEKTPUOV, 34, 
éAetpls, 248 
d&Aeupov, 7 
CAtw, 7 
GANSara, 251 
GAtEUS, 249 
SAKINOS, 255 
GAANKTOS, 236 
SAAC, 284. 
GAAos, 226 
&AAoge, 284. 
GAAVEIS, 45 
GAAUI, 45 
&Aoxos, 260 
éAdw, 266 

' GAS, 247 

&ATO, 300 
GAUTOS, 257 . 
cApHoTHs, 260 
GASvai, 302 
GAcs/GAwv, 180 
Epa, 223 
cpabla, 251 
GparbUve, 217 
cpaptdve, 262 
&pBpotos, 240 
cpewdtepos, 283 
é&pelvoov, 281 
GuréAivos, 255 
GpTrEA@V, 250 
d&puySaréa, 250 
Eupavars, 253 
aRQavTUs, 253 
duel, 229 
&ypitroAos, 260 
&upares, 275 
dv, 65 


év, 66, 285 

ava, 272 

avec, see ov, Uv 
KVAYKEZO, 159 
dvayKatios, 255 
é&vadoyiopds, 252 
(Fava, 85 
e&vacoa, 249 
évE5payabla, 252 
évEpela, 253 
avbpetos, 255 
é&vbpeca, 61 
évbpewv/dvSpav, 250 
é&vipdyuvov, 259 
évbporéteipa, 135 
evSpdpeos, 52 
&vbpogdvos, 260 
evewids, 223 

Gviip, 221, 223, 240, 273 
&vOpotreios, 255 
avOpwrrivos, 255 
é&viapds, 258 
évveveso, 266 
dvolyo, 185 

dvi, 218, 229 
dvriAoylat, 158, 163, 166 
&vwya, 304, 
&vwyuev, 105 
cvoyo, 85 
&€ovto, 302 

&§oov, 213 

co156s, 248 
arrakvve, 266 
&tra&, 260 
darréxtato, 300 
&trépato, 300 
&1rA00s, 260 
é&troPoAipatos, 255 
&troiva, 241 
*ArrdAAwv, 278 
é&troAoyéopar, 146 
TOAVCIPOS, 255 
étrootaAnoei, 60 
&Trovipas, 227, 294 
amrpaypoovvn, 251 
Girt, 231 

amu, 59, 61, 69, 72 
OTUTEIDATO, 59 
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“OP, 274 
Gpypeos, 255 
é&peloov, 281 
&pi-, 260 
&plyvetos, 260 
~apio-, 192, 248 
a&piotevon, 266 
a&piotivinv, 284 
&protos, 281 
&pxtos, 217, 238 f. 
épviov, 248 
-Gpd-/-npd-, 258 
&pdoipos, 255 
&potpid30, 265 
G&ponv, 237 
&pti, 284 
a&ptidiov, 248 
cpti( Ferris, 259 
dptdoTrwats, 248 
c&puoTtip, 254. 
&pxeiov, 250 
CpXEKaKOS, 259 
d&pxtatos, 255 
*Apylas, 250 
dpxitrpopntela, 253 
pope, 252 

-as, 250 

-as (neuter), 274 
é&odpiv8os, 9 
éotPeia, 251 
-acia, 253 
coKners, 85 
coTracios, 134 
domacpes, 252 
éooa/&tta, 287 
éooa/&tta, 287 
&coov, 280 f. 
caodtepos, 283 
Gotp, 7, 221 
(F)dorv, 226 
é&oyu, 146 
aTakia, 253 
&repos, 283 
*AtAavris, 248 
-aTO-, 192 
-aTO-, 282 
"ATPEUS, 35 
a&tuy7js, 256 


é&tuxla, 251 
av, 286 

avd, 222 
atEw, 215, 222 
autap, &5 
are, 286 
atrré61, 284 
attés, 286 
ave, 215 
a&peAko, 108 
&ph, 231 
KpopLazo, 265 
&pp&tos, 192 
E&MUKTOS, 240 
*Ayar(F ol, 67 
*AxIAAEUS, 34, 97 
-00, 265 


B&dyv, 284 
Baives, 98, 241, 263 
Pdxtpov, 229 
Badavetov, 250 
PoAaveutts, 254 
PdAAw, 2332 
Bava, 233, 240 
Pdrrtpia, 249 
B&pabpov, 59 
Bapive, 264 
Bapus, 243 
Baotreus, 66, 277 
BaorAriios, 255 
Baciticoa, 249 
Pdoxw, 263 
Pdtv, 300 
Pages, 249 
PéBatos, 255 
BePAtjorat, 299 
PeBAtiKet, 303 
BEPANnTO, 306 
Beiropat, 69, 234 
Béxos, 146 
PéAepvov, 314 
PeAAopar, 69, 234 
PtAtepos, 229 
PeAticov, 281 
Pijooa, 225 
Picgopar, 159 
Blatos, 255 
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PiBAlS10v, 248 
Plos, 234 
Plotos, 240 
Pidvat, 240 
PAn-, 232 
BAwoxw, 240, 263 
Pode, 265 
Pdetos/Bdeos, 255 
Pondéo, 239 
BonAacla, 253 
PoAAopat, 69 
PoAopa, 69 
Bdédos, 232, 248 
Bottip, 254 
BovKAey, 260 
PouKdAos, 259 
BovAdia, 253 
BovAeuua, 252 
BoudeuTipiov, 250 
BovaAAEue, 193 
BovAopat, 234 
PouTrAng, 260 
Bous, 277 
Bpadivos, 114 
Ppayvve, 264, 
BplOw, 264 
Bpodov, 114 
Ppovth, 241 
Ppotés, 7, 314 
Bpoxews, 114 
Bpoxus, 68 
Bpwoipov, 255 
Bpwo1pos, 255 
Bods, 252 
Bootidveipa, 259 


yayypaiva, 249 
ycaa, 228 
yaratas, 250 
yanopor, 146 
yopyalpw, 304 
yaoTpwv, 250 
youpice, 266 
yaupoopat, 266 
yeyatny, 305 
YEYAHS, 313 
YEypapnKa, 306 
yeyovnttov, 257 


yeva&ros, 192 
yevettip, 220 

yévos, 216, 229, 235 
yévto, 300 
yepaipo, 274, 
yepapes, 274 
yépovt-, 7 
ynpdoKe, 263, 301 
ylyvopat, 220, 262 


YtyvaoKw, 214, 223, 229, 263 


yAagupés, 258 
yAugeutts, 254 
YASTTA, 135 
yvdbwv, 250 
yvijo1os, 220 
yvuttetos, 220, 259 
yovipos, 255 
ydvos, 248 
yovu, 229 
ypala, 249 
ypamrTus, 253 
ypageiov, 250 
yvvai, 272 
yuvaetos, 255 
Yuri}, 233, 240 


-5a, 284 

Sarip, 214 

Salpov, 273 
SaivUTO, 215, 309 
Sartpevetv, 266 
SaKxeOupos, 129 
Sdxveo, 262 

Sapapt-, 260 
Sapva-/Sapve-, 262 f. 
-5&v/-5nv, 284 
Saopds, 24.1 

Saovs, 207 

Sauyva, 69 

-5e, 284, 286 

Séaxpan, 85 

Séyuevos, 240 
Se5EEopat, 311 
SefStpev, 305 

SelSeo, 95, 305 
Serxvao1, 298 
Selkvupi, 214, 229, 263 
Seixvue, 185 
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Seipatéw, 146 
Seivds, 224, 258 
SeivéTns, 251 
Sertrvize, 265 
Béxa, 213, 217, 229, 290 
Séxatos, 282, 291 
Séxto, 300 
SéktTp1a, 110 
SEAA, 232 

Béo, 223 

Sév, 189 

SeF1ds, 283 
SeErtepds, 282 
Sé0s, 224, 227 
Sétras, 40 
Sépxopou, 216 
Stow, 195 
Seopwotipiov, 250 
Seopotns, 249 
Séotrowa, 249 
SeotrdTNs, 238, 260 
Seotrétis, 248 

Sev tEepos, 291 
§7)0a, 283 
SnAnyatto, 193 
Si\Aopar, 234. 
SnAdw, 266 
Bijyos, 152 
Snydo10s, 255 
SHwoTns, 249 
Biv, 283 

Snpds, 283 
Siaypaprh, 251 
SiaKdc101, 291 
Biakoc100Tds, 291 
SiaxwAuoel, 310 
§186G01, 298 
S{Sovtai, 299 
SiSupotv, 49 
5100/8150, 185 


S(Scopt, 214, 219, 229, 262 


Side0v, 61 
5(F)le, 301 
AiFelpidos, 271 
Signat, 299 
SidUpapBos, 131 
Sixaioovvn, 251 
Sixaidoo, 266 


SikoKole, 310 
Sikny, 283 
Atxtuwa, 13 
Bios, 227 
AidaSotT0s, 259 
Aidoxovpo1, 259 
Sftrous, 260 
SloKos, 24.1 
Sitovos, 244. 
Sipbeplas, 250 
Sippos, 260 
Siwyyds, 252 
Sprteipa, 24.9 
So0Fevan, 315 
Soxipacta, 253 
Sovev, 315 
Sdp0s, 213, 223 
-Sov, 284 

Sd6pu, 276 
Sdteipa, 249 
Sotds, 219 
SovAdpiov, 248 
BovaAela, 253 
Sovuplktntos, 259 
SpdKaiva, 249 
Spdunua, 146 
Sparrétis, 248 
Spaxpiatos, 255 
Spdpos, 248 
Spdpov, 250 
Sueiv, 289 
Supev, 309 
SUvayar, 309 
Suvacai, 209 
SuvdoTtwp, 254 
Sv0/Bve, 240, 289 
Suoi01s, 289 
Su0-, 260 
Sucpevtis, 260 
Swbexa, 290 
Seon, 309 
Sapa, 85 
Swpdtiov, 248 
SwpoSoKtw, 146 
Sapov, 214. 


(Fé, 210, 288 
-ta, 250 
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Earye, 104, 

gap, 278 

tapivds, 255 
tao, 298 

gagod, 313 
éavtds, 289 
EBaArov, 300 
EBSour|KovTa, 290 
EBSopos, 291 
BBeBAogEvar, 186 
EBn, 300 

EBiwov, 300 
‘tyyvbev, 286 
tyyus, 283 
Eynpa, 301 
Eypriyopa, 305 
Eyxuatatos, 255 
tye, 287 

Ean, 302 
ES5eicev, O5 
ESeopa, 252 
&S{Sovt0, 299 
os, 229, 235 
Soo, 219, 229 
ESexa, 300, 306 
ECF )eSva/E5va, 222 
ée{xoo1, 222, 290 
E(F)éASopan/eASopai, 222 
~cev/-nv/-e1v, 315 . 
E(F )tpon/épon, 222 
Ezopuat, 225 

Ens, 96 

-E6avov, 300 
Enka, 300, 306 
EuKapev, 186 

el, 59, 285 

el, 295 

“BIG, 251 

-ela, 253 

elSas5, 227 

elnv, 238 

eiKOOI, 290 
Eikrov, 305 
elxov, 278 
sfAnua, 252 

ela, 236 

elpar, 185 

elul, 232, 262 


elut, 214, 262 
elvai, 315 

E10-, 255 

-eiov, 250 

elos, 95 

eltreiv, 301 
elonuéva, 227 
elpopévn, 148, 157 
elpvartat, 299 
els/és, 237, 241 

els ‘thou art’, 295 
els, 216, 235, 237, 289 
elta, 285 

eltéa, 69 
(Fh)exaSapos, 210 
ean, 302 
txaAecoa, 61 
EKATI, 133 
txardv, 217, 229, 291 
txéypapa, 186 
éxei, 284, 286 
exeivos, 286 
éxEKAETO, 301 
ekAnola, 253 
EOUO10S, 255 
EKTrAYAOS, 24.1 
&troSav, 284. 
ExTrapa, 138 
ExTapEv, 300 
Extds, 284, 
(F)éktos, 291 
“EKTwp, 34 

ixaov, 226 
tAdoae, 280 
tAdoowv, 225 
tAappds, 223, 233 
tAaXus, 233 
EAeyos, 106 
tAepavtivos, 255 
tAdétos, 308 
éAixa, 69 

“EAikn, 69 
*EAixous, 69 
~EAAQ, 192 

ZA\Aah, 128 
8Atriz, 265 
Eudvn, 302 
éuév/tpéva/éuévav, 184 
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(F)epéoo, 223, 265 
Eupevar, 315 
fppope, 303 
ELOAOV, 300 

tyds, 289 

Eutred0s, 260 
gutroSav, 284 

tv, 60 

Ev, 235 

“EV, 315 
&yakdo1o01, 291 
evdvta, 284 
Evatos, 291 

EvSec, 63 
EvSeB1eoKoTa, 234 
tySov, 284 
évevi\KovTa, 290 
EvOa, 284 

évOev, 284 
tvOouvoiaoTtiKds, 256 
évi, 185 

Eviawo10s, 255 
evikahe, 120 
tyvé(F)a, 217, 221, 290 
Eyvupt, 226, 236 
-(F)evt-, 257 £. 
EVTOAUA, 252 
évtacaw, 313 
évToAt, 252 
évToOAipaios, 255 
tvtds, 284 
tvdotra, 284 

2€/és, 24.1 

&, 213, 290 
£alpvns, 284 
&Ekpxovtes, 131 
&EsAauvoia, 295, 310 
£Et\Kovta, 290 
Eo, 283 

&€oo, 311 

&(F)ds, 289 
EmréApevos, 300 
ETrapXos, 192 
étrau€t}, 252 
ErravEnua, 252 
ErravEis, 252 
*Etreryevs, 36, 98 
ErEeMvov, 232, 235, 301 


ErnAus, 247 
EriBSa, 240 
Emr1Bdo1p0s, 255 
Etiguyos, 43 
étrivikiov, 123 
Enitratpogiov, 89 
étricowtpov, 260 
éritayt, 252 
Etritoyya, 252 
Erippd&zopar, 148 
Eropan, 233, 235 
(F)étros, 226 
Erdos, 255 
éwtd, 5, 229, 290 
érTaKdo10l, 291 
ETTATO, 300 
émTnv, 300 
értomioev, 115 
Epateivds, 258 
tpyaotipiov, 250 
(F)épyov, 226 
Zpde, 226, 238 
EpéBivOos, 9 
EpeBos, 221, 223 
Eptoow, 265 
Epevyouat, 221 
Ep1-, 260 

Epize, 265 
tpikud1}s5, 260 
Fepxoev, 310 
-Epdo-, 258 

EPTTO, 229 


EpuOpds, 214, 223, 230, 258 


Eotrepos, 226 
Eool, 295 
EDOUTO, 300 
-eoTepo-, 282 
EoTN, 300 
foti, 213, 235 
totia, 226 
*ETEOKATS, 34. 
ETETHOV, 3OI 
-ETTS, 249 
ét{Oevto, 299 
(F)étos, 226 
ETpdqn, 302 
EtUITN, 302 
eU, 283 
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ev-, 260 

evade, 301 
evryevijs, 256 
evSaipovéotepos, 282 
evepyeoia, 253 
evOus, 283 
euxpatpn, 279 
~EULE, 252 
aupevtis, 260 
evploxw, 263 
“EUS, 249 

~EUOIS, 253 
-EUTTS, 254 
evtpdccecbat, 68 
eUXoLal, 233 
£0, 215, 236 
-U0, 193, 266 
Epdvn, 302 
txdpn, 302 
"ExéBaos, 34. 
"Exéha(F)os, 35 
"EXeAOS, 34 

éxn, 309 

by balpw, 265 
tyw, 216, 230, 262 
-too, 265 f. 
-(e)av, 250 

Ews, 274. 


zeyépres, 146 
eral, 224, 
ZeAAEIV, 59 
3épeOpa, 59 
zeuyltns, 249 
zevyvumn, 263 
REUYOS, 215 
Zeus, 225, 274, 276 f. 
ze, 224, 265 
ynAdw, 266 
Zdvvuco0s, 114 
quUydv, 214, 424 
ZOVVULI, 224 
ZW, 225 


1, 59 
-, 251 
i, 284 
fa, 295 


Fartat, 299, 303 
hy ftop, 254 
fryua, 304 
Hdiewv, 280 

*Sus, 276 

tOuds, 252 
A(F)i6e0s, 230 
Ka, 300, 306 
f\kioTa, 280 
hAiaKds, 256 
“TUG, 252 

fiuap, 85 
fpBpotov, 68, 301 
Hueis/féas/as, 62, 288 
Twepivds, 255 
Tpétepos, 283, 289 
funy, 185 
fulkpaipa, 279 
fv, 84 

fv, 62 

f\Tap, 224 

Hrvw, 85 

“1s; 256 

Hoar, 299 

fioav, G2 

TjOOWV, 225 
ATT, 280 

Ax, 284 

7061, 284 


Ba, 284 
Gaipos, 227 
Garébwo, 264. 
Odvatos, 240 
Bavatdow, 266 
GdttTH, 225, 231 
Odpoos, 217 
Bapovve, 264 
Oktepov, 283 
€&TTOV, 280 
Qec, 239 
Gecopai, 265 
Cela, 104 
Gelver, 232, 235 
Oclopev, 95 
BEANO, 254 
-Gev, 284 
SeotrpeTttis, 256 
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Oeds, 231 
Geoudrs, 94 
Sepdrraiva, 249 
BepiaKds, 256 
Gepives, 255 
Pepuds, 235 
Bépos, 235 
OepolAoxos, 37 
Gepatrns, 69, 249 
Oeatrécios, 231 
Picoac0al, 235 
Gic~atos, 231 
Gets, 219 
Gewpin, 146 
-On-, 302 

Orp, 227, 247 
Onpeveo, 266 
Onplov, 248 
Onoavpiopa, 138 
Gfjooa, 225 

-01, 284 
GiaowTNS, 249 
OvijoKw, 263 
Copoltas, 68 f. 
Opaous, 217 
Optopat, 135 
OplapBos, 131 
6plE, 230 
Opoous, 68 
OpwoKxw, 263 
Buyarnp, 273 
Bupds, 214, 230, 252 
OUpaze, 210, 284 
OUpal, 223, 227 
OUpaci, 270, 284 
Oupls, 248 
Oupde, 266 

-B, 264 

Gan, 69 

Ooopev, 69 
Owpds, 252 
Owpiicow, 265 


ta, 60 

~la, 251, 252 
-1c, 250 
-1aios, 255 
-1aKds, 256 


YauBos, 1061, 131 
~1QVO-, 192 
lapds, 6o 

-las, 250 

1&o1, 298 
larnpav, 179 
iatpeiov, 250 
1400, 265 

-15-, 248 

156, 85 

(F)iSetv, 214 
Sig, 283 

-1510-, 192, 248 
iSiaTs, 249 
lépera, 249 
lepns, 59, 65 
lepopviyuoves, 14.2 
leprnteuKati, 298 
lepds, 236 

fz, 210, 262 
-(30, 265 

Inu, 224 
Baryevijs, 284 
10us, 283 

Ikdveo, 262 
(F)ixaotos, 291 
Fixatt, 60, 290 
ixtivos, 7 
~tNatos, 255 
ipelpoo, 265 
ipev, 315 

“INOS, 255 

Iv, 286 

-wdnv, 284 
-WO0-, 255 

~10-, 248, 254 0. 
(F)los, 73, 214 
inroBotns, 146 
iro TréTAUOS, 259 
triros, 227 
InerroTNs, 249 
{Triraav, 250 
(F)is, 214 
-10K0-, 248 
-10KW, 263 

~10 p65, 252 
(F)io(F)os, 222, 238 
“1000, 249 
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loréveo, 185 
-10TATOL, 309 


foTnLI, 214, 219, 262 


toropin, 145 
fox, 262 
-itns, 249 
-1T15-, 249 
(F)1p{voos, 259 
iyOu5iov, 215 
twot, 115 
-10vas, 250 
-10TNS, 249 


Ka, 60, 68, 285 
xa5os, 108 
Kabappds, 252 
Kalveo, 239 
Kaipooteav, 94, 
Kaloo, 227 
Kakiov, 281 
KASS, 250 
KoAdoipis, 146 
KaAetpevos, 60 
KaArkw, 265 
KOAnHI, 61 
KadAlAa(F os, 37 
KaAAUVOD, 264, 
KaAds, 228 
Kadupapéves, 69 
Kcpve, 262 
KavSavaAas, 113 
Katrvias, 250 
Kap, 278 

Kéea, 278 
Kapadoxéo, 146 
Kapapa, 279 
Kapdia, 217 
Képnva, 278 
Kdppov, 120 
KGS, 59 
Kaotidveipa, 35 
KacTopeiov, 126 
KATAOKEIA, 105, 299 
KATAXOTATSO, 104, 
KaTEANAUBOVTOS, 60 
xateFopyov, 68 


KaTeoTpaMevn, 157 


Katémiv, 284 


Kavaais, 104 
Kaus, 113 
KQUOTEIDA, 249 
KOUTIpIOV, 250 
xe(v), 61, 66, 67 f., 89, 285 
KEIO1, 59 
KeIoal, 299 
KEITAl, 224 
KexAlatat, 303 
KéAevOos, 85 
KEVOS, 7 
KEOVTGI, 299 
Kepdiov, 280 
Kepvav, 61, 69 
KEOTOS, 23'7 
KevOdveo, 262 
KEPAAGS, 250 
KEPOANTIKSS, 256 
KIKAHOKOpat, 263 
Kikoov, 113 
KIOvaV, 1'79 
Kfopvnnt, 263 
Kiaodo, 265 
KAauepds, 134 
KAetSlov, 248 
KAeivds, 236 
KAevvos, 121 
KAE(F os, 227 
KAETITOO, 225 
KAwépiov, 248 
KAoTIN], 251 
KAUTOS, 229, 257 
KA@GUA, 241 
KAO, 247 
Koto, 273 
KoOapos, 114, 
KoIvij, 283 
Koivés, 226 
KOIVOTNS, 251 
KoAaPpizo, 195 
KOuUa, 156 
KoTridio, 266 
KoTréopan, 266 
KOTITO, 225 
Kop3a, 68 
Képn, 63, 228 
Koppn, 63 
k6pon, 237 
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Kopvoow, 265 
-K6s, 256 
KOTE/KWS, 109 
KoUpaTopevw, 193, 266 
KOUOTOP, 254, 
Kpertepds, 258 
Kporttp, 254 
Kpatiotos, 281 
Kpé(F)a, 274, 
Kpe({)oow, 280 
Kpive, 226 
KpUupSa, 284 
Kpuepds, 258 
Kpupfi, 283 
KT&PEVOS, 300 
KTdopat, 238 
KTeaTiz@, 265 
KTeipt, 6, 262 
Ktelveo, 238 
tls, 237 
KTiz0, 262 
KT{pevos, 238 
KuBidveipa, 37, 258 
KU5os, 258 
KuBpds, 258 
Ku0e, 300 
KUKEV, 278 
KUKAGTOS, 192 
KUKAOS, 232, 240 
KUKA®, 283 
KUAAT OTIS, 146 
KUPBaXos, 92 
KuvnyéTns, 254 
KuptAaAos, 37 
KUPIOS, 135, 227 
KUPPOS, 43 
KUOV, 273 
Kadov, 108 
K®AOV, 151, 156 
KOPTNS, 249 
KOPNTIKOS, 256 


Aayycvor, 262 
Aa(F )éptas, 36 
Aaéptns, 129 
Ac&zopa1, 236 
AdBpa, 283 
AapBdveo, 236 


Aa(F)6s, 37, 191 
Aayavic, 250 
Aéaiva, 272 
AelBoo, 229 
Aeltreo, 216, 262 
Aelyo, 230 
AEKTO, 300 
AcAGBKka, 306 
AeAUKEo1, 298! 
Aetrpcoo, 265 | 
AetrTUveo, 264 
Aeukaiveo, 264. 
AeuKds, 215, 223 
Agsoow, 85 
Aéwv, 272 
Aews, 180 

Af}, 112 

Ayo, 236 
Anodver, 262 
Anjiov, 146 
Afj\vos, 226 
Atyupss, 258 
Aiptraveo, 262 
Aooopat, 225 
Aoyotroids, 148 
Aokooal, 315 
Aoryds, 221 
Aortrds, 248 
Aoflas, 250 
Aovw, 87 
Aoxayos, 190 
Avouoa, 270 
Avoowdns, 256 
Awtov, 281 


-pa, 136 fF, 251 
poylotwp, 254 
Paya, 110 
patvopat, 264 
poKapize, 265 
PaAAov, 280 
pavOdvo, 262 
poppalpe, 304 
paptupla, 252 
pdooov, 225 
paxaipas, 250 
payéowvTo, 94 
peyaAuves, 264 
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pedu, 214, 230 
perdiaioaio’, 115 
LeizoTEpOS, 283 
pe({)z0v, 225, 280 
pels, 237, 274 
Helov, 227, 281 
péAatva, 270 
peAalveo, 264 
perAavetns, 251 
perAas, 237 
PeAETOP, 254 
pear, 228 
pédiooa, 225 
péAos, 113 
PEAS, 313 
pépPAcKa, 240, 306 
Pepvaio’, 115 
“HEV, 315 

-HEeval, 315 
MevéAa(F Jos, 35 
MeveoSeus, 34. 
-pevo-/-pévo-, 314 
peévos, 223 
Mévtwp, 34 
pépos, 236 
yeoodun, 260 
péo(o)os, 207, 224, 245 
PETPIOTNS, 251 
bi}, 7 

M7501, 71 
NATO, 192 
unroBortip, 254 
Unv, 214, 237 
Mnvas, 250 
pnviakds, 256 
unvioKxos, 248 
pnpivOos, 9 

LNs, 237 

UNTHP, 213, 223 
pla, 236 
pidoTwp, 254. 
plySa, 284 
piKkpds, 258 
LIPVi}oKw, 263 
piv, 48, 286 
pivube, 264, 
uloyo, 263 
LVGOPAI, 233, 240 


Uviov, 142 
poipa, 225, 236 
woAPoKos, 114 
BoATr, 119 
“pds, 252 
Mouoa, 237 
poxOnpds, 258 
BVIC, 215 
UAV, 250 
ps, 214 
ydSoba, 112 


-va-(-v1-)/-ve-/, 262 
“Val, 315 

vaiw, 238 
va(F)ds, 191, 238 
vatios, 238 

VOUS, 24.7, 277 
Navoikaa, 35 
VAUTNS, 249 
vauTiaw, 265 
via, 63 
vepeontdos, 111 
veoyves, 220 
vi(F)os, 223, 227 
veoooid, 250 
vépos, 229 
Néotop, 34 

vew, 236 

vews, 62, 180, 238 
vewTtepos, 282 
NnAeus, 35 
Napnis, 248 
vnoaios, 255 
vizgo, 225, 234 
vikdw, 265 
Nixopas, 250 

viv, 286 

VITTTHP, 234 
vitrta, 225 

-vd-, 258 
-v(F)o-, 255 
VOUINOS, 255 
vdpos, 248 
youvexts, 256 
vu, 85 

-vi-/-vi-, 263 
VUKTEPIVOS, 255 
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vg, 232 

vuds, 236 
vuxOrpepov, 259 
vuxTiKds, 256 
vo, 288 

-vw, 262 
-v(F)o, 262 


Eewatratas, 129 
Eevayds, 191 
Eévos, 228 
Enpalves, 264. 


EvoTip, 254 


6, 285 f. 

6-, 36 
OPerds/d5eAds, 234. 
dPodtaios, 255 
dy5orKovTa, 290 
dy5o(F)os, 291 
SPOS, 252 

d5e, 286 
SSoltropos, 259 
dSuvnpds, 258 
’"OBvocels, 36, 98 
d5ada, 219 

S315, 59 

6305, 210, 260 
530, 225 
(F)oida, 215 
OlSird5a05, 37 
oixade, 284 

ofket, 284 
olkétns, 249 
olko1, 284. 
(F)oixos, 215, 226, 229 
olktipe, 226, 265 
Foxe, 283 
ol(F)os, 85, 289 
olos, 287 

S(F)is, 213, 227, 275 
dxéArw, 36, 146 
dKoios, 109 
dxpudevTos, 95 
OKTAKOGI01, 291 
OKTH, 213, 290 
dAclzoov, 281 
oMlyos, 221 


dAlos (SAlyos), 179 
OAKOs, 248 

GAos, 228 
dSAopupw, 226 
dAuvO0s, 9 

Spya, 24.1 

év (= dv), 59, 61 
dévap, 221 
"OvacikuTrpos, 35 
"Ovdo1ros, 25 

dve, 6g, 286 
SveiSos, 221 
Sveipos, 221 

ovi, 286 

ovia, 114 

Svopa, 223, 273 
dvopalve, 264, 273 
évu, 59, 286 

dvu§, 221 

Sus, 243 

o€uTNs, 251 

orn, 284. 
omr1(o)Gev, 52, 284 
dtAltns, 249 
Swmara, 114 
OTTUI, 4.5 

STTWTA, 234, 304 
dptyo, 223 
Spboétreia, 154 
dp8dxpaipa, 279 
dpvi0Gs, 250 
dpookyyat, 146 
*Opafroyos, 41, 259 
*Optiroxos, 259 
"Optivaos, 34. 

6s, 224, 285, 287 
dcp), 241 

dos, 287 

Soca, 225 

Sage, 234 
Sécoopual, 225 
dotéov, 218 

Sotis, 287 

éta, 61 

ote, 287 

dtepos, 287 

-OTNS, 249 

-OTNT-, 251 
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‘Orpevs, 36 
dtpuve, 36 
Ottives, 70 
ovdas, 274 
ola, 215, 278 
otxl, 233 
“OVAAG, 192 
os, 274 f. 
otis, 233 
otitos, 286 
ott0(s), 284. 
ov, 284 
SpelAc/SpeAAw, 96, 241 
SpGarpice, 265 
Seis, 235 
Sppus, 214, 222 
(F)dx0s, 230 
Sy, 247 
Syouat, 234 
-60, 266 


méryXU, 284 
Traisdpiov, 248 
Traidela, 253 
tondeve, 260 
TmraiSioxdpiov, 248 
traiSioxos, 248 
TrdéAaI, 282 
araAaids, 282 
mroaAatpatos, 260 
tTraA{vopoos, 260 
TIGAMUS, 113 
THAPA, 227 
Trappalve, 304 
tr&vaidos, 260 
TAaVvVEGANTOS, 113 
Travijnap, 260 
travrois, 60 
TAVTOKPATWOP, 254. 
atavu, 284 
mrapaKAldsov, 284 
traperk, 62 
TraptvT@v, 120 
Trapropos, 92 f. 
Trapopolwars, 156 
trapatvos, 120 
TATA, 237 
qractases, 238 


Tra&oxw, 263 
TWATHp, 229 
TraTpadeApos, 259 
TraATpIK, 250 
TATPIOTNS, 249 
Tl&tpoKAos, 34 
TATPOPOVOS, 259 
med, 61 

tel, 235 

wrelOo, 214, 216 
wee, 167, 277 £. 
TEICEL, 59 
trerc{Bpotos, 259 
Treloopat, 311 
mréAOLa, 216 
treptre, Go 
TrepTTATOS, 255 
TEPTTTOS, 291 
Tlev@evs, 37 
TlévO1A0s, 37 
trévO0s5, 216 
TmEéVvTE, 233, 290 
TEVTT|KOVTA, 290 
mréTraaGe, 305 
TetAijpwoa, 186 
térucGe, 299 
TrEp8, 216 
TrepiSaopelov, 299 
TEPINTY NOS, 14.7 
Trepixtitns, 260 
TTEPITTAOHEVOS, 232, 3OI 
TIEPIOTT@OPEVOS, 24.4. 
trepovis, 248 
Tléppapos, 114 
TEPPOXOS, 43 
TrepoeMTOAls, 129 
trépvol, 284 
Trepuotves, 255 
Trecoapes, 60 
THEDOW, 225, 234 
tréoupes, 63, 290 
métopal, 216, 229 
Tretpo-, 69 
TEVOOPAI, ZIT 
TrepuKac, 298 
Ti}, 235 
TNYVUTO, 309 
TnAs, 60 
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TinAevs, 99 
TTINAIKos, 63 
Trpalves, 264. 
Trius, 276 
mKpds, 258 
Tmikpdtepos, 282 
tiptrAnm, 262 
titwre, 262 
tripcopes, 146 
atlotis, 259 
tioupes, 240, 290 
twitvHEIt, 240 
TTAGZW, 211 
TAATUS, 217 
TAEA, 239 
waAciv, 281 
TAelotos, 281 
tAelov, 281 
TrAeovefla, 253 
TAOS, 281 
TANY?, 251 
TANS, 264 
TAT, 263 
TAhpn, 63 
TANPNS, 214, 223 
TATOON, 302 
mrAouTIvany, 284 
TAOXHOs, 238 
TIAUYO, 226 
Trvéed, 265 
mrobaypao, 265 
Trohi, 284 
TOIEVOI, 59 
Troipatveo, 264 
TOI, 233 
T6805, 235 
Troxa, 60 
TroMeoo1, 61 
TOAIS, 275 
TOAITNS, 249 
TIOAOS, 232 
TOAUBETTOS, 235 
TOAU(F )pnvos, 44 
NohoiSav, 74 
troptt, 84 f. 
tros/troti/trpds/trpott, 59, 72, 84 f. 
wdc, 284 
TlooetSdev, 275 


Toootbav, 74 
Tote, 284 
Tlote18&s, 259 
Twoti/mpoTi/1pds, 72, 123 
TOTS, 24.1 
TIOTIPOV, 255 
TOTVIA, 249 

TOU, 233, 283 
TOUS, 229, 24.7, 272 
arpaiBevo, 193 
TIPAcIa, 250 
TpOw, 264 
trpngoic1, 87 
TTPIapEevos, 300 
tplacbat, 234, 240 
Pd, 229 
TpoOPANT-, 260 
arpoFeitrepev, 72 
Tpoikds, 283 
trpdobe, 284. 
Tpogdbiov, 123 
Trpsagus, 247 
tpoawdla, 243 
Trpotepaltepos, 283 
Trpdtepos, 282 
TMpoTi, 72 
Trpwialtepov, 282 
TrpwTIO TOS, 283 
MPGTOS, 291 
Trépvn, 238 
wrepdv, 216 
TmTOAEpOS, 69, 89 
atTTOAoIKOs, 89 
wrtdAis, 69, 89 
TITOPA, 194 
TUAdPTNS, 260 
TruvOdven, 262 

TUS, 235 

-Trd, 283 

TOS, 272 


payijivat, 301 
hpagoc, 209 
Pez, 225 £. 
*Pela, 104 

pE(F oo, 227, 236 
Oi\tea, 226 

Alya, 226 
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-pd-, 258 

phoaic1, 209 

poyevan, 266 
poSoSdxtuAos, 91, 258 
fd5ov, 44 

foSa5ns, 256 

pin, 302 

PUA, 226 

Pog, 247 


od, 225 

o/h, 287 

-OEl, 315 

OGKOS, 227 

captive, 167 

oPévvumi, 236 

~oe, 284 

otBopan, 224 

o&Bw, 110 

oelw, 227 

oeAtvn, 236 

oeAnviaKkds, 256 

GEnVves, 134, 240, 258 

OFA, 224 

atyepov/tiepov, 241, 211, 224, 225, 
283 

O7T|TES, 225 

ony, 24,7 

~o@al, 315 

-ola, 253 

o18tpeos/o1S1]/pe10s, 255 

-O10S, 255 

0105, 120 

ois/o1, 59 

-O1S, 137, 252 

-oK-, 263 

oxaTrapdeve, 113 

oKedoo, 311 

oxldvnut, 240, 263 

oKAnNpUve, 264 

-oKo, 263 

-OUA, 252 

ads, 289 

copotepos, 282 

omréKa, 146 

OTFOVEVOS, 300 

otrovdij, 283 

-00-/-TT-, 265 
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OTATOS, 219 
otédve, 185 
otelyo, 235 
otéke/otékovat, 185 
oTbAAw, 216, 226 
otepioxw, 263 
oThKw, 185 
OTITA, 92 
otlywv, 250 
-(o)TiKds, 256 
otdopvunl, 263 
otopTra, 68 
otpatela, 253 
OTpaTnAaTiavds, 192 
oTpatic, 250 
OTPATIOTHS, 249 
otpotos, 61, 68 
otuyepds, 258 
OTURa, 114 

ov, 227, 288 
coupons, 254 
OuyYevt|s, 241 
OUYKAAG, 241 
ov3zuE, 210, 24.7, 260 
ouKapivéa, 250 
oukéa/ouKia, 69 
OUKOV, 32 
oUpBi0s, 241 
OUPTIAOTS, 24.1 
OUPTIAEKTOS, 24.4. 
-ouvn, 251 
ouvTi8no1, 296 
OUOTAGIS, 237 
oge-/ogi-, 288 
ogeis, 288 
opttepos, 283, 289 
opty, 273 

ods, 289 
oppayls, 248 
oppayloTipiov, 250 
oxeddév, 284. 
oxoingav, 310 
OXOIVIa, 250 
owppoovvn, 251 


“T-, 254 
-T&-, 260 


ToaAaepy ss, 259 
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TéAGS, 220, 240 
Tadacippev, 240 
TOAAUPIVOS, 227 
taplas, 250 
tépvo, 262 
TAVUOVTO, 299 
Tapadoow, 225 
TApIXGs, 250 
THOS, 243 

-TAaTO-, 282 
taTOS, 217, 257 
TAUPOS, 215 
TAPOS, 231 

Te, III 

-te, 284 

TeiSe, 286 

telvw, 226 

-TEIPA, 248 
TEKTAIVEA, 225, 249 
TEKTOOV, 238 
TEAQUOV, 220 
teAtw, 266 
TEAOLAI, 232 
téveo, 262 

téw, 216 

-tho-, 257 

Teds, 289 

TEPAS, 274, 

tEpTOS, 114 
tepiuBpoTos, 259 
tkooapes/TETTAPES, 290, 227, 240, 290 
tétaptos/TETPATOS, 291 
TETEUXKATAI, 299 
TETEUXOS, 303 
tetopes, 60, 290 
TETPA-, 290 
TETPAKOTIOI, 291 
tetpdtrous, 260 
TETTAPGKOVTA, 291 
TETUYHEVOS, 303 
téyvnua, 138 
Texvijooal, 87 
texvitns, 249 
TnAtpaxos, 35 
THAcpos, 34 
THEPOV, 2II 
THvos, Go 

tijvos, 286 
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“THP, 254 
-Tiiptov, 250, 254 
-Tns (-TSs), 249, 254 
-THT-, 251 

~Ti-, 259 

T10é&o1, 298 
Tifevtai, 299 
tiOnut, 214, 219, 230, 262 
TipivrTa, 87 

tivo, 262 

tis/ti, 214, 228, 233, 286 f. 
thois, 233 
TITPWOKW, 220 
TAGTOS, 219 

TO, 228 

~T6-, 257, 314 
toifoo1, 288 
ToKa, 60 
TOAUNPOS, 258 
TOVOS, 243 
TOFSTNS, 249 
165, 256, 284. 
160(o)0S, 224 
TOTE, 284. 
TOUVVEOUV, 115 
Ttpaywdla, 131 
tpctreza, 260 
TpAUPaTIAios, 255 
Tpaxvve, 264 
Tpeis, 224, 229, 289 
tpeods, 36 
TPEPW, 230 

-tp1a, 248 
TpiaxaTio1, 60 
TPIGKOVTA, 201 
TPIAKOTION, 291 
TpPlAKOOTOS, 291 
-Tpi5-, 248 
TPINKOVTwV, 104 
tpitrous, 260, 290 
tpltatos, 291 
tpitos, 282, 291 
Ttpopéo, 266 
TPOMNTIKOS, 256 
Tpoges, 248 
TpoXds, 24.8 
tpupdAcia, 260 
TPHYO, 194 
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TU, 60, 288 
-TU-, 253 

Tul, 45 
tovbéov, 115 
“TOP, 254 
70(5), 284, 


*Yéxivos, 9 
vyia, 63 

vyiis, 233 
Uypds, 258 
Udap, 278 

Vi, 45 

ulds, 276 

ulls, 215, 276 
Uueis, 288 
ULETEpOS, 283, 289 
Uuposu/yos, 289 
Guo, 114 

wv, 59, 65 
UTracbevEaion, 114 
Uiratos, 192, 282 
UrrepGe, 284 
Unéptepos, 282 
Uinpecla, 253 
Uirloow, 114 
Utrvos, 223 
UiréxuKAos, 260 
Umrdpvnya, 143 
ttrotiBovtas, 185 
-upo-, 258 

us, 215 

Ugos, 231 
UynArdtepos, 282 
uydoe, 284 
tiyou, 283 


gayédaiva, 249 
gaidipders, 258 
gaeivds, 258 
galva, 225 
paul, 214 
papos, 228 
gacyavov, go 
- PATEIOS, 257 
PaTIS, 252 
gato, 300 
patos, 219 


gelSeov, 250 
peptoiKos, 259 
gipw, 213, 229, 262 
gevyo, 216 

enul, 219, 262 
p@duevos, 300 
pldve, 262 
@elpoo, 226, 238 
POivibe, 264 
POlu(F eo, 238, 262 
“Pl, 45, 271 
piAteo, 265 
DiAG(F epyos, 34 
gidoin, 94 
piAomrréAepos, 259 
grcyi0w, 264 
AoE, 247 
goivikdeis, 86 
goitde, 108 
govaoo, 265 
pOvos, 232, 235 
gopto, 266 
opoin, 94 

Pes 95 

gpocl, 273 
ppaTnp, 229 
pect, 273 

Ppt, 273 
gppovtTize, 265 
guyadeinv, 266 
puyadeoot, 74 
guySa, 284 
PuYOTITOAEHOS, 259 
QUZA, 241 

qulo, 227 
qurccow, 225, 265 
PUAETNS, 249 
gQuaAAov, 226 
puev, 309 

POOP, 247 
poteives, 258 


Xalpo, 225 
XGAKetos/XGAKEOS, 255 
xapal, 238 f. 

Xanarevvns, 260 


xapleis/yapiéotepos, 282 


XapievtoTns, 251 
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xelAror/yiAtot, 236, 201 
xeiua, 230 
XEIUappous, 259 
XEIMEPIVES, 255 

xelp, 24.7, 273 
xelpiotos, 281 
Xeipdvitrtpov, 260 
xelpov, 281 

xepeloov, 281 

xépviy, 234, 24.7, 260 
Xepoatos, 255 
xé(F)oo, 216, 230 
yOev, 238 f. 
XiA1ooTds, 291 

XIov, 223 

XoAwTds, 257 
xXpavoo, 85 
ypuacopa, 105 
XPOS, 274 


xvsnv, 284 - 


Widds, 207 
wuxoTrotrés, 260 


@de, 283 
-w5ns, 256, 258 
cOoKUS, 214 
“WHA, 252 
GUYON, 304 
“WV, 250 
-OVaS, 250 
-wve, 266 
Cpa, 224 
~0s, 282 
os, 284 
-OTNS, 249 
*Ow, 247 
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adirijate/adirijapi, 45 
aikeus, 24.7 

ajameno, 51 

akerese, 51 f. 
akera,te, 50 
akelirija, 31 
akireulakirewe, 34 
akitito, 44, 51 
akosota, 39 

anakee, 50 

anamota, 44. 

aneta, 57 

anija, 52 

ano-, 52, 65 

anotwe, 275 

anowolo, 44 

-ape, 51 

apedoke, 49 

apieke, 49, 50 

apu, 40, 52 

apudoke, 49 
araromotemena, 4.2, 52 
ararujajararuwoa, 50, 313 
arekuturuwo, 34, 
aro,a, 281 

ar0s¢, 47 

aroura, 39 

aS€SOSty 5O, 312 
atimite, 46 

atorogo, gi 

autojo, 48 

autotegajo, 48 
azetirija, 31 

a,ketere, 42 
a,kumijo, 48 

agrisa, 39 

a,tero, 44, 283 
a,kasama, 39, 41, 238 
aglareusi, 55 


aglere, 51 
3W0T0, 32 
A324, 31 


damodemi, 39 
dapugrito, 31 
dasato, 50 
dedemeno, 49, 51 
dedikuja, 51 
dedomena, 49 
dekasato, 49, 50 
demeote, 50 
dereuko, 24.1 
didakare, 45 
didosi, 49 
didoto, 49 
dikatade, 45 
dipa, 40 

dipae, 46 

diwe, 46, 47, 277 
diwo, 47, 277 
doke, 4.7, 50 
dowejo, 44 

dose, 49 

-dososi, 40 
dumate(qe), 39 
duwoupi, 48, 268 
dwo, 48 


eesti, 51 

eeto, 49, 50 
ekamate/ekamapi, 42, 45 
ekedemi, 48 

eke/ekost, 49 

ekee, 39, 50, 297, 315 
ekemede, 98 

ekege, 51 

ekesi(qe), 39 

ekote, 50 
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eme, 48, 289 
enewo-, 44 
enewopeza, 49 

eni, 51 

eofeote, 51 

epekeu, 36 

epidato, 49 
epidedato, 49, 50, 303 
epikorusijo, 4.1 
epikowo, 39 
epi*65ko, 43 

egetac, 46 
erapemena, 42, 51 
erase, 48, 51 

eree, 50 

erepatejopt, 45 
ereutera, 48 
ereuterose, 50 

erika, 69 

esoto, 51 
etewokerewetjo, 34 
etirawo, 36, 41, 129 
etonijo, 39 
euketo(qe), 395 49 
cwepesesomena, 50, 222, 312 


iyereja, 39 
ijesifijeto, 49 

ijewe (see iju), 276 
vote, 50 

ijufijewe, 47, 276 
ikuwoipi, 40, 45 
ipopogot, 40 

igijo, 46 

igo, 40, 227 


jaketere, 42 
(jo)dososi, 39, 42 
(jo)oporo, 50 
Jogi, 48 


kakejapi, 52 
kakeu/kakewe/kakeust, 47 
kakewe, 44, 47 

kakijo, 52 

kako, 39 

kakodeta, 51, 257 
karaapi, 4.7 


-karaapi, 279 
-karaore, 279 
karawiporo, 44 
kaza, 31 

kazoe, 31, 47, 281 
kekaumeno, 51 
kekemena(o), 39 
keketuwoe, 50 f. 
kenigetewe, 234 
kerano, 32 
kereag, 41 
kesenuwija, 44 
kitijesi, 49, 297 
kitimena, 50 
konoso, 31 
korete(re), 39 
koria,dana]korijadana, 42 
korupi, 42 
kosouto, 32 
kotona(o), 39 
kotono, 46 
kowo, 44 
kunaja, 41 
kurumeno, 50 
Auteray, 46 


manasiweko, 34 

matoropuro, 38 

meujo/mewtjo, 47, 227 
mezo/mezoe/mezods, 31, 4.1, 46, 47, 280 
moriwodo, 40 


nawtjo, 39 
neerawo, 35 
nelijano[nelijanore, 35 


odaluweta/odatweta, 52 
(0)doke, 42 
omopi, 45 
onato, 39 
onokaraore, 4.7 
opawota, 44, 92 
opeqa, 50 
operosa, 50 
operosi, 49 
operota, 50 

opi, 52 

opia,ra, 39, 52 
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opidamijo, 52 geromeno, 69, 234 
opogo, 46, 52 qetea/qetea,/qetejo/qeteo, 41, 42, 51, 
oge, 48, 51, 284. 235, 257 
ogega, 40 getoro-, 290 
oromeno, 50 getoropopi, 44, 49 
ote, 42, 48 getorowe, 49 
otinawo, 41 girijato, 49, 50, 234, 300 
Ou-, 52 qisipee, 46 
ouka, 44, g00, 47 
ouge, 41, 51, 233 qoukara, 47 
(0)uruto, see -uruto goukoro, 41, 4.7 
(0)wide, 39 gougota, 4% 
pakijanade, 46 ragja, 52 
parajo, 44 ratijo, 41 
parawajo, 275 rawakestjo, 41 
paro, 52 regomeno, 50 
pasi, 39, 41 rewopi, 42, 45 
patajoi(qe), 39 
pawea,, 41 seremokaraore, 4.7 
pawesi, 46 sugota, 41 
peda, 52 suza, 31, 69 
pedewesa, 52 
pei, 48, 288 taranuwe, 43, 46 
pemo, 44 | tatiqoweu, 34, 41 
pepitemengjo, 49 teke, 49, 50 
[pe]pustemeno, 51 tekotone, 31 
pere, 48 leo, 39 
pereqota, 40 teol, 45 
pe*65ka, 43 tereja/terejae, 49, 50, 69 
pirameno, 50 tetukowodg, 4.1, 50, 393, 313 
pirietest, 46 tinwasija, 41 
pirijao, 43 tinwatija(o), 41 
pomene, 46 tirtjowe, 49 
ponike/ponikipi, 45 tiripo, 49 
popi, 42 tirisi, 49 
poroeketerija, 108 toe/tome, 51, 69 
posedaone]i, 46 toi, 48 
‘posi, 52, 85 topeza, 31, 44, 46, 72 
posidatjode, 45 topezo, 46 
potinijawe(i)jo, 52 torogejomeno, 39, 50 
potipi, 46 tosita, 68 

toso(de), 48 
gasireu, 66 tosone, 48 
-ge, 51, 285 toto, 286 
geqinoto, 49, 50 tukatasi, 44, 46 
gereqota, 40 tukate, 40 


geretirijo, 234 tustjeu, 41 
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tutijeu, 41 


ude, 45 
-urulo, 34, 49 


wanakate, 46 
wanakatero, 46 
wanakeie, 46 
wanasoi, 46 

walt, 44. 
wearepe/wejarepe, 4.2 
weagnol, 4.2 

wepeza, 49 
werengja, 44 

wetet, 46 

weto, 286 

weweed, 52 

-wide, 49 

widwoijo, 44, 51, 313 
wirinijo, 44 

wiriza, 226 


wodowe, 44, 52 
woikode, 45 
woka, 64 

woke, 64 
wonewe, 44 
wonogo, 46 
woroneja, 44. 
wotomo, 48 
woze, 44, 98 
wozee, 50 
wozo/wozole, 50 
wozomeno, 50 


zakustjo, 41 
zawete, 43, 283 
Zawelera, 4.7 
zetjakarana, 31 
zesomeno, 43, 49 f. 
Zelo, 33, 49, 50 
zeukest, 31, 43 


